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INTRODUCTION. 



The study of English Literature has peculiar claims upon the 
youth of our age and country. Our people and our times are not 
more truly characterized by devotion to the physical sciences, by 
material enterprise and political agitation than by the prevalence of 
literary enthusiasm. Indeed this enthusiasm is the efficient hand- 
maid of all our advancement. 

The habits of reading, composition, and public speaking, have 
never elsewhere nor previously been so generally practiced. Our 
Public Beading Booms are thronged, the books of our Public 
Libraries pass rapidly from hand to eager hand; while the centre- 
tables of mansions and cottages alike are covered with books, with 
newspapers, and periodicals. He who does not read much, can not now 
escape the imputation of ignorance. But in proportion to the 
development of the habit of reading is the demand for such taste and 
judgment as shall render this habit the purveyor of a genuine culture. 
When undiscriminating and omnivorous, it is of questionable value. 
The discussion of the literary "jnasters and master-pieces" sharpens 
discernment, quickens insight, furnishes a key to the relations and 
proportions of truth, and supplies associations which are the allies of 
memory. Moreover by such discussion, the student may be introduced 
to intimate, delightful, and life-long friendships with the greatest and 
the best who have used his native tongue. Such stimulating compan- 
ionship can hardly be over-estimated in its influence upon education, 
character and happiness. 

The prevailing voracious appetite for all sorts of literature has 
abolished the time-honored custom of starving authors in miserable 
attics; though \t cannot be denied that were it revived, in its appli- 
cation to certain classes of writers, the world would suffer far less than 
the scribblers themselves. But while inferior work is tolerated, and in 
the absence of better, welcomed and paid for; yet in all departments 
of literature great prizes now await perspicuous, vigorous and elegant 
authorship. Meanwhile literary competitors are so numerous that he 
hardly need aspire to eminence in authorcraft who has not enriched his 
mind, clarified his judgment, and perfected his style by familiarity 
with the recognized masters of his art. 

The characteristics of our political institutions and our social and 
religious life conspire to stimulate and reward public speaking. Yet it 
is to be observed, that the higher orders of eloquence imply literary 
cultivation as well as the special arts of oratory. 
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Thus I conclude, that the American student of to-day can less 
than any other afford to forego an intimate acquaintance with English 
Li tei'ature,/ whether he is to be a judicious reader, an intelligent writer, 
or a well-furnished orator. 

In addition to these considerations, which are of special appli- 
cation, there are general grounds upon which I would assign to this 
department an important place in an educational course. Like the 
graneries of Egypt, in which Joseph stored the surplus grain of the 
years of plenty, the literature of a great people is a depository of garnered 
wisdom, harvested and winnowed from the thought, struggle and 
experience of ages. To this depository must subsequent generations, 
like the sons of Jacob, go to buy corn. A people's literature is (to 
change the figure ) the gallery in which hang its historic paintings, its 
portraits, its battle scenes, its social and moral landscapes. Or again, 
we may say of a literature like ours, that it is a great and venerable 
university with famous chairs in all departments, welcoming to its 
halls all princes and all peasants. 

Having thus suggested the prominence which the study of our 
literature deserves, let us inquire what special features should charac- 
terize a text-book upon this subject. 

In such a work the impartation of knowledge should be subordi- 
nated to the excitement of the student's self-activity. He is not a 
receptacle to be filled, but an organism to be developed. Study should 
be specially directed to the literature itself ; the history of authorship 
being auxiliary. The student should be encouraged and helped to 
analyze the writings of an author, to discern the characteristics of the 
artist in the products of his art, to trace the secrets of his effectiveness 
in the elements of his thought and style. 

And even more important than a critical estimate of a really great 
author, is a sympathetic attitude toward his work. And here it is to 
be observed, that the value of familiaritv with an author's life is not 
exhausted when it has furnished to the student its invitations and 
inspirations, or its dissuasives and its beacons. It also lends the 
attraction and interpretation of a personal interest to the fruits of the 
author's genius. With what new enthusiasm do we read " Hypatia," 
"Alton Locke" and the "Saint's Tragedy" after we have learned 
through his Biography, to admire and love that knightly soul, Charles 
Kingsley. 

To excite and sustain the pupil's interest, a text-book must not 
approach the form of Ja naked skeleton of outline facts and general 
statements. It must possess inviting warmth and completeness of 
incident and detail. As the enveloping English ivy lends a living 
charm and attractivenes to many a ruined castle and abbey, which 
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would prove uninviting to the tourist standing in its naked deformity, 
so a reasonable amplitude of treatment often throws a wonderful charm 
and fascination over old names and dates, otherwise uninteresting. 

And not merely to elicit the pupil's interest, but also to secure to 
an author a really just and intelligent appreciation, is it important 
that he should not be wrenched from the circumstances and social 
environments in which he lived and wrote. The great writer of a past 
age should be to us something more than a "majestic shade." Let 
him live again ; . let us study his form and features ; let the stage on 
which he acted be reconstructed; let us clothe him with the costume 
he wore and surround him with the scenery and personages of his 
period. If, in addition to the truthfulness and vividness of impression 
which we seek, there is thus incidentally much of cotemporaneous 
history grouped around the illustrious figure, clinging like the foliage 
of a Corinthian pillar to its capital, let us the more rejoice. 

Meanwhile confusion of materials and difTuseness of treatment are 
as fatal to the worth of a work like this as the desolate barrenness of 
unillustrated data. Definiteness and conciseness of statement and 
logical arrangement are here invaluable. The natural progress and 
sequence of thought will lighten the strain upon the student's memory. 
The topics under which facts are judiciously classified are like 
the handles ot a vase which make it easy to carry, without scattering 
or loss, all the separate articles which the vase contains. Moreover, 
by a natural arrangement of materials, the logical powers of the 
pupil are unconsciously developed. If, in after life he writes or speaks 
or even thinks, he will, from the example of his text-book, be the 
more likely to bring his thoughts out of chaos into order. 

I cannot close this introduction, already too long, withou^ declar- 
ing my conviction that the author of such a work is recreant to duty 
if he is not a preacher of righteousness. He holds in his molding 
hand the student's mind and heart at a most impressible period. It 
is his to show how the faith or doubt, the purity or profligacy of an 
age exalts or degrades its literature ; how genius when associated with 
or serving evil passions, like the bird of paradise amidst the filth of 
a city cess-pool, besoils its gorgeous plumage. 

Cognizant of the lofty moral purpose which has inspired my friend 
in his authorship of this work, and believing that it happily combines 
the essential requisites of a text-book on English Literature, I predict 
for it a cordial welcome alike from earnest teachers and thoughtful 
students, and am happy in acknowledgment of the pleasure its pages 
have afforded me, and in token of my assured hopes of its success, to 
associate with it my name. 

EOBT. G. HUTCHINS. 
CMumbus, Ohio, May 19, 1880. 
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An appliance for the study of English Literature should be neither 
a presentation of details in their chronological connections, nor a mere 
discussion of causes. The first may enlarge the pupil's store of facts, 
but will leave no organic and living impression. Knowledge that does 
not discover germinant principles, that does not excite the learner to 
re-create it, either for pleasure or for use, is, educationally, as barren 
as logarithmic tables. The second is equally unsuitable, as beyond the 
age and progress of those for whom it is intended. Youthful minds 
have not the development to grapple with its problems and to follow 
its subtle abstractions. I have accordingly aimed at the golden mean, — 
a judicious union of facts and philosophy, of narrative and reflection, 
of objective description and subjective meditation. Color and form may 
be desirable to attract the eye; but the interlacing, spiritual force that 
blends them into harmony and coherence is required to make their 
lesson disciplinary, available, and enduring. 

Again, it is a law of intelligence that the greater the number of 
objects to which our consciousness is simultaneously extended, the 
smaller is the intensity with which it is able to consider each, and there- 
fore the less vivid and distinct will be the information obtained. If the 
points considered are unclassified and intermingled, the rays are not 
brought to a focus, and the mental eye — following the lines, but no- 
where abiding — instead of a clear and well-defined image, perceives only 
a shadowy and confused outline. Now, to the ordinary student, it is 
believed that the treatment of authors in our current text-books pre- 
sents the fantastic groupings of the kaleidoscope, — a bewildering show. 
In the whirl and entanglement of topics, he sees nothing in an undivided 
light, and receives no Isisting influences. He reads passively, conceives 
feebly, and forgets speedily. Therefore each author is here discussed 
under the classified heads of Biography, Writings, Style, Eank, Charac- 
ter, and Influence. Others are added when rising into special interest and 
significance. One thing at a time is the accepted condition for all efficient 
activity. While the topics are logically related as the more or less in- 
terdependent parts of a whole, each is done the amplest justice by being 
made in its turn the central subject of thought. The mind in its work 
thus becomes more animated and energetic, because its ideas are kindred, 
all converging to a definite because to a single impression. 
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Further, a great man, his career, his example, his ideas, can take 
no strong and permanent hold of the heart and mind, until they have 
become an integral part of our established associations of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires. But this can only be accomplished by time. The 
attention must be detained till the subject becomes real as the face of 
a friend, fixed as the sun and stars : then the energies of apprehension, 
of judgment, of sympathy, are aroused ; and images, principles, truths, 
sentiments, though the words be forgotten, become fadeless acquisitions, 
assimilated into the very substance of the student's living self. Hence, 
as the end of liberal education is the cultivation of the student through 
the awakened exercise of his faculties, the authors studied should be 
relatively few and representative. Time is wasted and the powers are 
dissipated by attempting too much. Leading authors are creative and 
pictorial, reflecting, with singular fidelity, the peculiarities of their age ; 
and by limiting the discussion to such, the student acquires the most 
in learning the least. 

Neither the artist nor his art can be understood and estimated in- 
dependently of his times. No enlarged or profound conception of 
intellectual culture is possible without completeness of view, a well- 
defined notion of the other elements of society, and of those products 
designed to convince of truth or to arouse to action, as well as of 
those whose prime object is to address the imagination or to please the 
taste. I have, consequently, divided the century into three periods ; and 
each period is introduced by its distinguishing features, including 
Politics, the state of Society, Religion, Poetryi the Drama, Periodi- 
cals, History, Oratory, Theology, Ethics, Science, Philosophy. The 
educational value of mental science is peculiarly apparent in its effect 
on the culture and discipline of the mind, — to quicken it, to teach it 
precision, to lead it to inquire into the causes and relations of things, 
to awaken it to a vigorous and varied exertion. Not less salutary in 
this point of view, and far more so in another, are theology and ethics. 
Moral culture and religious growth can not be excluded from any just 
conception of education. Broadly stated, it is of vast moment to the 
pupil, to reflect upon the motives and springs of human action, to face 
the unexplained mystery of thought, to ask himself. What is right, and 
what wrong ; what am I, -and whither going ; what my history, and my 
destiny ? 

According to an enlightened science of education, it is diflicult to 
see the utility of a text-book, though critical, that is wholly abstracted 
from the literature itself. Its criticisms, its general observations, are 
meaningless and powerless without illustrative specimens to verify them. 
They produce no answering thoughts, no questioning, and thus no 
valuable activity. The pupil is expected blindly to yield himself to the 
direction of another. He forms no independent judgment, is excited to 
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no disputation, is stimulated to no profitable or pleasurable exercise. 
But instruction is only instruction, as it enables us to teach ourselves, 
and leaves on the mind serviceable images and contemplations. If truth 
is not expansive, if it is not recast and used to interpret nature and 
guide the life, wherein is its value? The materials of discipline and 
culture are furnished, not by statements about literature, but by the 
literature itself. To refine the taste, to sharpen thought, to inspire feel- 
ing, the student must be brought closely and consciously into contact 
with personality, — that is, with the writer's productions. Not only are 
extracts to be presented, but when practicable and expedient, entire 
artistic products. These are to be interpreted; and in them, as in a 
mirror, the pupil should be taught to recognize the genius that con- 
structed them, — his style, his character, the manners, opinions, and civi- 
lization of the period. 

Particular care has been taken to insure an interest in the personal 
life of an author; for all the rules that have ever been prescribed for 
controlling the attention find their principal value in this, — that they 
induce or require an interest in the subject-matter. Hence the value of 
reported sayings, private journals, correspondence, striking events, gossipy 
incidents, which have the effect to charm the pupil into sympathy. Ex- 
ternals, certainly, are to be rendered subsidiary to the analysis and record 
of the processes and growth of the actor's inner life. 

It is obvious that a history of English Literature — which is but a 
history of thoughtful and eloquent souls — should note, in a catholic and 
liberal spirit, the practical lessons suggested by its theme. If it warms 
not the feelings into noble earnestness, elevates not the mind's ideals, 
nor supplies healthful truths to live and to die by, it is lamentably 
defective; and the fault is not in the subject, but in the historian. 

While the work is addressed primarily to school and college students, 
it may also, it is believed, be read with profit as well as with pleasure 
by ^children of a larger growth.' The present volume is designed as a 
specimen chapter of the completed history. To each chapter will be 
appended a list of questions, prepared on the plan of giving a complete 
account of each subject ; and the whole will be executed in that temper 
which I must ever regard as inseparable from the position of a teacher 
and counselor,— to form habits of reading with discrimination and with 
ardor; to add power to the intellect; range to the imagination; finish to 
character ; regard to the bonds and ornaments of human life — conscience 

and duty, virtue and Qod, 

A. H. Welsh. 
Columbus, Ohio, May 22, 1880. 
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Politics. — Tory and Whig had laid aside the sword, and though 
party spirit ran high, were conductiDg the competitioD for power hy a 
parley of words and measures ; the first the conservative, the second the 
progressive element ; one the steadying, the other the propelling force, — 
both principles essential to the advance of nations. 

France had been humbled, Spain had been all but torn from the 
house of Bourbon in the War of the Spanish Succession, England and 
Scotland had been united; and, leaving t^eir country at the height. of 
its material prosperity, the Whigs retired in 1710, to resume their 
ascendency in 1715, and to continue it without intercession till the 
accession of George III. 

Society. — Authors basked in the sunshine of royal patronage. 
Literary merit found easy admittance into the most distinguished society 
and to the highest honors of the state. Servility, however, was 1^ 
marked than formerly, and the period may be regarded as a transition 
from the early system of patronage, when books had but few readers^.to 
the later one of professional independence, when the public became the 
patron. 

The Bevolution of 1688 had indeed secured to the nation liberty of 
conscience and the right of property, but public interests were endang- 
ered by the low standard of political honor. In politics, weapons were 
freely employed which we should now regard as in the highest degree 
dishonorable. The secrecy of the mails was habitually violated. Wal- 
pole, writing in 1725, confesses, without scruple, to opening the letters of 
a political rival. The rich purchased their seats in Parliament, and Par- 
liament sold its votes to the ministry. 
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General intelligence was scarcely more than a prophecy. First 
English newspaper appeared in 1641. In 1697, the only newspapers were 
weekly — an entire sheet containing less than is now comprised in a 
single column of a large daily. The first daily paper appeared in the 
reign of Anne. In 1710, the papers instead of merely communicating 
news, as heretofore, began cautiously to take part in the discussion of 
political topics. 

In the Restoration, the more excellent parts of human nature had 
disappeared, leaving but the animal ; and there still existed a wretched 
state of public tastes and morals. Steele, who aimed at reform, said 
that his play of The Lying Lover was 'damned for its piety.* The style 
of speaking and writing on common topics was vitiated by slang and 
profanity. Literary and scientific attainments were despised as pedantic 
and vulgar by the fashionable of both sexes. Scandal was almost the 
sole topic of conversation among the ladies. Three learned words would 
drive them out of doors for a mouthful of fresh air. Judge of their 
occupations : **Young man," said the wife of Marlborough to Lord Mel- 
combe, **you come from Italy. They tell me of a new invention there 
called caricature drawing. Can you find me somebody that will make 
me a caricature of Lady Masham, describing her covered with running 
sores and ulcers, that I may send it to the Queen to give her a right 
idea of her new favorite?" 

Bull-baiting was a popular amusement. In Queen Anne's time, it 
was performed in London regularly twice a week. Cock-fighting was 
the favorite game of the school boys, the teachers taking the runaway 
cocks as their perquisites. Gambling was the bane of the nobility, and 
among the ladies the passipn was quite as strong as among men.t 

Fashionable hours were becoming steadily later. 'The land-marks of 
Qur fathers,' wrote Steele in 1710, *are removed, and planted farther up in 
the day In my own memory, the dinner hour has crept by de- 
grees from twelve o'clock to three. Where it will fix nobody knows.' 
Cofiee-houses were conspicuous centres of news, politics, and fashion. 
Their number in 1708, fifty years after the first had been established in 
the Metropolis, was estimated at 3,000. Drunkenness and extravagance 
went hand in hand among the gentry. Officers of state sat up whole 
nights drinking, then hastened in the morning, without sleep, to their 
official business. Addison, the foremost moralist of his day, was not 
entirely free from this vice. *Come Robert,' said Walpole, the minister, 
to his son, *you shall drink twice while I drink once ; for I will not permit 
the son in his sober senses to be witness of the intoxication of his father. ' 
In 1624, the passion had spread among all classes with the violence of 
an epidemic. Retailers of gin hung out painted boards, announcing that 
their customers could be made drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two 
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pence, and that cellars strewn with straw would be furnished, without 
cost, into which ihey might be dragged when they had become insen- 
sible. 

Punishments were brutal. In 1726, a murderess was burnt alive. 
Prisoners were still slowly pressed to death by weights of stone or iron, or 
cut down, when half hung, and disemboweled. 

Blots were frequent, and robberies were numerous and bold. Addi- 
son's *Sir Roger,' when he goes to the theatre, arms his servants with 
cudgels. In 1712, a club of young men of the higher classes were accus- 
tomed nightly' to sally out drunk into the streets, to hunt the passers-by. 
One of their favorite amusements, called 'tipping the lion', was to squeeze 
the nose of their victim flat upon his face, and to bore out his eyes 
with their fingers. Among them were 'the sweaters,' who encircled their 
prisoner, and pricked him with swords till he sank exhausted ; and 
•dancing masters', who made men caper by thrusting swords into their 
legs. 

Beligion. — The belief in witchcraft was still smouldering, but no 
longer received the sanction of the law. In 1712, the death of a sus- 
pected witch, who had been thrown into the water to see whether she 
would sink or swim, and who perished during the trial, was pronounced 
murder. 

While the town rectors and the great church dignitaries were second 
to none in Europe in genius and learning, and occupied conspicuous 
social positions, the rural clergy were cringing, obsequious, and im- 
poverished. While a high conception of duty was not unknown among 
them, as a whole they were unlettered and coarse, languid in zeal, but 
using their limited influence chiefly for good. 

It was a season of conflict between the High Church party and the 
Dissenters, who sought to reconstruct and rationalize the theology of the 
Church. There was also a large amount of formal scepticism abroad, 
directed against Christianity itself. But this was not the direction which 
the highest intellects usually took. The task which occupied them was 
to lighten the weight of dogma within the Church, to infuse a higher 
tone into the social and domestic spheres, to make men moderate in 
pleasure, charitable to the poor, dutiful in the relations of life, and to 
establish the truth of Christianity upon the basis of evidence — evidence 
differing in no essential respect from that required in ordinary history 
or science. 

But religious enthusiasm was dying out — I mean that earnest reali- 
zation which searches the heart and moulds the character of man. The 
discussion of Christian evidences is generally the sign of defective Chris- 
tian life. Traces of devotional activity, however, still existed. In 1G96, 
was formed the society for the Promotion of Christian knowledge ; and '' 
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in 1701, the society for tlie Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Charity schools were established and multiplied rapidly under Anne. 
*Ihave always looked on the institution of charity schools*, writes Addi- 
son, *which of late years has so universally prevailed through the whole 
nation, as the glory of the age we live in.' Societies were organized to 
combat the corruption that had been general since the Restoration, divid- 
ing themselves into several distinct groups, and becoming a kind of 
voluntary police to enforce the laws against blasphemers, drunkards, and 
Sabbath-breakers. 

The separation of theology from politics was proceeding rapidly, and 
the laymen were becoming increasingly prominent in the state. A high- 
church writer, in 1712, complains of the efforts that were being made to 
Hhrust the churchmen out of their places of power in the government.* 

Poetry. — When a heartless cynicism is fashionable, when brilliancy 
is* preferred to sobriety, when morality tends to a system of abstract rules, 
when sermons become diagrams, theorems, and corollaries, — what will be 
the character of poetry ? Evidently, it must express the temper of the 
age, or it will perish still-born. It will satisfy the intellect, but starve 
the emotional nature. The poet will become an artist of form. Instead 
of strong passions, elevated motives, and sublime aspirations, he will 
give us critical accuracy of thought, elegance of phrase, symmetry of 
parts, and measured harmonies of sound. 

Pope was its representative product, and he expresses the peculiari- 
ties of his time with singular sharpness and fidelity. 

Drama. — The drama of the Restoration had been so outrageously 
immoral that the intellect of the country became ashamed of the stage, 
and turned its strengh to cultivate other branches ol literature. Jeremy 
Collier, Steele, and Addison had shamed it into something like decency, 
though ladies of respectability and position still hesitated to appear at 
the first representation of a new comedy. In style, the dramatic literature, 
like the general poetry of the period, was polished and artificial. Addi- 
son's tragedy of Cato was too cold and classical to touch the passions. 
The prevailing taste called for faithful and witty delineations of man- 
ners, slight and coarse comedies, gaudy spectacles of rope dancers and 
ballets. 'I never heard of any plays', says Parson Adams in a novel of 
that day, *fit for a Christian to read but Cato and the Conscwua Ix/vers, 
and I must own in the latter there are some things almost solemn enough 
for a sermon.' 

Periodical Miscellany. — Internal repose and national wealth oc- 
casioned the rise of that middle class of respectable persons, literary 
idlers, who have leisure to read and money to buy books, but who wish 
to be entertained, not roused to think, to be gently moved, not deeply 
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excited. This condition developed a new and peculiar kind of literature 
consisting of essays on the social phenomena of the time, and scraps of 
public and political intelligence to conciliate the ordinary readers of 
news. The pioneer in this department was De Foe, who in 1704 began a 
tri-weekly journal called The Beview, published on post nights, — Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

It was reserved for Steele and Addison, however, to make the Mis- 
cellany a true agent of social improvement. Their object was to popu- 
larize and- diffuse knowledge, to adapt every question to the capacity of 
the idlest reader, to characterize men and women humorously, taking 
minutes of their dress, air, looks, words, thoughts, desires, actions, and 
thus to hold the mirror up to nature, showing the very age and body of 
the time. ^Sermons veiled in pleasantry were preached on every con- 
ceivable text, from the brevity of life to the extravagance of female 
toilets. The end was moral health — the means was sugar -coated pills. 
There is evidence that the virtue, decorum, and tone of the patient was 
much improved. 

Light, graceful, and fastidious, as they were required to be, these 
papers never really probe anything to the bottom, never seek first prin- 
ciples, never comtemplate the great darkness of what we are, whence we 
are, and whither we tend, but aim only to discover moral maxims and 
motives suitable and sufficient to guide the practical conduct of life, and 
to enforce those plain duties to God and man which are a pressing 
anxiety with all strong natures. Perhaps that is better. Metaphysical 
speculation is empyrean rarity or summer's dust. Devils may dispute 
of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate. 

The Novel. — Legends of saints had amused the middle ages, and 
the romances of chivalry had been popular in the seventeenth century; 
but a new social form was now developing, in which people desired to see 
themselves and to talk of themselves. The world of legend and of 
romantic grandeur had grown dim and unreal, and a fiction was wanted 
that, continuing the task of the MisceUany, should be domestic and 
practical, telling only the story of common life. This defines the Eng- 
lish Novel, as the word is now understood. Its pioneer was De Foe, who 
in 1719 led the way with his famous Robinson Crusoe, a novel of incident, 
the never-ceasing delight of children. 

Theology. — Scepticism had shown itself in the seventeenth century, 
and divines had felt the necessity of justifying their faith. Polemic 
thought, when it did not assume the form of controversy between rival 
sects of Christians, was a conflict between Christianity and Deism, a 
doctrine which admits the existence of a Deity and the religious con- 
victions of the moral consciousness, but denies the specific revelation 
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which Christianity aflSrms. It was sought to prove, on the one hand, 
that natural religion was sufficient ; on the other, that revealed religion 
was little more than this accredited by historic proofs and sanctioned by a 
rational system of rewards and punishments. Christianity not Mysterious, 
The Oospel a Republication of the Religion of Nature, indicate the tenor 
of attack. Reasonableness of Christianity, evidences of Christianity indicate 
the tenor of defence. The results were an immeasurable overbalance of 
good. 

Science. — The national intellect had been turned to the study of 
physical science with an intensity hitherto unknown. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that infidels were not then permitted to consider scien- 
tists their natural allies. Newton had devoted himself to the interpreta- 
tion of unfulfilled prophecy. Boyle, the father of chemistrj^, had estab- 
lished a course of lectures for the defence of Christianity. Nearly all the 
early members of the Royal Society were ardent believers in revelation. 
When Collins, a deist, ascribed the decay of witchcraft to freethinking, 
Bentley, who cordially accepted the great discoveries of his time, retorted 
that it was due, not to freethinkers, but to the Royal Society and to the 
scientific conception of the universe which that society had spread. 

Besume. — In politics, an age of material eminence ; in literature, 
an age of formal correctness. Philosophy leaned to materialism. The 
public temper was adventurous, uncertain, unbelieving. Pope was the 
characteristic product of its poetry ; Addison, of its general prose, — the 
artist of manners ; Swift, of its satire, — scorning, hating, and hated, 
Without pathos or *fine frenzy*, style was neat, clear, epigrammatic. 
The relative position of prose was never higher than at this date. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was long regarded as the Atigus- 
tan Age of English Literature, on account of its supposed resemblance in 
intellectual wealth to the reign of the Emperor Augustus. It is now 
accorded a secondary praise, though conceded to be unrivaled perhaps 
within its own region, — that of clear thinking and accurate expression, — 
art that is neither inspired by enthusiastic genius nor employed on 
majestic themei^. 



♦ •♦ 



STEELE. 



In speculation, he was a man of piety and honor; in practice, he was much of the 
rake, and a little of the swindler. — Macaulay. 



Biography. — Born in Dublin, 1675, but of English parentage. Sent 
to Charter-House School, London, and there found Addison. Between 
these two w^s formed an intimacy the most memorable in literature. 
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After studying at Oxford, enlisted in the Guards as a private, and was 
in consequence disinherited. Promoted to the rank of captain, he 
plunged into the vices and follies of the day, dicing himself into a 
spunging-house or drinking himself into a fever. Wrote, became a 
popular man of the town, and was employed by the Whig Government 
to write "The Gazette." Started a periodical miscelliany, lost his 
appointment by the retirement of his party from office, but continued 
his character of essayist. Obtained a seat in Parliament, lost it, was 
knighted by George I., and received a place in the royal household. 
Always in trouble by his reckless behavior, his pecuniary difficulties 
increasing, he retired to a seat in Wales left him by his second wife, and 
there died .in 1729. 

Writings. — The Christian Hero, written to check his irregularities ; 
containing some noble sentiments, but exercising little influence on the 
author. — The Conscious Lovers^ a drama; at the time, a great success. 
The Tatler (1709), suggested by his employment as Gazetteer; a tri- 
weekly sheet devoted in part to foreign intelligence and in part 1o the 
manners of the age. The Spectator (1711), a daily, and, like the Tatler ^ 
a news organ, a censor of manners, a teacher of public taste, and an 
exponent of English feeling; suspended in 1712, and resumed in 1714. 
The Ghiardian, also a daily, begun in 1712. Of the first, there were 271 
papers; of the second, 635; of the third, 175. In these enterprises, 
Steele was very largely assisted by Addison, who furnished for the 
Tatler one-sixth, for the Spectator about three-sevenths, and for the 
Oimrdian one-third, of the whole quantity of matter. 

Style. — Like the man himself, — easy, familiar, vivacious, and 
humane, mingling good sense with merriment and burlesque. 

Bank. — He excelled as a satirist, a humorist, and a story-teller, 
who must, like the poet, be born. He had a knowledge of the world 
and a dramatic skill by which the serials profited largely. Some of his 
papers equal anything Addison ever wrote. Occupying a more elevated 
plane than many of his contemporaries, he is paled in his powers by the 
overshadowing presence of his illustrious friend. His writings have been 
compared to those light wines which, though deficient in body and 
flavor, are yet a jileasant small drink, if not kept too long or carried 
too far. 

Character. — So good-natured that it was impossible to hate him, 
and difficult to be seriously angry with him ; so rolicking and improvi- 
dent that it was impossible to respect him ; of sweet temper, of noble 
aspiration, but of strong passions and of weak principles ; inculcating 
what was right and doing what was wrong ; spending his life in resolving 
and re-resolving, then dying the same. An irregular thinker, as well as 
an irregular liver. 
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InfLnence. — His aim in projecting the Tatler does not appear to have 
been higher than to publish a paper containing the foreign news, notices of 
theatrical representations the literary gossip of the clubs, remarks on current 
topics of fashion, compliments to beauties, satires on noted sharpers, and 
criticisms on popular preachers. He did much to ennoble the prevalent 
conceptions of female character. While his purpose (more or less vaguely 
realized) was reformatory and corrective, his service was chiefly indirect, 
in calling to the support and development of his enterprises Addison, to 
whom it was reserved to make the periodical a true revolutionary power 
in literature and society. 

What shall we expect of a man who forever gathers the pleasures 
that lie on the border-land of evil, tearfully casts them away, then 
recklessly gathers them again? 



♦ •♦ 



ADDISON. 



He lived in abundance, activity, and honors, wisely and usefully. — Taine. 



Biography. — The son of an English dean, born at Milston, 1672. 
Learned his rudiments in the schools of his father's neighborhood, and 
was then sent to Charter-House, London. Entered Oxford at the age 
of fifteen, where he was distinguished by the delicacy of his feelings, by 
the shyness of his manners, by the assiduity with which he often pro- 
longed his studies far into the night, by his knowledge of the Latin 
poets, and by his skill in Latin versification. Leaving the University 
in the summer of 1699, he traveled long in the two most polished 
countries in the world, — France and Italy, to prepare himself for the 
diplomatic service of the Crown, and to perfect his tastes by contact 
with the elegance and refinements of life and art. His pension stopped 
by the death of William III., he was obliged to return to England, hard 
pressed by pecuniary difficulties. But his poem on Blenheim quickly 
placed him in the first rank of the Whigs, and again started him on 
a brilliant and prosperous career. Became a member of Parliament, but 
lacked the ready resource, "the small change", as he himself expressed 
it, of an effective parliamentary orator. — Married Lady Warwick in 
1716, a beautiful, imperious woman, with more pride of rank than sin- 
cerity of character, whom he is said to have first known by becoming 
tutor to her son. She probably took him on terms like those on which a 
Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to say : 
"Daughter, I give thee this man for thy slave." The marriage neither 
found nor made them equal, and he was glad to escape from the chilling 
splendor of Holland House to the more congenial society of the club- 
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room, where he could enjoy a laugh, a smoke, and a bottle of claret. — 
Rose to his highest elevation in 1717, being made Secretary of State, — 
an elevation due to his popularity, his stainless probity, and his literary 
fame. Unequal to the duties of his place by reason of his diffidence 
and fastidiousness, he was forced to resign, and retired to literary occupa- 
tions, with a pension of fifteen hundred pounds. In the office, says Pope, 
he could not issue an order without losing his time in quest of fine ex- 
pressions. — Many years seemed to be before him, and he meditated 
many works — a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a translation of the 
Psalms, and a treatise on the evidences of Christianity — but the fatal 
complaint of asthma, aggravated by dropsy^ terminated his life on the 
17th of June, 1719. He was buried in the Abbey at dead of night, an 
eminent Tory leading the procession by torchlight round the shrine of 
Saint Edward and the graves of the Plantagenets, to the chapel of 
Henry VII. 

Writings. — Address to Dryden (1694), his first attempt in English 
verse. — The Campaign^ or Victory of Blenheim, whose chief merit con- 
sists in the praise of those qualities which make a general truly great, — 
energy, sagacity, serene firmness, and military science, a manly rejection 
of the traditional custom of celebrating, in heroes, strength of muscle and 
skill in fence. — Cato (1713) a tragedy, and the noblest production of his 
genius; a classic play, observing the unities strictly and avoiding all 
admixture of comedy ; applauded by both political parties — the Whigs 
cheering the frequent allusions to liberty, as a satire on the Tories ; and 
the Tories echoing the cheer, to show that the satire was unfelt. Dur- 
ing a whole month, it was performed to overflowing houses; but its 
representation was too far removed from any state probable or possible in 
human life^ to sustain itself when unsupported by the emulation of factious 
praise. Exciting neither joy nor sorrow, it is replete with noble sentiments 
in noble language, such as the reader must wish to impress upon his 
memory, as in the following lines from Cato's soliloquy: 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Hymns, whose verses shine, like the stars, out of a perpetual 
calm. — Essays, being contributions to the Spectator chiefly, and in part 
to the Tatler, the Ghmrdian, and the Freeholder (1715), a political journal. 
Their aim was primarily to instruct ; secondarily, to please. For the 
literary lounger, there were comic sketches of society, exposures of social 
follies, in letters or allegories ; for the novel-reader, stories, portraits of 
character woven into interesting narratives; for the sage and serious, 
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essays on tlie Immorfality of the Soul, Pleasures of the Imagination, critical 
papers on Paradise Lost dbc. All subjects were discussed on which 
party-spirit had produced no diversities of sentiment, the object being 
to render instruction pleasing, to widen the circle of readers, and to 
accomplish a social regeneration without inflicting a wound. Addison 
is the Spectator, 

Style. — Luminous, graceful, vivid, elegant, familiar, and even, never 
blazing into unexpected splendor; the exact words, the clear contrasts, 
the harmonious periods, of classical refinement and finish, happy inven- 
tions threaded by the most amiable irony. His poems — Cato and the 
^TWTW excepted — regular and frigid, like the rule-and-compass poetry 
of Pope. 

Bank. — A public favorite, an unrivaled satirist. The most charm- 
ing of talkers, an unsullied statesman, a model of pure and elegant Eng- 
lish, a consummate painter of human nature, and the greatest of English 
essayists, occupying a place in English literature only second to that ol 
its great masters. A polished shaft in the temple of thought, whose 
workmanship is more striking than the weight supported. 

Cliaracter. — Without taint of perfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, of 
ingratitude, or of envy ; satirical without abuse, tempering ridicule with 
a tender c9mpassion for all that is frail, and a profound reverence for 
all that is sublime. The greatest and most salutary reform of public 
morals and tastes ever effected by any satirist, he accomplished without 
a personal lampoon. 

Himself a Whig, he was described, by the bitterest Tories as a gentle- 
man of wit and virtue, in whose friendship many persons of both par- 
ties were happy, and whose name ought not to be mixed up with factious 
squables. 

In the heat of controversy, no outrage could provoke him to a re- 
taliation unworthy of a Christian and a gentleman. With a boundless 
power of abusing men, he never used it. His modesty amounted to 
bashfulness. He once rose in debate, in the House of Commons, but 
could not conquer his diffidence, and ever after remained silent. As an 
Oxford student, he was gentle and meditative, loving solitary walks 
under the elms that fringe the banks of the Cherwell. Is it not 
prophetic — a commentary in itself — that he loved the quietness of 
nature ? May we not hence expect the music of long cadenced and tran- 
quil phrases, the measured harmonies of noble images, and the grave 
sweetness of moral sentiments? 

He stood fast by the altar of worship, penetrated by the presence of 
the Invisible. God was his loving friend, who had tenderly watched 
over his cradle, who had preserved his youth, and had richly blessed his 
manhood. His favorite'^Psalm was that which represents the Deity under 
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the endearing image of a Shepherd. Dying, he called himself to a strict 
account, sent for Gay, and asked pardon ior an injury which it was not 
even suspected that he had committed ; sent for young Warwick, to 
whom he had been tutor, and whom he had vainly endeavored to re- 
claim- from an irregular life; told* him, when he desired to hear his last 
injunction, "I have sent for you that you may see how a Christian can 
die." 

Influence. — Seen best in the purpose which inspired his papers. 
"The great and only end of these speculations", says Addison, in a 
number of the Spectator^ "is to banish vice and ignorance out of the 
territories of Great Britain." He was a successful reformer. He made 
moralitv fashionable, and it remained in fashion. The Puritans had 

« 

divorced elegance from virtue — he reconciled them ; genius was still 
thought to have some natural connection with profligacy — he divorced 
them ; pleasure was subservient to passion — he made it subservient to 
reason : 

"It was said of Socrates that he brought Philosophy down from heaven to inhabit 
among men ; and I shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought 
Philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables, and in coffee-houses". 

His essays are, directly or indirectly, moral — rules of propriety, 
precepts on when to speak, when to be silent, how to refuse, ho^ to 
comply ; reprimands to thoughtless women, railery against fashionable 
young men, a portrait of an honest man, attacks against the conceit of 
rank, epigrams on the frivolity of etiquette, advice to families, consola- 
tions to the sorrowing, reflections on God, the future life. 

A good and happy man, he scattered freely the blessings of a kind 
and generous nature. His satire, always directed against every form of 
social offence, was of that genial kind which, wooing the reader along 
a sunny path, awakens attention to his faults without friction or irrita- 
tion. 

He was the first to make of prose a fine art, and elegant culture 
has ever since found constant expression in prose. 

Observation. — Human immortality is of three kinds: objective in God — the immor- 
tality of conscious existence ; subjective in the minds of men — the immortality of 
fame ; subjective in the life of the world — the immortality of energy, energy that ex- 
pends itself in good works, and, by the natural transmission of force, lives to perish 
never. These three were the inheritance of Addison, and are possible to few ;— the last 
is the privilege of all. Ko particles of him will ever be lost. Ever since he died there 
has been a growth of the Christ-like. The seeds he dropped took root in the soul of 
man, have grown apace, flowering every spring, fruiting every autumn, spreading in the 
very air the odor of the bloom and the flavor of the fruit. No good thing is lost. Forty- 
four years after his death, the Council of Constance ordered the bones of Wycliffe to be 
dug up and burned. The vultures of the law took what little they could find, burnt 
it, and cast the ashes into the Swift, a little brook running hard by, and thought they 
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had made away with both his bones and his doctrines. How does it turn out ? The 
historian says : "The brook took them into the Avon, the Avon into the Severn, the 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean, — and thus the ashes of Wycliffe 
are the emblems of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world over." 

You and I may not have much intellectual power, our thought may never fill the 
world's soul ; but, if we have stimulated a generous wish or a noble aspiration, If we 
have ever furnished a medium in which handsome things may be projected and per- 
formed,-— if we have added one leaf to the tree of humanity, one blossom to its wealth 
of bloom, or aught to its harvest of fruit, we may rely upon the eternal law that neither 
things present nor things to come can deprive these outgoing particles of their immor- 
tality. More fitting and enduring epitaph than this Addison could not have, — "He 
lived wisely and usefully." 



♦ •♦ 



DE FOE. 



His imagination was that of a man of business, not of an artist, crammed and, as 
it were, jammed down with facts. He tells them as they come to him, without arrange- 
ment or style, like a conversation Never was such a sense of the real before or 

blnce,—Taine. 



Biography. —Born in 1661, the son of a London butcher named 
Foe. Disliking the family name, he added a prefix to suit his own 
taste. Studied five years at a Dissenters' academy for the Presbyterian 
ministry. Joined the Monmouth insurrection, and escaped hanging or 
transportation. Became a hosier, and failed. Became a merchant-adven- 
turer, visiting Spain and Portugal, and absconded from his creditors in 
1692. Subsequently paid their entire claims when legally relieved of the 
obligation to do so. Became an accountant under William III., but lost 
his appointment in 1699 by suppression of the Glass Duty. Became a 
tile-maker, and lost three thousand pounds in the undertaking. Ex- 
plains in 1705, ^How, with a numerous family and no help but his own 
industry, he had forced his way with undiscouraged diligence through a 
sea of misfortunes'. Writes a pamphlet against the High Church party, 
is misunderstood, fined, pilloried, his ears cut o£f, imprisoned two years, 
— charity preventing his wife and six children from dying of hunger 
during his imprisonment. Caricatured, robbed, and slandered, he with- 
drew from politics, and at fifty-five, poor and burdened, turned to 
fiction. Wrote in prose, in verse, on all subjects, in all 254 separate 
works! and, struck down with apoplexy, died in 1731, penniless, in 
' solvent, immortal. 

Appearance. — Under order of arrest for a pamphlet misconceived, 
he was described by the Gazette of January 1702, as 'a middle-sized 
spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, and dark 
brown hair, though he wears a wig, having a hook nose, a sharp chin, 
grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth.' 
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Writings. — Tntehom Englishman (l/Ol), a poetical satire on the 
foreigners, and a defence of King William and the Dutch. Its sale was 
almost unexampled ; eighty thousand pirated copies were sold on the 
streets. Tuneless and homely, it shows the ability of its author to reason 
forcibly in rhyme. The opening lines are characteristic: 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And 'twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congr^ation. 

The Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1702), a work wherein he, *him- 
.self a Dissenter, ironically recommends the stake and the gallows. Neither 
Whig nor Tory could understand De Foe's irony — it was too subtle or 
obscure, and the work was voted ta libel on the nation. The author was 
condemned to pay a fine, was set in the pillory, and imprisoned. — Con- 
fined in Newgate, he commenced the Review, designed to treat of news, 
foreign and domestic ; of politics, English and European ; of trade, par- 
ticular and universal. Realizing that the age, naturally averse to any- 
thing serious, would not read unless it could be diverted, he skillfully 
instituted a Scandal Club, which discussed questions in divinity, morals, 
war, trade, poetry, love, marriage, drunkenness, and gaming. Thus it is 
easy to see that the Review pointed the way to the Toiler. — Robinson 
Crusoe, a novel of adventure. Perhaps the most widely difiused and 
the most eagerly read of English productions. As long as there are boys 
and girls, it will continue to find devoted readers. 'Nobody', observed 
Johnson, 'ever laid it down without wishing it were longer.' 

Journal of the Great Plague in Jjyndon (1724), a description of sights, 
incidents, and persons, as observed by an assumed shopkeeper. Dr. 
Mead, a famous physician, appealed to it for medical purposes, and it has 
more than once passed for a genuine history. 

The Memoirs of a Cavalier (1724), so plausible, so natural, so real, 
that Lord Chatham was deceived into recommending it as the most 
authentic account of the Civil War. 

True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs, Veal, a narrative of facts 
seemingly as true and indubitable as any that ever passed before our 
eyes. It was prefixed to a religious book On Death, and not only sold 
the whole edition of an otherwise unsalable work, but excited extensive 
inquiries into the alleged facts. — One of his works has the curious title 
of : Mars stript of his armor ; a lashing caricature of the habits and man- 
ners of all kinds of military men, written on purpose to delight quiet trades- 
people, and cure their daughters of their passion for redrcoats. 

Style. — Pure, simple, clear, vigorous, colloquial, idiomatic. 

Bank. — Unrivaled in the invention and relation of incidents. 'Never 
was such a sense of the real before or since'. The grand secret of his 
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art — if that may be called art which id nature itself — consists in an 
astonishing minuteness of details and an unequaled power of giving 
Reality to the incidents which he relates. He deceives not the eye, 
but the mind, and that literally, as we have noticed. The preface to an 
old edition of Robinson Crusoe says: 

'The story is told to the instruction of others by this example, and to justify 

and honor the wisdom of Providence. The editor believes the thing to be a just historj- 
of facts ; neither is there any appearance of fiction in it.' 

He sat in his closet, traveled round the world in idea, saw with the 
distinctness of natural vision, then narrated so plausibly as to deceive 
the most intelligent. 

His fields of power were : national convulsions, by war, by pestilence, 
or by tempest ; magic, ghost-seeing, witchcraft, and the occult sciences ; 
thieves, rogues, vagabonds, swindlers ; buccaneers, pirates. The courage, 
the wonderful and romantic adventures, and the hairbreadth escapes of 
pirates seem to have had for him an infinite charm. 

Cliaracter. — A poet, a novelist, and a polemic ; born a writer, as 
other men are born generals and statesmen. Without the idea of beauty, 
he is good and religious, too good and religious to forget the distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice. Though his subjects are low, his aims are 
moral. In this respect, he is entitled to a much higher praise than is 
generally awarded him. His heroes and incidents are made the frequent 
occasion of inculcating the fundamental truths of religion, the being of 
God, the superintendency of Providence, the certainty of Heaven and 
Hell, the one to reward, the other to punish. Crusoe is De Foe, — 
honest, open, confidential, laying his inmost thoughts and feelings before 
us ; patient and invincible in diflSculty, in disappointment, in toil ; 
sanguine, combatting, conqujering. 

Of his habits, little can now be told more than he has confessed : 

God, I thank ihee I am not a drunkard, or a swearer, or a busybody, or idle, or 
revengeful ; and though this be true, and I challenge all the world to prove the con- 
trary, I must own I see small satisfaction in the negatives of the common virtues; for 
though I have not been guilty of any of these vices, nor of many more, I have nothing to 
infer from thence but, Te Deum lavdamus. 

Influence. — His moral teaching, as indicated above, is generally un- 
exceptionable. Good and evil are carefully discriminated. Knowing 
life better than the soul, the course of the world better than the motives 
of men, his best drawn characters are less instructive and salutary than 
greater delicacy and profounder insight would have rendered them. 

His writings, though they did not save him from want, gained him 
a renown that will descend the stream of time to the remotest genera- 
tion of men. 
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SV/IFT. 



The most unhappy man on e&Tth,— Archbishop King. 



Biograpliy.— Born in Dublin, 1667, but of English parentage. In- 
structed by his nurse, at three he could spell, and at five could read 
any chapter in the Bible. Passed eight years in the school of Kilkenny, 
and at fifteen, poorly supported by the charity of an uncle, entered 
Dublin University. Odd, awkward, proud, and friendless, irregular 
and desultory as a student, he incurred in two years no less than 
seventy penalties, meditated An Account of the Kingdom of Absurdi- 
ties to i-how his disgust for the routine of scholastic training, and 
provoked the pitying smiles of the professors for his feeble brain. Failed 
to take his degree, on account of ^dullness and insuflSiciency' in logic. 
Presented himself for examination a second time, without having con- 
descended to read logic. Refused to answer the questions propounded, 
desired to know what he was to learn from *those books', and was asked 
how he could expect to reason well without rules; retorted that he did 
reason without them, and that, so far as he had observed, rules taught 
men to wrangle rather than to reason. Obtained his degree at last by 
special favor^ a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

At twenty-one, left without subsistence, he was received into the 
house of Sir William Temple as secretary, for twenty pounds a year 
and his board; dined at the second table, and smothered his rebellion. 
Studied eight hours a day to correct his former idleness, and ran up 
and down a hill every two hours to correct a giddiness he had con- 
tracted in Ireland. Wrote bad verses to flatter his master, hoped he 
was a poet, and perpetually hated Dry den, whp said of them, 'Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet.' 

Ambitious of preferment, sick of hopes deferred, and galled by his 
servitude, he attempted independence, and entered the Irish ministry in 
1694, at a hundred pounds a year,, in a distant, secluded, and half 
civilized place. Found it a lower deep, to which the hell he had suf- 
fered seemed a^heaven ; was forced to accept Temple's cordial invitation 
to return, from which time the two appear to have lived in mutual 
confidence and esteem. 

Upon Temple's death (1699), who had left him a legacy and his 
manuscripts, he edited the works of his patron, dedicated them to Wil- 
liam III., to remind him of promised advancement, got nothing, and 
accepted the post of secretary to a nobleman ; was circumvented, then 
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promised the rich Deanery of Derry, saw it bestowed on somebody else, 
and fell back on the post of prebendary.* 

Constrained to reside in a country which he detested, and longing 
for the promotion that would enable him to return to England, near 
the centre of literary and political activity, he launched into politics, 
advocated Whig principles, received fine promises from party leaders, 
and was neglected. In 1710, lured by false hopes till his patience was 
exhausted, and insulted without revenge, he abandoned the Whigs, who 
were now to be driven from office, joined the Tories, leveled at his former 
friends the blasting lightning of his satire, was feared as a powerful and 
unscrupulous pamphleteer, became the familiar associate and adviser of 
the rich and titled, stretched out his hands for an English bishopric, 
and received — what he professed to regard as an honorable exile — only 
the Deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; for though favored by the minis- 
ters of state, by the Queen and High Church dignitaries, whose party 
he had espoused, he was disliked as an uncertain friend and a doubt- 
ful Christian. He had been the author pf a religious lampoon (Tale of 
a Tub) that was fatal to his eminence in the church. To Ireland he 
repaired in bitterness of spirit. There he was exiled by the return of 
the Whigs to power under George I.; and there he was confined, con- 
trary to his expectations, by their continued supremacy under George 
II. Isolated, even pelted by the populace in the streets, stung by the 
designations of renegade, traitor, and atheist, conscious of superiority 
and soured by the feeling of his own impotence, he vented his pent-up 
rage in torturing, crushing satires against theologians, statesmen, cour- 
tiers, society. In 1724, by delivering Ireland from a fraudulent and 
oppressive measure, from being an object of hatred he became an object 
of idolatry ; and the popularity he thus acquired, he was diligent to 
keep, by continuing attention to the public, and by various modes of 
beneficence. But power almost despotic could not reconcile him to 
himself or his environment, and in 1728 he writes : 

•I find myself disposed every year, or rather every month, to be more angry and 
revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble that it descends even to resent the folly and 
baseness of the enslaved people among whom I live.' 

Sometimes wished to visit England, but the fire was burning low, 
and he seems to have had a presentiment that he never would. Tells Pope 
he hopes once more to see him ; 'but if not', he says, 'we must part as 
all human beings have parted.' 



■^In the county of Meath, north-west of Dublin. While here, he appointed the 
reading of prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays. On the first Wednesday, after the bell 
had ceased nnging for some time, finding that the congregation consisted only of him- 
self and his clerk, Roger, he began : 'Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you 
and me in sundry places', <&c.; and then proceeded regularly through the^ whole servioe* 
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Subject to giddiness from his youth, the attacks grew more frequent 
with advancing age. He desisted from study. Deafness came on, mak- 
ing conversation difficult. Having vowed never to wear spectacles, he 
was unable to read. 

Memory left him, reason deserted him*, and he became first a 
maniac, then an idiot. After a year of total silence, his housekeeper, 
on the 30th of November, told him that the usual bonfires and illumina- 
tions were preparing to celebrate his birthday. An interval of reason 
flashed its light across his midnight sky, and he answered, 'It is all folly ; 
they had better let it alone.' Sunk again into a silent idiocy, he ex- 
pired in the ensuing October, 1744. When his will was opened, it was 
found that he had left his fortune to build an asylum for idiots and 
madmen. His morning rose in clouds, and his evening went down in 
eclipse. 

Loves. — Never was genius more fatal in its influence, nor friend- 
ship more blighting, nor unprosperous love more widely famed. While 
a student in the university, he formed an attachment to Jane Warying, 
sister of his college companion, and poetically termed "Varina". In a 
letter of April, 1696, Swift complains of her formality and coldness, tells 

her that he has resolved to die as he has lived — all hers. She signifies, 
at last, her desire to consummate their union ; but the vision that had 
made the morning and the evening varied enchantments, was passing. 
A second letter of May, 1700, is written in the altered tone of one who 
is anxious to escape from a connection which he regrets ever to have 
formed. Time had perhaps estranged him by its unequal development of 
their characters, and the superior charms of another had begun to 
weave their spell around the lover's heart. 

In Temple*^ family, he met a very pretty, dark-eyed, modest young 
girl of fifteen, a waiting-maid, — Esther Johnson. Seventeen years her 
senior, he became her instructor ; found pleasure in cultivating her 
talents; became her companion and friend, though he could little have 
thought how closely and tragically their fortunes and their fame were 
hereafter to be united. She loved and reverenced him only ; and he 
immortalized her as "Stella", or *Star that dwelt apart'. To reconcile 
himself to an obscure retirement, he invited her with her friend Mrs. 
Dingley to reside in Ireland. They lived in the Parsonage when he was 
away, and when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to the house of 

* I remember as I aijd others were taking with Swift an evening walk, about a 
mile out of Dublin, he stopped short ; we passed on ; but perceiving he did not follow 
us, I went back and found him fixed as a statjie, and earncytly gazing upwards at a 
noble tree, which, in its upper branches, was much withered and decayed. Pointing 
at it, he said, 'I shall be like that tree ; I shall die at the top.'— />r. Yoinuj. 

2 
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a near clergyman. From London, during the period of his political 
struggles (1710-1713), he wrote to her twice a day, a journal of his daily 
life, familiarly, playfully, and endearingly; records, for her gratification, 
his slightest actions ; tells where he goes, where )ie dines, whom he 
meets, what he spends 

His letters are his last occupation at night, and his first in the 
morning: 

'I can not go to bed without a word to them (Stella and Mrs. Dingley) ; I can not 
put out my candle till I bid them good *iiight'. 

He had met in London yet another girl, eighteen, beautiful, rich, 
lively, graceful, and fond of books, a merchant's daughter, — Esther Van- 
homrigh. Twenty-six years her senior, he offered to direct her in her 
choice of studies. She esteemed him, thanked him, then loved him, un- 
acquainted with the peculiar situation in which he stood related to 
another. ''Vanessa" — for so he had poetically named her — avowed her 
passion, and received in return, first railery, then the cold proffer of 
everlasting friendship. Thinking to possess her love without returning 
it, he had encouraged her feelings, to disappoint her just expectation^>. 
With an irrepressible devotion, she followed him to Dublin ; hoping, 
waiting, remonstrating, entreating, — so impassioned, so unhappy, so 
agonized, when all her offerings had failed, that her letters of love and 
complaint are sadder than wails above the dead : 

'If you coQtiniie to treat me as you do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. . . 
I am sure I could have borne the rack much better than those killing, killing words 
of you. The reason I write to you is because I cannot tell it to you, should I see you. 
For when I bigiu to complain, then you are angry; and there is something in your 
look^j so awful that it strikes me dumb. Oh that you may ha\tj so much regard for 
me left, that this pomi>laint may touch your soul with pity ! I say as little as ever I 
can. Did you but know what I thought, I am sure it would move you to forgive me, 
and believe that I can not help telling you this and live.*^' 

Discovering the gulf he had incautiously approached, he sought to 
alleviate the perils he could no longer avert, tried to turn her mind to 
other objects and interests, but in vain. Bbe refused to mingle in society, 
rejected two advantageous offers of marriage, and in 1717 withdrew to 
a country retreat, to nurse in seclusion her melancholy and hopeless 
attachment. Here she received occasional visits from Swift, each of 
which she commemorated by planting with her own hand a laurel in 
the garden where they met. 

Meanwhile, the familiar power of pleasing which Stella had long 
possessed, suffered a partial eclipse. The altered tone of his London 
letters betrayed a divided affection, and Vanessa's arrival in Dublin — 
whose name he had all but suppressed — developed the cause, while it 
increased the apprehensions of Stella. Sensibility to his late indifference, 

*;Letter of Vanessa, Dublin, 1714. 
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and jealousy neither unreasonable nor dishonorable, were preying upon 
her health. The bloom and beauty of youth had faded away in the 
midst of hopes and wishes unfulfilled, while she was bitterly conscious 
that her reputation was clouded by her mysterious connection with 
Swift, though her conduct was irreproachable. She had an undoubted 
claim, however, over the affections of his heart, and he married her at 
last from a sense of duty, 1716, secretly, in the garden of the Deanery, 
with the understanding that she should be his wife only in name. On 
his public days, she regulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere 
guest. Their relations remained as before, and they lived on opposite 
banks of the Liffey. Tardy, poor, and feeble reparation ! Immediately 
after the ceremony, he was gloomy and agitated. Delany, his biogra- 
pher, called upon Archbishop King, to mention his apprehensions; met 
Swift rushing by with a countenance of distraction, found the Arch- 
bishop in tears, and inquired the reason : 

'Sir', said the prelate, 'you have just met the most unhappy man upon earth; but 
on the subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a question.' 

The tragedy deepens as it draws to a close. Without explaining his 
conduct, he continued his visits to Vanessa — with more reserve, let us 
hope, and with increased anxiety to direct her passion into other chan- 
nels. Eight years she had cherished that passion in solitude. By the 
death of her younger sister in 1720, whose failing health she had nursed, 
yet another sorrow was added. Her affection for Swift redoubled its 
energy. Driven almost to madness by suspense and suspicion, she wrote 
at last to Stella to ascertain the nuture of her connection with the Dean, 
and was informed, in reply, of the marriage. Stella gave the letter to 
Swift for explanation. In a rage he carried it to the unhappy Vanessa. 
His countenance, as he entered the room, struck terror into her soul, 
and she could scarcely invite him (o a seat. Without a word, he flung 
a letter on the table before her, and instantly left. Opening the packet, 
she found only her own communication to Stella, — the death-warrent to 
her hopes and to her life. She languished a few weeks and died, 1723, 
a victim to the cruelty and duplicity of him on whom she had vainly 
lavished life's warmest and purest affections, who had suffered her to 
pine and sink in hopeless affliction, because at first he would not, and 
afterward dared not, avow his double dealing, and his incapability of 
accepting the heart she offered. Judge of the rare gift and the costly 
sacrifice, from the Ode to Springy in which she alludes to her unhappy 
attachment. Never was harp tuned more touchingly to the pathetic 
eloquence of woe : 

Hail, blushing goddess, beauteous Spring 1 Nature's faded charms renew ! 

Who in thy jocund train dost bring Yet why should I thy presence hail ? 

Loves and graces — smiling hours— To me no more the breathing gale 

Balmy breezes— fragrant flowers ; Comes fraught with sweets, no more the rose 

Come with tints of roseate hue, With such transcendent beauty blows, 
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As when Cadenus* blest the scene. 
And shared with rae those joys serene. 
When unpercived, the lambent fire 
Of friendship kindled new desire ; 
Still listening to his tuneful tongue, 



Divine imprest their gentle sway, 
And sweetly stole my soul away. 
My jruide, instructor, lover, friend, 
Dear names, in one idea blend ; 
Oh ! still conjoined, yonr incense rise, 



The truths which angels might have sung. And waft sweet odours to the skies ! 

Swift made a tour of two months to the south of Ireland, a prey to 
remorse ; returned to Dublin, and received Stella's forgiveness. Poor 
Stella, married when on her part all but life had faded away, was twelve 
years dying. Living desolately on, in hope that he would in time own 
and receive her, she sank into the grave in 1728, without any public 
recognition of the tie. It is said that Swift never mentioned her name 
without a sigh. That he felt distress and contrition, there is no doubt. 
His misanthropy increased, and his malady grew more malignant. Per- 
haps, in the case of Vanessa, dreading her grief, and watching for a 
favorable moment, he had delayed a disagreeable discovery till too late. 
Aware that insanity lurked in his frame, he may have felt, in the case of 
Stella, that he had no right to marry. But no plea could efface the blot 
on his character, that, without any intention of marrying either, he 
attached to himself two of the loveliest women of his time, encouraged 
their friendship for his own content, and tortured them by hopes deferred, 
till the grave closed upon their piteous accents, as despair upon their 
hearts. 

Appearance. — Tall, strong, and well made; of dark complexion, 
blue eyes, black and bushy eyebrows, hooked nose, and features sour and 
severe, seldom softened by any appearance of gaiety. 

Writings. — Tale of a rwZ)f (1704); a powerful satire, whose object 
was to ridicule the Catholics and Presbyterians, with the view of de- 
fending and exalting the Church of England. A father had three sons, 
— Peter (Church of Rome), Martin (Church of England), and Jack (Pres- 
byterians, or Protestant Dissenters). Upon his deathbed he bequeathed 
to each of the lads a coat (Christianity), warning them to wear it plain. 

'Sons, because I have purchased no estate nor was born to any, I have long considered 
of some good legacies to leave you, and at last, with much care, I have provided each 
of you with a good coat. With good wearing the coats will last you as long as you 
ive, and will grow in the same proportion as your bodies, lengthening and widening 
of themselves, so as to be always fit' 

They were expressly forbidden to add or diminish from their coats 
one thread. After a time, however, they came to a town, adopted its 



* 'Cadenus' = Decanus = the Dean. 

t Explained by Swift to mean, that, as sailors throw out a tub to a whale to keep 
him amused and prevent him from running foul of their ship, so in this treatise, his 
object is to divert the freethinkers of the day (who drew their arguments from the 
"Leviathan" of Hobbes) from injuring the state by their wild theories in politics and 
religion. 
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manners, fell in love with some stylish ladies, and, to gain their favors, 
began to live as gallants. Embarrassed by the extieme simplicity of their 
clothes, they longed for a more fashionable attire. An adroit interpre- 
tation of the will (Bible) admitted shoulder-knots. Silver fringe was 
soon in fashion : 

*Upon which the brothers consulting their father's will, to their great astonishment 
found these words: "Item, I charge and command my said three sons to wear no sort 
of silver fringe upon or about their said coats," etc. 

Peter, however, who was a skillful critic, had found in a certain 
author, which he said should be nameless, 

.... *that the same word, which in the will is called fringe, does also signify a 
broomstick; and doubtless ought to have the same interpretation in this paragraph. 
This another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet silver, which could not, he 
humbly conceived, in propriety of speech be reasonably applied to a broomstick ; but 
it was replied upon him that this epithet was understood in a mythological and alle- 
gorical sense. However, he objected again, why their father should forbid them to 
wear a broomstick on their coats, a caution that seemed unnatural and impertinent ; 
upon which he was taken up short, as one who spoke irreverently of a mystery, which 
doubtless was very useful and significant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried 
into, or nicely reasoned upon.' 

By similar evasions, gold lace, embroidery, and flame-colored .>^atin 
linings were added to their coats. The will was at length locked up, 
and utterly disregarded. Peter, claiming the supremacy, styled him- 
self My Lord Peter, and discarded from the house his brothers, who re- 
opened the will and began to understand it. To return to primitive 
simplicity, Martin tore off ten dozen yards of fringe, a huge quantity of 
gold lace, but kept a few embroideries, which could not be got away 
without damaging the cloth ; Jack, in his enthusiasm, stripped away 
everything, reduced himself, in the operation, to tatters, and, envious of 
Martin, joined the -^olists, or inspired worshipers of the wind : 

•First it is generally affirmed or confirmed that learning puffeth men up; and 
secondly they proved it by the following syllogism : words are but wind ; and learning 
is nothing but words ; ergo learning is nothing but wind. . . . This, when blown up to 
its perfection, ought not to be covetously hoarded up, stifled, or hid under a bushel, 
but freely communicated to mankind. Upon these reasons, and others of equal weight, 
the wise m )lists affirm the gift of belching to be the noblest act of a ratioiiai creature. 
At certain seasons of the year, you might behold the priests among them in vast num- 
bers. . . linked together in a circular chain, with every man a pair of bellows applied 
to his neighbor .... by which they blew each other to the shape and size of a tun ; 
and for that reason, with great propriety of speech, did usually call their bodies their 
vessels.* 

The work, though admired was widely condemned. To a later 
edition was prefixed an apology, in which the author declared that his 
meaning had been misconceived. Perhaps so. A very peculiar person, 
like Swift, might so write, without any ill intention. But what shall 
we say of the spirituality of him who treats with pompous merriment 
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and witty buflbonery questions that rebt with the weight of worlds on 
the human spirit? Voltaire praised it, recommended his desci pies to read 
it; by many it was thought to be a covert attack upon Christianity. 
What church or creed does it not 'profane? Even the High Church, 
which he seems to defend, is a political cloak : 

'Is not relii;ioii a cloak; honesty a pair of shoes worn out in ihe dirt ; seli'-lovc a 
snrtout ; v;in;:y .1. sliirt; rtn<l conscience a pair of breeches? ... If certaii^ ermines and 
furs be placed in a cert.nn position, we style then a judge ; and so an apt conj'.inction 
of lawn and black satin, we entitle a hishop.* 

xVfter such ribaldries, what reason had he to he astonished that a 
Christian princess declined to place him upon a clerical throne? 

Drapier Letters (1724). A series of letters a^iainst an English patent 
for supplying the Irish market with copper coinage; inserted in a Dub- 
lin newspaper, and signed M. B. Drapier. Small change was wanted in 
Ireland. The English ministers, without consulting the Irish govern- 
ment, granted a patent to coin one hundred and eight thousands pounds 
of copper money. Swift considered the metal base, and, by stirring appeals 
to the pride and patriotism of the peoi»le, roused them against the 
measure. • The English government bowed to the storm, and withdrew 
the coin. These letters are distinguished by artful and trenchant argu- 
ment, vast passion and pride, bitter and terrible tslucot,— Gulliver^ s 
Travels (1720), a satire of man; the most original, the most carefully 
finished, and the most characteristic of his works; a production entirely 
unique in English literature. It is the journal of a voyager, who, like 
De Foe in Crusoe, describes in cool, sensible, and simple faith the events 
and sights which he has seen. In his first voyage, he is carried to the 
empire of the Pygmies, where the people are but six inches high, and 
surrounding objects correspondingly diminutive ; in his second, he is 
carried to the empire of the Giants, where the people are sixty feet or 
upwards, and other existences proportionately vast; in his third, he is 
taken to several fantastic countries, of which one, a flyi'^g island, is in- 
habited by philosophers and mathematicians, another by wretches w^ho, 
without intellects or affections, are doomed to a bodily immortality ; 
in his fourth, he is carried to a region whose people are hardly distin- 
guishable from brutes : 

'At^ast I beheld several animals in a field, and one or two of the same kind sit- 
ting in trees. Their shape was very singular and deformed. . . . They climbed high 
trees as nimbly as a squirrel, for they had strong extended claws before and behind, 
terminating in sharp point, and hooked. . . . Upon the whole, I never beheld in all 
my travels so disagreeable an animal, or one against which I naturally conceived so 
great an antipathy.' 

How ridiculous are human interests and passions when mirrored in the 
littleness of the Pigmy world I How vain our desires, how insignificant our 
pursuits, when tried by the standard of a mightier race ! What is a 
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lawyer but a hired liar, who preverts the tiuth if he is an advocate, and 
sells it if he is a judge? What is a legislator but a compound of idle- 
ness and vice ? What is a noble but a diseased rake and rascal ? What 
is sentiment but folly and weakness? What are science, art, and religion, 
but cloaks which veil the ugliness of human nature ? Brutes that tear 
each other with their talons, that howl, and grin, and chatter, and wallow 
in the mud, — these are the final abstract of man — of his instincts of his 
ambitions, of his hopes. Nay, they are better, for our species is 'the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl 
on the face of the earth.' 

This book is the expression ot Swift — the assembly of all his talent 
and all his passion ; so picture.'sque, so romantic, so melancholy, fo mock- 
ing and fiendish at last, yet so coolly and simply told, that criticism was 
for a time lost in wonder. 

A Modest Proposal (1731) ; a scheme to prevent the children of the 
Irish poor from becoming a burden to their parents or country, and to 
make them beneficial to the public. The scheme is, that the children 
should be sold and eaten as food I 

'I have been assured l)y a very knowing American of my acquaintance in London, 
that a young healthy child, well nur.sed, is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourishing, 
and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled.' 

He enters gravely into calculation: 

•A child will make two dishes at an entertainment for friends, and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or iiind ([uarter will make a reasonable dish, and seasoned with a 
little peper or salt will be very good boiled on the fourth day. ... I believe no gentle- 
man would repine to give ten shillings for the carcass of a good fat child, which, as I 
have said, will make four dishes of excellent nutritive meat.' 

This hideous treatise, so shudderingly calm, seems fit to have been 
the expiring cry of his genius and his despair. 

Thoughts on Various Subjects: 

•We have just religion enough to make us hate, but not enough to make us love 
one another. 

•When a true genius appcareth in the world, yon may know him by this infallible 
sign, that the dunces are all in confederacy against him. 

*The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because young ladles si)end their 
time in making nets, not in making cages. 

'No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

*A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

'Complaint Is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and the sincerest part of our de- 
votion. 

'The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our desires, is like cut- 
ting off our feet when we want shoes. 

•The common fluency of speech in many men and most women is owing to a 
scarcity of matter and scarcity of words : for whoever is a master of language, and hath 
a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon the choice of both ; 
whereas common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words, to clothe 
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them in, and these are already at the mouth. So people come faster out of a church 
when it is almost empty, tlian when a crowd is at the door ' 

Style. — Simple, plain, pure, rugged, vigorous, saxon. Without orna- 
ment, it is rich in the variety of its words and phrases. Always under- 
standing himself, he was always understood by others. He illustrates 
admirably an important principle of com[)osilion, — that, when a man has 
stamped upon his mind all the parts and joints of his subject, and is 
confident of his cause, he has only to resist the temptation to write 
finely, in order to write effectively. 

Bank. — In originality and strength he has no superior, and in irony 
no equal. He had the genius of insult, as Shakespeare of poetry. Un- 
scrupulous sarcasm and vituperation, crushing logic, knowledge of men 
and life, vehement expression, made him the most formidable pamphle- 
teer that ever lived. He was deficient in refinement of taste and lofti- 
ness of imagination, and lacked the nobility of nature to become a true 
poet, philosopher, or reformer. The grandeurs of the human spirit 
escaped him. Palpable and familiar objects, common words, common 
things, were the sources of his inspiration. Several peculiarities con- 
tributed to produce his effect, — skill'ul minuteness of narrative ; power 
to give to fiction the air of truth ; the habit of expressing sentiments, 
the most absurd or atrocious, as sober commonplaces ; of relating the 
most ludicrous and extravagant fancies with an invincible gravity. 

As a man, he is the most tragic figure in our literature. 

Gharacter. — Haughty and magisterial, with an overwhelming sense 
of superiority, seeming to consider himself exempt from the necessity of 
ceremony, and entitled to the homage of all, without distinction of sex, 
rank, or fame. While a simple journalist, he demanded an apology of 
the prime minister, received it, and wrote : 'I have taken Mr. Harley 
into favor again.* Warned the Secretary of State never to appear cold to 
him, for he wouldn't be treated like a school boy. Invited to dine with the 
Earl of Burlington, he said to the mistress of the house: 'Lady Bur- 
lington, I hear you can sing ; sing me a song.* The lady resented his 
freedom, and he said, 'she should sing or he would make her. Why, 
madam, I suppose you take me for one of your poor English hedge- 
parsons ; sing when I bid you !* Unable to control her vexation, she 
burst into tears, and retired. Meeting her afterward, he inquired : *Pray, 
madam, are you as proud and ill-natured now as when I saw you last?* 
Writing to the Duchess o Queensberry, he says : 

'I am glad you know your duty ; for it has been a known and established rule 
about twenty years in England, that the first advances have been constantly made me 
by all the ladies who aspired to my acquaintance, and the greater their quality, the 
greater were their advances.' 
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Tells Stella, with a vengeful joy : 

• 'I generally am acquainted with about thirty in the drawing-room, and am so proud 
that I make all the lords come up to me. One passes half an hour pleasant enough.' 

Possibly he expected this to be received as his peculiar mode of 
jocularity. Pope, one of his few friends, has preserved us a specimen of 
bis humor : 

•Tis so odd, that there's no describing it but by facts. I'll tell you one that first comes 
into my head. One evening Gay and I went to see him : you know how intinaalely we 
were all actjuainted. On our coming in, *'Heyday, gentlemen" (says the Doctor), "what's 
the meaning of this visit? How came you to leave the great lords that you are so fond 
of, to come hither to see a poor Dean !" — 'Because we would rather see you than any of 
them.'— "Ay, anyone that did not know so well as I do might believe you. But since you 
are come, I must get some supper for you, I suppose."— *No, Doctor, we have supped 
already.'— "Supped already ? that's impossible ! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. That's 
very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must have got something for you. Let me see, 
what should I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; ay, that would have done very well : 
two shillings— tarts, a shilling : but you will drink a glass of wine with me, though you 
supped so much before your usual time only to spare my pocket ?"— *No, we had rather 
talk with you than drink with you.'— "But if you had supped with me, as in all reason 
you ought to have done, you must then have drank with me. A bottle of wine, two 
shillings — two and two is four, and one is five : just two and sixpence a piece. There, 
Pope, there's half a crown for you, and there's another for you, sir ; for I won't save 
anything by you, I am determined."— This was all said and done with his usual serious- 
ness on such occasions ; and, in spite of everthing we could say to the contrary, he 
actually obliged us to take the money.* 

He was minutely critical and exacting. Once when he dined alone 
with the Earl of Orrey, he said of a waiter in the room : *That man 
has, since we sat to the table, committed fifteen faults.' 

He was constitutionally incapable of religion — incapable from a vul- 
gar temperament. Joy is wanting, save the joy of tearing. The idea of 
the beautiful seldom or never enters. 

He delights in images that repel a refined taste. But, though 
coarse, he is never licentious ; his grossness is repulsive, not seductive. 
He spent his days in discontent, in a rebellion of wounded pride and 
unsatisfied desire. All sufiering seems colorless beside the deep, long 
agony of his soul. 

Influence. — He agitated kingdoms, stirred the laughter and rage of 
millions, and left to posterity memorials {Gulliver and TaU of a Tub) 
that will perish only with the English language. His satire will furnish 
food for profitable reflection ; his romance will continue to amuse, doing 
the good that mere pleasure can do : but anything beyond ? Did he 
give any impulse to holiness ? Did he feel the burden of souls ? Do his 
writings breathe a wish or prayer for personal perfection ? In his philo- 
sophy of life were two fundamental evils, either of which must, at the 
outset, prove fatal to the highest order of influence, — a vulgar materi- 
alism, and a bitter misanthropy. He never rose above the mercenary prac- 
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tical — hia views were always dirocted to what was immedlatehj beneficial* 
which is the characteristic of savages ; man, to him, was a knave and a 
fool. Perhaps, therefore, his chief service to Us^, as his chief legacy to 
the race,* is indirect,-^the warning spectacle of liis powerful and mournful 
genius, with its tempest of hopes and hatreds. It is a theme on which 
the lightest heart might moralize. Over his grave, as in the sigh of the 
wailing wind, we hear the words : Knowledje uninnpired by universal love — 
unleavened by relit/ious depth and earnestness — serves only to hiflate with an 
indolent self-sufficiency and to dry up with a senmal pride; knowledge whose 
paramount or final end is to gratify curiosity^ to flatter vanity^ to puii^ for 
precedence f to minister to ambit ion j is vanity and vexation of spirit. 



POPE. 



He was the poet of personality and of polished life.— fforZ/W. 

Biograpliy.— Born in London, 1G88, the memorable year of the Revo- 
lution. His father was a linen-merchant, who, with a moderate fortune, 
retired in a few years to a small estate in Windsor Forest. He learned 
very early to read, and by copying from printed books, taught himself to 
write. Both parents were Papists. For such trivial elements of a 
schoolboy's learning as he possessed at all, he was therefore indebted to 
private tuition. At eight, he was instructed by the family priest in the 
rudiments of Greek and Latin. Was next sent to a Catholic seminary, 
where he lampooned his teacher, was whipped, and removed by his in- 
dignant parents. From the scene of his disgrace, he passed under the 
tuition of several other masters in rapid succession, but with little 
profit. Scarcely twelve, he resolved to direct himself, formed a plan of 
study, and executed it with little other incitement than the desire of 
excellence. His father, though unable to guide him, proposed subjects, 
obliged him to correct his performances by frequent revisals, and, when 
satisfied, would say, 'These are good rhymes*. His early passion was to be 
a poet, — used to say that he could not remember the time when he began 
to make verses: 

Why did I write? What sin to rae unknown 

Dipp'd me in ink, my parents* or my own? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey'd : 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife. 

To help me through this long disease, my life. 
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At this tender nge, he wrote a tragedy, which he persuaded his 
schoolmates to act, and an Ode on Solitude, From thirteen to fifteen, 
he composed an epic of four thousand verses. His time was now wholly 
spent in reading and writing. He studied hooks of poetry and criticism, 
English, French, Greek, and Latin authors with such assiduity that he 
nearly died. Of all English poets, his favorite was Dryden, whom he 
held in such veneration that he persuaded some friends to take him to a 
coffee-house which Dryden frequented, to delight himself with a glimpse 
of his model and master. Who can hound the possibilities of one that so 
early feels the power of harmony and the zeal of genius, and who does 
not regret that the master died before he learned the value of the hom- 
age paid him by his admiring pupil? 

His life as an author is computed from the age of sixteen. For 
choice words and exquisite arrangement, his poetry already surpassed 
Dry den's. At seventeen he was asked to correct the poems of a reput- 
able author of sixty-nine, and corrected them so well that the author was 
mortified and offended. Wits, courtiers, statesmen, and the brilliant of 
fashion caressed and honored him. His known devotion to letters and 
his promise of future excellence had from earliest boyhood won the flat- 
tering attentions of the most accomplished men of the world. 

In 1715, he persuaded his parents to remove to Chiswick, where in 
1717 his father died suddenly, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. The 
poet, with his now aged mother, shortly removed to Twickenham, a f pot 
to which his residence afterwards procured such classic celebrity. His 
grounds (five acres in all) he tastefully embellished with those designs of 
vine, shrub, and tree, which his verses mention. For convenient admis- 
sion to a garden across the highway, he cut a subterraneous passage, 
adorned it with fossil forms, and called it a grotto, into whose silence and 
retreat care and passion might not enter. 'Vanity produced a grotto 
where necessity enforced a passage.' Here, in poetic ease, he continued 
to live in the smiles of fortune and to bask in the favors of the great. 
His domestic relations were always the happiest — one placid scene of 
parental obedience and of gentle filial authority. In spirit and inclina- 
tien, his parents, we imagine, would have subscribed themselves. *Yours 
dutifully.' However petulant and acrimonious his disposition as displayed 
to others, to them he never intermitted the piety of a respectful tender- 
ness. Aware that his mother lived upon his presence or by his image, 
he long denied him?»elf all excursions that could not be accomplished 
within a week ; and to the same cause must be ascribed the fact that 
he never went abroad, — not to Italy, not to Ireland, not even to France. 
His life was always one of leisure, and — but for his strange mixture of 
discordant parts — must have been like a dream of pleasure, — a condition 
more conducive to effeminacy then to strength, more favorable to ele- 
gance of thought than to grandeur. 
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*A tart temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the 
only edged tool that grows keener with constant use.* Pope^s increas- 
ing pride and irritability, his supercilious contempt of struggling au- 
thors, raised around him a swarm of enemies animated by envy or 
revenge. His latter years were agitated by the asperities of personal dis- 
pute and the loss of genial companionships. In 1732, he was deprived 
of Atterbury and Gay, two of his dearest friends. From Addison he had 
been estranged. Swift, sunk in idiocy, he had virtually lost forever. In 
1733 occurred the death of his mother, then ninety-three years old. She 
had for some time been in her dotage, unable to recognize any face but 
that of her son. Three days after, writing to a painter, with the view 
of having her portrait taken before the coffin was closed, he says ; 

*I thank God her death was as easy as her life was innocent: and as it cost her 
not a groan nor even a sigh, there]jis yet upon her countenance such an expression of 
tranquility that it would afford the finest image of a saint expired that ever painting 
drew. Adieu, may you die as happily.' 

It is a pleasing reflection that the parents who idolized him, who had 
fondly watched his spark of genius fanned into flame, lived to see him 
the idol of the nation. He now complains bitterly that, if he would have 
friends in future, he must seek them amongst strangers and another 
generation. Henceforward he was chiefly engaged in satires, — his satire 
doubtlessly rendered more intense by his sense of desolation, — and was 
entangled in feuds of various complexions with people of various pre- 
tensions. In 1742 he became sensible that his vital powers were rapidly 
declining. His complaint was a dropsy of the chest, and he knew it to 
be incurable. With a behavior admirably philosophical, he discontinued 
original composition, and employed himself in revising and burnishing 
those former works on which he must rely for his reputation with Aiture 
ages. 

On the 6th before his death, he was delirious, and afterwards men- 
tioned the fact as a sufficient humiliation of human vanity. In his 
closing hours he complained of inability to think; saw things as through 
a curtain, in false colors, and inquired at one time what arm it was 
that came out from the wall. He dined in company two days before he 
died ; and a few mornings before, during a fit of delirium, he was found 
very early in his library writing on the immortality of the soul. Asked 
whether a priest should not be called, he answered, *I do not think it 
essential, but it will be very right and I thank you for putting me in 
mind of it.' In the morning, after the last sacraments had been given, 
he said, There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship ; 
and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue.* He died on a sum- 
mer's evening, in the month of flowers, 1744 ; so quietly that the atten- 
dants could not distinguish the exact moment of his dissolution. 
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Appearance. — A dwarf, four feet high, hunch- backed, thin, and 
sickly ; so crooked that he was called 'The Interrogation Point' ; so weak 
that he had constantly to wear stays, scarcely able to hold himself erect 
till they were laced; so sensitive to cold that had to be wrapped in 
flannels, furs, and linen, and had his feet encased in three pairs of stock- 
ings ; so little that he required a high chair at the table ; so bald, after 
the middle of life, that, when he had no company, he dined in a velvet 
cap. He could neither dress nor undress without help. His vital func- 
tions were so much disordered that his life was 'a long disease.' He had 
a large, fine eye, and a long, handsome nose. His voice, when a child, 
was so sweet that he was fondly styled 'The little Nightingale.' He 
was fastidious in his dress, and elegant in his manners. We are willing 
to believe that his bodily defects were advantageous to him as a writer. 
'Whosoever,' says Bacon, *hath anything fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himselt to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn.' 

Peculiarities — We are prepared to find him whimsical, fretful, punc- 
tilious, and exacting. Persons and occasions were expected to be in- 
dulgent of his humor. When he wanted to sleep, he nodded in com- 
pany; and once dozed while the Prince of Wales was discoursing of 
poetry. Often invited, he was a troublesome guest. The attentions of 
the whole family were needed to supply his numerous wants. His errands 
were so many and frivolous that the footmen were soon disposed to avoid 
him, and Lord Oxford had to discharge several for their resolute refu- 
sal of his messages. The maids were wont to justify a neglect of duty 
by the plea that they had been attending to the demands of Mr. Pope. 
He loved highly seasoned dishes, and would eat till his stomach was 
oppressed. Often, without a word, capriciously, unaccountably, he 
would quit the house of the Earl of Oxford, and must be courted 
back. He was sometimes sportive with servants or inferiors, but was 
himself never known to laugh. 

Method. — By his o^n account, from fourteen to twenty he read for 
amusement, from twenty to twenty-seven for improvement and instruc- 
tion : in the first period, desiring only to know ; in the second, endeavor- 
ing to judge. In his multifarious reading, he was diligently selective ; 
appropriated all poetic ornaments, graceful contrasts, noble images, and 
stored them away in his memory as his literary wardrobe ; combined 
and classified into a mental dictionary, so as to be ready at his call, 
the materials which might serve to round his periods or illuminate his ideas. 
What he heard, he was attentive to retain. If conversation offered any- 
thing, he committed it to paper. If a thought or word, happier than 
usual, occurred to him, he wrote it down. He required hia writing-box. 
to be placed upon his bed before he rose. Lord Oxford's domestic is said 
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to have been called from her b?d four times, of a winter's night, to sup- 
ply him with paper lest he should lose a thought. 

Having written, he examined and polished long; amplifying, adorn- 
ing, and refining. When he had completed a manuscript— his first 
thoughts in his first words— he kept it two years under his inspection ; 
invited the criticism of his friends, took counsel of his enemies; re- 
touched, line by line, with a diligence that never wearied ; sometimes 
recasted till the original could not be recognized in the final revision. The 
only peices which he wrote with an appearance of haste, were writteD, 
almost every line, twice over. 'I gave him a clean transcript/ says the 
publisher, 'which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, 
with almost every line Written twice over a second time.* A work, when 
once it had passed the press, continued to receive improvements in new 
editions. 

We need not inquire what will be distinctive character of the product. 
Method, leisure, independence of fortune, freedom from turmoil, conse- 
cration that makes poetry the lodestar of life, — this is the school of 
training for brilliant and perfect art. 

Writings. — Essay on Criticism (1711) ; a judicious selection of pre- 
cepts from Horace, Shakespeare, and other critics of the poetic art. Com- 
posed two years before publication, when Pope was only twenty-one. The 
first poem that fiixed his reputation, and commonly regarded as one of 
his greatest, though one of his earliest, efforts. In arrangement, novel ; in 
illustration, happy; in principle, just; in expression, terse and vigorous ; 
in thought, for so young a man, marvelous ; in harirony, uniform ; in 
rhyme, defective. One of the most remartable of its particular beauties 
is the comparison of a student's progress in science with the journey of a 
traveler in the Alps, — a simile that at once aids the understanding and 
elevates the fancy. 

Rape of the Lock (1712); the finest, most brilliant mock-heroic poem 
in the world. Lord Petre cut a lock of hair from the head of a fashionable 
beauty. A quarrel ensues. To laugh the estranged lovers together 
again, Pope writes an epic in gauze and silver spangles. Invocations, 
apostrophes, councils, fatal catastrophes, fearful combats between beaux 
and belles, spirits of the air — sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders, 
form the poetic mechanism and action. The loftiness of style contrasts 
with the frivolous natiire of the events. The history of a trifle is given 
with the pomp of heraldry, and the meanest things are set of with stately 
phrase and profuse ornament. A game at cards is a mimic Waterloo, 
whose hosts are marshaled by the king and queen of hearts : 

Behold, four kings, in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 
And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flow' r, 
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Th' expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four 'knaves in garb succinct, a tru ty band ; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand : 
And pani-colored troi)])s. a shining train. 
Drawn f.jrth to combat on ilie velvet plain. 

We confess to a feeling of impatience at this abuse of talent, this 
triumph of utter insignificance, and seek for some worthier employment 
of the artists' skill, as in the exquisite description of the guardian sylphs 
which flutter around his heroine : 

lint now secure the paijited ves-sel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides ; 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 
And softened sounds along the waters die ; 
Smooth How the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

The lucid sqm droiis round the sails repair: 
Soft o'er the shrouds the a-erirtl whispers breathe, 
That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sini their insect-wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clcids of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Tlnrir fluid ))f dies half dissolved in light. 
Loose to the wind tlieir airy gaments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipped in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 
While ev'rj' beam new transient coloi-s flings, 
Colors that change whene'er they wave their w ngs. 

The new race of supernatural agents — first given a poetical existence 
by Pope — were a happy substitute for the cL-usic deities of ancient writers 
and the personified abstractions of the romantic school. Though unsuc- 
cessful in its office of mediation, the poem added greatly to the fame of 
author, and probably deserved well of the public for its humorous satire 
of current foppery and folly. 

Windsor Forest (1713); ''a descriptive poem of much variety and ele- 
gance, in which the picturesque, however, is made subservient to sketches 
of life and morals. Composed in his earlier years, when the heart is more 
keenly receptive of natural influences, it shows a warmer sympathy with, 
the sights of earth and sky than any of his other productions. In diction 
neat, often rich ; in versification, smooth and harmonious. Fragments of 
it are admirable. The features are given in phrase so exact, so copious, 
that the imagin:iti )ii. as in the flight of the dying pheasant, must see the 
reality in the painting, — 

See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on iriumphant wings ; 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound. 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah ! what avail his glossy varying dyes, 
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His purple crest and scarlet-circled eyes ; 

the vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that Humes with gold ? 

But Pope is never so much a child in the presence of nature, that 
he forgets his business ; never so rivited by the vision of beauty, that he 
forgets to count his syllables, to round his periods, to finish his picture ; 
and so the lily of the field becomes, in his hand, a hot-house plant, and 
the living rose is transformed into a flower of diamonds. 

The Dunciad (1728), or Iliad of the dunces ; written to avenge hina- 
self on his literary enemies. Public games are instituted, and the 
authors of the time contend for the palm of stupidity. Theobald — 
Pope's successful rival in editing Shakespeare — wins, mounts the throne 
of Dullness, but is subsequently deposed from his pre-eminence to make 
room for Gibber, an actor and dramatic scribbler whose chief distinction 
is, that that he has been thus embalmed in the lava of Pope's volcanic 
wrath. This savage satire had the desired effect, — it blasted the charac- 
ters it touched. Some were in danger of starving, as the booksellers 
had no longer any confidence in their capacity. On the day the book 
was first put upon the market, a crowd of writers beseiged the shop, 
endeavoring by entreaties and threats to suppress the sale. Pope was 
executed in effigy. 

The ^Dunces'— as they were now known — held weekly clubs to 
determine plans of retaliation. A surreptitious edition was printed, 
with an owl in the frontispiece. For distinction, the true one adopted, 
in stead, an ass laden with authors. 

The w^ork displays fertility of invention, variety of illustration, force 
of diction ; but is often indelicate, oftener unjust, and without general 
interest. Insipid and heavy as a whole, it is splendid in parts, as in the 
closing sketch of the decline and eclipse of learning and taste before the 
darkening empire of advancing Dullness: 

She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval, and of Chaos old ! 
Before her Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varymg rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 
The sick'ning stars fade off th' ethereal plain ; 
As Argus' eyes, by Hermes' wand oppressed. 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus, at her felt approach and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

Essay on Man (1733), the noblest of his works, the mo;t influential, 
and the surest gurantee of his immortality. The essay consists of four 
^Epistles*. The first considers man in his relation to the universe ; the 
second his relation to himself; the third, his relation to society ; the 
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forth, his relation to happiness. The design is to reconcile, on principles 
of human reason, the contradictions of human life ; to vindicate the ways 
of God to man, by representing evil, moral and physical, to be a part of 
the Divine scheme for the government of the world. But what is more 
ridiculous than a musician in the chair of wisdom ? For once, Pope was 
not master of his subject, and undertook to teach what he had not 
learned, and could not comprehend. He aspired to harmonize conflict- 
ing systems of thought, and succeeded in making a chaos. Why approve 
or condemn at every step, if — 

One truth is clear : Whatever is, is right f 
What becomes of moral responsibility, if — 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar^s mindf 

What becomes of God ward aspiAtions, if God, withdrawn into the 
far depths of an eternal science, never touches the circle ot human in- 
terests?' Go ask the pestilence to excuse your frailties, and the earth- 
quake to forgive your sins I Eat, drink, and be merry, for you are shut up 
in the prison-house of Fate I In truth, we might say of the Essay on Man 
what its author has said less justly of the Bible^ — 

This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 
This is the book where each his dogma finds. 

Bolingbroke, whom Pope apostrophized as his genius, guide, and 
friend, privately ridiculed him, as having adopted and applied principles 
of which he did not perceive the consequence, and as blindly propagating 
opinions contriary to his owi^ The principles of the Essay were not im- 
mediately examined, and so little was any evil tendency at first dis^ 
covered, that by many it was read as a manual of piety. We do not 
look for vipers in a bouquet of flowers. Criticism, however, soon re- 
vealed that its positions, for the most part, terminated fatally to the 
highest hopes and interests of mankind, and Pope was under the bane 
of rejecting B>evelation and favoring atheism. He begins to distrust 
himself, to doubt the tendency of his teachings, shrinks back from his 
conclusions appalled, and writes his gratitude to the man who had sought 
to give to the obnoxious parts an innocent and consistent interpreta- 
tion: 

•You have made my system as clear as I ought to have done, and could not. It is in- 
deed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your own, as they say our 
natural body is the same still when it is glorified. I am sure I like it better than I did 
before, and so will every man else. I know I meant just what you explain, but I did not 
explain my own meaning so well as you. You understand me as well as I do myself, but 
yon express me better than I could express myself.' 
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Aware of his weakness, brought face to face with the inscrutable 
enigma, he turns his back upon the infinite, abandons the problem, and 
writes The Universal Prayer, as a compendious exposition of the mean- 
ing which he desired to be attached to the Essay , — the forgetful, genuine 
cry of a soul that once, if never again, feels the sadness of the universe, 
and sinks in a sense of divine mystery : 



FATHER of all ! in every age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great First Cause, least understood , 

Who all my sense con fin' d 
To know but this, that Thou art God, 

And that'myself am blind : 



Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To pee the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done 

Or warns me not to do, — 
This, teach me more than hell to shun. 

That more than heaven pursue. 



Again it is to be observed, hep as elsewhere, that, while the whole 
is unsatisfactory, the details are admirable — less admirable, indeed, for 
the ideas, than for the art of expressing them. That we see bi^t little ; 
that God is wise, though we are fools ; that self-interest, well understood, 
will produce social concord ; that mutual benefits are a mutual gain ; 
that our true honor is, not to have a great part, but to act it well ; 
that evil is made subservient to good ; that happiness lies in virtue and 
in submission to the Divine Will ; — these, though salutary truths, are 
common property: but splendor of imagery, inimitable workmanship, 
give to these commonplaces a potent charm, and secure for them an 
abiding place in the gallery where beauty garners immortally her own. 
What gives to the Essay on Man the perpetuity of its thought is the 
marvelous expression. Never was familiar knowledge expressed in words 
more effective, in style more condensed, in melody more sweet, in contrasts 
more striking, in embellishments more blazing. Mark the multiplied 
treasures in the following — nearly every line an antithesis and an ab- 
stract : 

Know then thyself, presume not Got to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Plac'd on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wLse, and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest, 
In doubt to deem himself a God or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 
. Chaos of thought and passion, all conf us'd ; 
Still he himself abus'd or disabus'd ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless errer hurPd, 
The glory, jest, and ridle of the world. 
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With what luxuriance and care he amplifies his thought in the 
noble but vain attempt to define the Deity without subjecting him to the 
limitations of matter : 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and^God the soul ; 
That, chang'd through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows] in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
*As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full) as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt* seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small 
He nils, he bounds* connects, and equals all. 

In lines like the following, he speaks with a dignity which perhaps 
has never been exceeded among the sons of men : 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven : • 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Superior excellence of form explains why no English poet — Shake- 
speare excepted — has supplied to our current literature and conversation 
a larger number of apt and happy quotations. His maxims, as the fol- 
lowing from the Essay y have become proverbs: 

'An honest man's the noblest work of God*. 

'Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence.' 

'Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and^expatiates in a life to come.' 

'For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er ,is best administered, is best. 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 
In faith and hope mankind may disagree. 
But all the world's concern is charity.' 
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Style. — Refined, ornate, antithetical, pointed, terse, regular, graceful, 
musical. 

Bank. — In every literary work there are two constituents, — the sub- 
stance and the form. These two, while they exist in and by each other, 
may be given different degrees of prominence. If the attention is bent 
chiefly to thought and feeling, the result is pre-eminently substantial or 
creative merit; if to expression, the result is pre-eminently formal or 
critical merit. Corresponding to these two attitudes of the mind, there are 
two classes of poets, — the creative, and the critical ; the sublime, and the 
beautiful ; the powerful and free, and the painstaking and constrained ; — 
the natural and the artificial. The first charm more by their massive 
grandeur of thought, the second by their careful finish of detail ; the 
first please rather the earnest, the second the elegant ; the first view 
nature and man through telescopes, the second through microscopes ; the 
first give us, for our field of vision, a natural landscape, with its diversities 
of mountain and valley, of forest and meadow, — the second *a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe, and leveled by the roller.' 

In the age of Pope, the critical spirit was uppermost, and he was its 
best embodiment. His rank, therefore, is not in the first order of poets, 
but in the second ; and here he is pre-eminent. He proposed at the start 
to make correctness the basis of his fame. A friend had told him that only 
one way of excelling was left. *We had several great poets,' said Walsh, 
*but we never had one great poet that was correct ; and he advised me 
to make that my study and aim.' Correct poetry, then, was a business, 
from which he was never diverted. His first study was to make verses — 
his last, to mend and adorn them. With what nice regard he fabricates 
his verse I *The fourth and fifth syllables', he says, *and the last but two 
are chiefly to be minded ; and one must tune each line over in one's 
head, to try whether they go right or not.' Far and wide he searched, 
not for passions, but for style; not for great ideas, but for colors. To 
this career of cold, outside scrutiny he was born. Of the fine frenzy in 
which we lose thought of words, he was by nature incapable. In him 
were no sovereign sympathies, no impetuous images, no tormenting con- 
victions, no internal tempests, no sombre madness, which urge forward a 
Shakespeare, a Milton, a Bunyan^ a Byron, and move them to write from 
an overcharged soul ; but the calm reasonings, the self-command, which 
box up a subject in a regular plan, divide it by rule and compass and 
dispose the ideas in files mathematically exact. In religion, he was luke- 
warm ; in politic?, indifierent ; in everything, studious of his own tran- 
quility : 

'In my politics, I think no further than how to prefer the peace of my life, in any 
government under which I live ; nor in iny religion, than to preserve the peace of my 
conscience in any church with which I communicate. I hope all churches and govern- 
ments are so far of God, as they are rightly understood and rightly administered : And 
where they err, or may be wrong, I leave it to God alone to mend or reform them.' 
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His emotion is always slight, his fancy usually sportive ; he shuns 
the heroic and the tragic — they could take no abiding root in a hot- 
house regulated by a thermometer. To a heroine floating in her boat on 
the shorelesd sea, he prefers one 

'Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames.' 

A ravished lock of hair is a more fitting subject for his poetry than 
the real loss that makes the heart with sleepless sorrow ache. He sees 
in the moon, not the pageant of the universe, but the chandelier of the 
drawing-room. A gewgaw in a lady's head-dress inspires his muse more 
.than the one white flower among the rocks. Occasional gleams there 
are, as we have seen, from the deeps of feeling and the heights of thought, 
but they are meteoric. We read, and are instructed — if we read slowly, 
and are not dazed by the shjower of sparkles or entranced by the won- 
der-working sounds that roll so nimbly and brilliantly along ; but he 
touches DO chord of the heart, lifts us into no region of high aspiration, 
wraps us in no dream of the infinite. He moved and felt within a 
retired and narrow circle. The men and women of fashion, their opinions 
and customs, their oddities and vanities, his own loves and hatreds, 
were his favorite themes, which he treats without the enthusiasm or 
depth of greatness. It is said that he never tried to be pathetic but 
twice. He has somewhere given a receipt for making an epic. It would 
be a phenomenal cook whose pudding should give us a deep insight 
into the workings of the heart, or inspire us with cravings after the 
ideal I He was a sceptic in poetry, as Hume in religion. The age required 
it. He wrote for a finical society, that preferred railery, compliments, 
and epigrams, to the beautiful, the grand, and the impassioned. In all 
things he displayed the same critical taste and exactness, — in his letters, 
in his dress, in his surroundings. As a landsca['e gardener, he was 
famous. From him the Prince of Wales took the design of his garden. 
From him, Kent, the improver and embellisher of pleasure grounds, re- 
ceived his best lessons. 

Without the universality of Shakespeare or the sublimity of Milton, 
he is, among the poets of artificial life and manners, the most brilliant and 
accomplished. 

Character. — A collection of contradictions. Professing contempt of 
the world, he lived upon its pleasure. Pretending to neglect fame, he 
courted it. Aflecting to ignore the critics, he writhed under their attacks. 
Scorning the great, he loved to enumerate the men of high rank with 
whom he was acquainted. Tells his friends that *he has a heart for all, 
a house for all, and, whatever they may think, a fortune for all,* yet enter- 
tained scantily ; as when he would set a single pint upon the table, and, 
having himself drank two small glasses, would retire, and say, 'Gentle- 
men, I leave you to your wine.* Avowing benevolence, he was guilty of 
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meanness which it is impossible to defend. Secretly or openly, he pursued, 
with an implacable vengance, whoever questioned or slighted his poetical 
supremacy ; y^t wrote, — 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the faults I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
Thai mercy show to me.* 

Dennis, who had been wantonly assailed, speaks of him as a 'little af- 
afiected hypocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at the same time but 
truth, candour, friendship, good-nature, humanity, and magnanimity.* In 
social intercourse he delighted in artifice, and was always an actor. If he 
wanted a favor, he contrived to obtain it indirectly, by unsuspected hints 
at its general convenience. It is said that he hardly drank tea without 
a stratagem, and used to play the politician about cabbages and turnips. 
He resembles a coquette, who, 

*Iu hopes of contradiction oft will say, 
Methinks I look most horrible to- day/ 

He has left us an account of a rehearsal before Lord Halifax, which, if it 
bo not duplicity, lies on the border-land, and is characteristic: 

*'The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taste than really possessed of 
it.— When I had finished the two or three first books of my translation of the 'Iliad,' 
that Lord desired to have the pleasure of hearing them read at his house. Addison, 
Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax 
stopped me very civilly, and with a speech each time of much the same kind, 'I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Pope; but there is something in that passage that does not quite please me. 
Be so good as to mark the place, and consider it a little at your leisure. I am sure you 
can give it a little turn,'— I returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in his chariot; 
and, as we were going along, was saying to the Doctor, that my lord had laid me under 
a great deal of diflElculty by such loose and general observations ; that I had been think- 
ing over the passages almost ever since, and could not guess at what it was that ofifended 
his lordship in either of tliem. Garth laughed heartily at my embarrassment; said, I had 
not been long enough acquainted with Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need 
not puzzle myselt about looking those places over and over when I got home. 'AH you 
need do (says he) is to leave them just as they are; call on Lord Halifax two or three 
months hence, thank him for his kind observations on those passages, and then read 
them to him as altered. I have known him much longer than you have, and will be 
answerable for the event.' I followed his advice ; waited on Lord Halifax some time 
after; said, I hoped he would find his objections to those passages removed ; read them 
to him exactly as they were at first ; and his lordship was extremely pleased with them, 
and cried out, 'Ay, now they are perfectly right ; nothing can do better.' " 

In religion, as we have seen, he was a man of easy, somewhat elastic 
piety. A worldly poet must be such. Like Swift, but with less excuse, 
he found pleasure in filthy images. His verse is often the receptacle of 
dirt. Some of his passages Swift alone might have seemed capable of 
writing. 

With all his literary vanity, he is said never to have flattered, in 

* Universal Prayer. 
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print, those whom he did not love, nor to have praised those whom he 
did not esteem. Certainly, his independence secured him from the 
servile drudgery of offering praise and congratulations for sale. He was 
a lond and faithful friend to the chosen few. *I never in my life,' said 
Bolingbroke, *knew a man that had so tender a heart for his particular 
friends, or a more general friendship for mankind.' It may be remem- 
bered, against many faults, that, while resentful and irritable to others, 
he was uniformly gentle and reverential to his venerable parents : 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

"With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make languor smile and soothe the bed of death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

His generous sentiments would seem to have been the colors of his 
better and present moments. He had the feeling and the admiration of 
moral excellence, and has described it admirably ; but the wingless 
brute was stronger than the winged seraph, and was constantly dragging 
him down. 

Influence. — To Pope the English language will always be indebted. 
He, more than any other before or since, discovered its power of melody, 
enriched it with poetical elegances, with happy combinations of words, 
and developed its capacities for terse and brilliant expression. In the 
form of his verse — the rhymed decasyllabic line, which he made for a 
time supreme — his influence is no longer felt ; but, in the taste he created 
for correct diction and polished versification, his influence will never 
cease. 

By his s i^tirftRr h e was a public benefactor. The poet may influence 
the mind to virtue directly, by warnings and exhortations ; or indirectly, 
by scourging vice and exposing folly. The latter is the method of the 
satirist, who is the Judge Lynch of civilized society. The case-hardened, 
with whom serious admonition is vain, he exposes to the public gaze for 
the public sport, not to effect any improvement in them, but, by showing 
their example to be intrinsically contemptible, to prevent the communica- 
tion of their disease to others. Thus, Pope was serviceable to his 
generation by satirizing its false taste, false virtue, false happiness, false 
life ; and, in the character of satirist, may claim a moral purpose, — 

Hear this and tremble, you who escape the laws; 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave.* 

We must acknowledge his service to us in reflecting, with curious 
completeness, the thoughts of his day. He resembles a plastic material, 

* Poi)e's ImUations of Horace. 
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which has taken, with singular sharpness and fidelity, the main 
peculiarities of the time. A semi-deist, without well knowing what 
deism meant, he exhibits in the Essay on Man the religious creed of the 
age — a creed which, by refining the Deity into an abstraction, leaves 
religion soulless — a bare skeleton of logic. In his translation of Homer's 
Iliad, he exemplifies in its utmost excellence the theory of artificial 
poetry. His various satires are significant of the social structure. 

In spiritual interests, his influence will ever be one of mixed good 
and evil. The reason is simple, — he had not spiritual healthfulness. No 
man can inspire and sustain his fellow-beings with high and happy 
emotions, who has not religious realization and a just sense of the dignity 
of human nature. Here is his characteristic view of human life : 

Behold the child; by nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livelier play-thing gives"his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper age, 
And beads and j>rayer-books are the toys of age ; 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before. 
Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 

The "rattle," the "straw," the '* beads," and the "prayer-books" are 
equally baubles, and end alike in weariness and death. This is deliberate 
and final — the sum of " life's poor play I" The greatest men have indeed 
had a sense of the pettiness of our lives — no great soul could ever be 
without it, but mark the difference : life is a brief dream, vanishing into 
the vast abyss of ever-present mystery — be humble ; it is a shifting scene, 
but Heaven is behind the veil of phenomena — be of good cheer amid your 
frailties; you are gifted with an immortal spirit, but you stand in the 
shadow of ihe great darkness — be lowly wii^e. We would have it consider- 
ed well, that he who would give enduring and efl5cient utterance to those 
echoing sentiments which search the heart, and in virtue of which poetry 
fulfills its truest mission of soothing and elevating the soul ; he who 
would gain the orbit of the high, the holy, and the real, see them in their 
eternal beauty, feel them in their universal interest, and exert the 
measure of their power on the minds of his readers ; — must have first a 
profound reverence for the divine, and a profound sympathy for the human 
— its hopes and its sorrows, its infirmities and its aspirations. 

What we would commend to the student's careful remembrance, as 
of practical moment, is Pope's admirable unity of method. He searched 
the pages of Dryden for the best fabric of verse, and, having found it, 
used it habitually. He read, first to know, then to judge, — always with 
reference to a fixed object. As he read, he posessed himself of the 
beauties of speech, gleaned what he thought to be brilliant or useful, and 
preserved it all in a regular collection. His intelligence was perpetually 
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on the wing. Not content with well-done, he endeavored to do better. 
In his highest flights, he wished to go higher. Having written, he revised 
often, retouched every part with an unsparing hand and an attentive 
eye. Here is a specimen indicative of his continual corrections and crit- 
ical erasures : 

The wrath of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain.*— iZi 



U^ 



The stem Pelides' rage. O Goddess, sing, 

wrath 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

Grecian 

That strewed with warriors dead the Phrygian plain, 

heroes 

And pecmled the dark heU vrith heroes slain .f 

flird the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

Milton, Addison, Tasso, Balzac, Pascal, felt similar anxieties. The 
first was solicitous after correct punctuation, the second after the 
minutisB of the press. The manuscripts of the third, still preserved, are 
illegible from the vast number of corrections. Balzac, dissatisfied with 
his first thoughts, would expend a week on a single page, and Pascal 
frequently occupied twenty days on one of his Provincial Letters, They 
realized that posterity will respect only those who 

file off the mortal part 

Of glowing thought with Attic art. 

' A little thing gives perfection,' said an ancient philosopher, *but 
perfection is not a little thing.' 

* As printed. 

t Corresponding lines of the original manuscript, the words in italics being erased, 
and those under them adopted instead. Between this copy and the printed one, was, 
of course, an intermediate manuscript. 
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SECOND PHASE OF THE CRITICAL PEEIOD. 
Age of George II. (1727— 1T60). 



FEATURES. 



Politics. — A^eriod of Whig supremacy. Pressed by the people and 
abandoned by the crown, the Tories were unable to take any share in 
the government. Strong in numbers and in property, they had scarcely a 
single man of distinguished talents in business or debate. The prepon- 
derance of intellect was Whig. 

Internally — with the exception of one or two ineffectual attempts to 
disturb the tranquility — a time of political torpor. Faction had sunk 
into repose. 

Two ministers give lustre to the administrative policy, — Robert Wal- 
pole and William Pitt. The first loved peace, and made his country prosper- 
ous ; the secound loved war, and made her glorious. 

Society. — For literary merit, a dark night between two sunny days. 
The age of princely patronage had passed ; that of general intelligence 
had not arrived. A poet was a wild ass wedded to his desolate freedom ; 
a ragged, squalid fellow who lodged in a garret up four flights of stairs, 
dined in a cellar on musty pudding among footmen out of place, wore dirty 
linen and a greasy coat, stood at restaurant windows snuffing the scent of 
what he could not afford to taste ; slept, like savage, amid the ashes of a 
glass-house in December, died in a hospital, and was buried, not in West- 
minster Abbey, but in a parish vault. Such was the fate of many a 
writer who, had he lived thirty years earlier, might have sat in Parliament ; 
and, had he written in our day, would have lived in comfort by the mere 
sale of his writings. A few eminent authors were more fortunate. Pope, 
raised above want by his legacy, and the patronage which, in his youth, 
both parties extended to his Hiadj lived calm and admired in his villa. 
Upon Young, Walpole had bestowed his only pension as the rew^d of 
literary excellence. Thomson, by attaching himself to the opposition, 
had obtained, after much severe suffering, the means of subsistence. 
Bichardson depended less upon his novels than upon his shop. Johnson 
and Fielding, two of the ablest men of the period, were hunted by 
bailifis, and arrested for debt. 

The change in the position of writers was injurious to society, as well 
as to literature. The Government, by helping only those who would 
employ their talent in the lowest forms of political libel, gave society 
a frivolous and material tone which it has never wholly lost. 
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Moral revolutions are slow. As in the preceding period, we see cor- 
ruption in high places, and brutality in low. In the House of Commons, 
members were notoriously at the command of the highest bidder, formed 
combinations, and extorted large wages by threatening to strike. Here 
is a man of the world doing buisiness : — *He (Walpole) wanted to carry 
a question .... to which he knew there would be great opposition .... 
As he was passing through the Court of Requests, he met a member of 
the contrary party, whose avarice, he imagined, would not reject a large 
bribe. He took him aside, and said, "Such a question comes on this day ; 
give me your note, and here is a bank-bill of two thousand pounds," which 
he put into his hands. The member made him this answer : "Sir Robert, 
you have lately served some of my particular friends ; and when my wife 
was last at court,^ the king was very gracious to her, which must have 
happened at your instance. I should therefore think myself very un- 
gratelul (putting the bank-bill into his pocket) if I were to refuse the 
favor you are now pleased to ask me." ' 

Private manners were not more estimable than public. 'Money* 
wrote Montesquieu, *is here esteemed above every thing, honor and 
virtue not much.' The coarseness of fashionable life, prevailing in the 
first years of the century, was but little mitigated. The novels of Richardson, 
attaining at once an extraordinary popularity, did something to refine 
the tone of society, but there was no very perceptible improvement till 
the reign of George III. The professor of whist and quadrille was a 
regular attendant at the levees of fashionable ladies. Wrote Chester- 
field to his son : *It seems ridiculous to tell you, but it is most cer- 
tainly true, that your dancing-master is at this time the man in all 
Europe of the greatest importance to you.' Among the entertainments 
in London, 1730, we find 'a mad bull to be dressed up with fire-works 
and turned loose in the game place, a dog to be dressed up with fire-works 
over him, a bear to be let loose a1> the same time, and a cat to be tied 
to the bull's tail, a mad bull dressed up with fire-works to be baited.' 
Such amusements were mingled with prize-fighting, and boxing-matches 
between women. 

Gin had been discovered in 1684; in 1742, England consumed annually 
seven millions of gallons. Nine years later it was declared to be 'the 
principal sustenance (if it may so be called) of more than one hundred 
thousand people in the metropolis,' and that, *should the drinking of 
this poison be continued at its present height during the next twenty 
years, there will, by that time, be very few of the common people left 
to drink it.'* A tax was imposed to stop the madness, but the minister, 
finding himself threatened with a riot, repealed it, declaring that *in the 
present inflamed temper of the people, the Act could not be carried into 
execution without an armed force.' 

* Fielding : On the Late Increase of Bobbers, 
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The general level of humanity was little, if any, higher than that of 
the preceeding generation. Executions, if not a public amusement, were 
at least a favorite public spectacle. In 1745, a ghastly row of rebel 
heads lined the top of Temple Bar. When Blackstone wrote, 160 offen- 
ces were punishable with death, and not infrequently ten or twelve cul- 
prits were hung on a single occasion. In every important quarter of 
the city were gallows, and on many of them corpses were left rotiing in 
chains. Often the criminals were led to their doom intoxicated, and some 
of the most distinguished were first exhibited by the turnkeys at a 
shilling a-head. Women convicted of murdering their husbands, were 
publicly burnt. Both men and women were still whipped at the tail of a 
cart through the streets. 

The impunity with which outrages were yet committed in London, it 
is difficult now to realize. Thieves organized with officers, a treasury, a 
commander-in-chief, and multiplied, though every six weeks they were 
carried to the gallows by the cartload. *One is forced to travel,' it was 
said in 1751, 'even at noon as if one were going to battle.' Perhaps no 
portion of English history has contributed so much to the romance of 
crime. ^ 

Beligion.— Among the educated classes the main thing was to imi- 
tate the French, — their grace and dexterity, their sustained elegance, 
their glitter, their fine drawing-room polish. English literature has no 
sadder sentence than that in which Butler, in 1736, declares : *It is come, 
I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons, that Christi- 
anity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all peaple of discern- 
ment; and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world.' In 1751, he speaks of the 
general decay of religion 'in this nation ; which is now observed by every one, 
and has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons' ; and adds 
that 'the deplorable distinction of our age is an avowed scorn of religion 
in some, and a growing disregard of it in the generality.' Warburton 
mourned that he had 'lived to see the fatal crisis when religion had 
lost its hold on the minds of the people.' Religion, like literature, was 
cold and unspiritual. Preachers were more eager to denounce an absent 
adversary than to save the souls of those who heard them. Not enthu- 
siasm and extravagonce, but sobriety and good sense were the qualities 
most valued in the pulpit. 'Discourses,' said Voltaire, 'aiming at the 
pathetic anda ccompanied witn violent gestures' would excite laughter in 
an English congregation .... A sermon in France' is a long declama- 
tion, scrupulously divided into three parts and delivered with enthusiasm. 
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In England, a sermon is a solid but sometimes dry dissertation which a 
man reads to the people without gesture and without any particular 
exaltation of the voice/ Here is Tillotson, the most authoritative of 
divines io his time, who talks like a demostrator of anatomy. Mark the 
style of his first sermon, — The Wisdom of being Religious: 

•These words consist of two propositions, which are not distinct in sense; ... So 
that they differ only as cause and effect, which by a metonymy, used in all sorts of 
authors, are frequently put one for another . . . Having thus explained the wordK, I 
come now to consider the proposition contained in them, which is this ; That religion 
is the best knowledge and wisdom. This I shall endeavor to make good these three 
ways :— 

•1st. By a direct proof it. 

•2d. By showing on the contrary the folly and ingnorance of irreligion and wicked- 
ness. 

•3d. By vindicating religion from those common imputations which seem to charge 
it with ignorance or imprudence. I begin with the direct proof of this.' 

Expositions, apologies, moral essays, while they supply rational 
motives to virtue, rarely kindle a living piety, and are utterly incapable 
of reclaiming the depraved. The heart is not touched by the dust that 
settles on the countenance. But between the dregs at the bottom and 
the foam at the top quietly coursed the genuine sap of the national 
life. Under the smoke, burning in silence, glowed the simple faith that 
never dies, soon to give evidence of its powerful vitality. The revival 
began with a small knot of Oxford students, whose master spirit was 
John Wesley. Their methodical regularity of life gained them the nick- 
name of Methodists, Breaking away from the settled habits of the clerical 
protessioD, they avoided all polemical and abstract reasoning, and preached, 
as they were moved by the spirit, the lost condition of every man born 
into the world — the eternal tortures which are the doom of the uncon- 
verted—justification by faith — free salvation by Christ — the necessity of 
personal regeneration — the imminence of death, — doctrines which were 
now seldom heard from a Church of England pulpit. These they re- 
garded as the cardinal tenets of the Christian religion, and taught them 
with a vehemence and fire that started the smouldering piety of the 
nation into flame. Their unstudied eloquence and complete disregard of 
conventionalities contrasted with the polished and fastidious sermons 
that were the prevailing fashion of the time. Wesley, relying upon the 
Divine guidance, frequently opened the Bible at random for a text. He 
believed in the devil, saw God in the commonest events, heard super- 
natural noises. His father had been thrice pushed by a ghost. He 
declared that 'a string of opinions is no more Christian faith than a 
string of beads is Christian holiness.' Such convictions are able to 
turn emotion into madness, and render the madness contagious. At his 
death, he had eighty thousand disciples; now he has a million. The 
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oratory of Whitefield, another of the Oxford society, was so impassioned 
that at times he was overcome by his tears, while half his audience 
were convulsed with sobs. His first sermon, as a bishop complained, 
'drove fifteen people mad/ He instituted itinerant preaching, became a 
roving evangelist, sought the haunts of ignorance and vice, to deal out 
to their half-savage populations the *bread of life.' His rude auditors, 
numbering, five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty thousand, were electrified. A 
few incidents will exemplify his peculiarities, and at the Mime time 
illustratate the characterintics of this reaction against the colorless, marble 
polish of the age. On one occasion, seeing the actor Shuter, who was 
then attracting much attention in the part of Bamble in the BambUr, 
seated in a front pew of the gallery, he turned suddenly towards him 
and exclaimed : 'And thou, too, poor Ramble, who hast rambled so far 
from him, oh I cease thy ramblings and come to Jesus.' 'God always 
makes use of strong passions' he was accustomed to say, 'for a great 
work,' and it was his object to rouse such passions to the highest point. 
Sometimes he would reproduce the condemnation scene as he had wit- 
nessed it in a court of justice. With tearful eyes and a trembling voice, 
he would begin, after a momentary pause : 'I am now going to put on 
the condemning cap. Sinner, I must do it. I must pronounce sentence 
upon you.' Then, with a dramatic change of tone, he thundered over 
his awestruck hearers the solemn words — 'Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire!' On another occasion, to illustrate the peril of 
sinners, he described an old blind man deserted by his dog, tottering 
feebly over the desolate moor, vainly endeavoring to feel his way with 
the staff, drawing nearer and nearer to the verge of an awful precipice; 
and drew the picture so vividly that the urbane Chesterfield lost all 
self-pos«ession and was heard to exclaim, 'Good God I he is gone.' 
Preaching before seamen at New York, he adopted the familiar symbols 
of their occupation : 'Well, my boys, we have a clear sky, and are mak- 
ing fine headway over a smooth sea before a light breeze, and we shall 
soon lose sight of land. But what means this sudden lowering of the 
heavens, and that dark cloud arising from beneath the western horizon? 
Hark I don't you hear distant thunder ? Don't you see those flashes of 
lightning ? There is a storm gathering ! Every man to his duty ! How 
the waves arise and dash against the ship! The air is dark I the tempest 
rages! Our masts are gone! The ship is on her beam-ends! — What 
next ?' — 'The long boat ! take to the long boat !' shouted the excited 
crowd. His favorite maxim was, that 'a preacher, when he entered the 
pulpit, should look upon it as the last time he might preach, and the 
last time his people might hear.' 

In this burning fervor of realization, began the revival of popular 
religion, — a revolt against the frigid and formal teaching, the easy-going 
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indifference, of the dominant church ; and this reactionary movement, 
communicating its impulse to contemporary thought, is premonitory of 
the general return to rapture and ii^agination, the grand and the tragic. 

Poetry. — To arrange words in decasylabic couplets so that the 
accents may fall correctly, that the rhymes may strike the ear strongly, 
that the lines may flow in unbroken cadence, is an art as mechanical as 
that of mending a shoe, and may be learned by any dunce who will never 
blunder on one happy thought or expression. Dryden suggested the art ; 
Pope mastered it, and his brilliant success produced a host of dull 
imitators. His well chosen sounds and symmetrical rhythms were 
adopted as fashion and fine manners, wherein the point of excellence was 
not to alter the pattern, but to vary its details of color. Without his 
powers, they affected his livery, till it became trite, then offensive. In 
their devotion to form, they forgot the spirit that warms it. Sense was 

sacrificed to sound 

And truth cut short to make the period round. 

Poetry, impoverished, soulless, and hollow, was waiting for a new 
development 

A few assert their freedom, strike the key-note of a higher strain, and 
seem to give signs that the human mind is turning oh its hinges, — that 
externals are not the true concern of the poet, that a pink doll is not a 
woman, that gallantry is not love, that amusement is not happiness, that 
*kind hearts are more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman blood.' 
Four poems mark the change, — Thompson's • Seasons, Young's Night 
ThotightSj Akenside'fe Pleasures of the Imagination^ and Gray's Elegy Written 
in a Country Church- Yard, Their main current runs in the direction of 
sentimental reflection. 

Thompson was contemplative, artless, sympathetic, and affectionate. 
He loved nature with those fresh feelings and glad impulses which all 
would wish to cherish, and he painted his love, in its smallest details, 
without being ashamed. His lines on the robin in Winter are in his best 
vein : 

The fowls of heaven 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
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And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the tahle-crumhs 
Attract his slender feet. 

A passage at the end of Spring contains a well-known line, and is 
characteristic : 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To hreathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast 

In his mode of thinking and of expressing his thought, he was original. 

Young was a clergyman and a courtier, who had vainly ^spired to a 

seat in Parliament, then to a bishopric in the Church, married, lost his 

wife and children, then made use of his disappointments and sufferings to 

write meditations on Zi/c, Death, Immortality , Time, Friendship, and 

similar themes. He was a lover of gloom, cf the imagery of the grave, of 

the awful mysteries of life. When he was writing a tragedy, Grafton sent 

him a human skull, with a candle in it, as a lamp ; and he uded it. His 

poem is a wilderness of reflection, through which his fertile fancy scatters 

flowers of every hue and odor. Its strength is in the vast number of noble 

and sublime passages, maxims of the highest practical value, everlasting 

truths — 

The glorious fragments of a fire immortal, 
With rubbish mixed, and glittering in the dust. 

The following may suggest its general complexion : 

Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 

Shall man be proud to wear his livery, 
And souls in ermine scorn a soul without? 
Can place or lessen us, or ag^randisze ? 
Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Look nature through, *tis revolution all ! 
All change, no death ; day follows night, and night 
The dying day ; stars rise and set and set and rise ; 
Earth takes the example. See, the Summer gay, 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers. 
Droops into pallid Autumn : Winter gray, 
Horrid with frost and turbulent with storm, 
Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away, 
Then melts into the Spring : soft Spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south, 
Recalls the first. All, to refloorish, fades; 
As in a wheel, all sinks to reascend ; 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 
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Akenside, earnest and severe, believed he had a message to deliver to 
mankind, and wrote in blank verse a philosophical poem on the pleasures 
of the purified intellect, as it contemplates flourishing groves, murmuring 
streams, calm seas under moonlight, autumn mists slumbering on the gray 
sky, noble architecture, music, sculpture, painting. We look, if not for 
a vision, for something that suggests an element of progress, — at least a 
disposition to cease chiseling, and to quarry the living rock: 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation : why ordained 
Through- life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ; 
But that the omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds? 



Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

(^ilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shade, 

And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? 

For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Maket said, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight. 

Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleasure's iBowery lap, 

The soul should find enjoyment : but f rt)m these 

Turning distainful to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 

Till every bound at length should disappear. 

And infinite periection close the scene. 

Gray, a man of vast and varied acquirements, felt, with a melancholy 
sweetness, the mystery of the world in its relation to universal humanity, 
and gave \oice to his musings in verse whose audience-chamber is 
capacious as the soul of man ; for it reflects, as in peaceful stream, images 
in which every mind has an interest, and sentiments which find in every 
bosom an echo. On the eve of a decisive battle, silently gliding along the 
St. Lawrence, in view of the hostile heights penciled upon the midnight 
sky. Wolf repeated the Elegy, in low tones, to the other officers in his 
boat: 'Now gentlemen,' said he at the close of the recitation, *I would 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec I' One stanza, one 
noble line, must have been fraught with a mournful meaning: 

The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Power, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e're'gave. 
Await alike th* inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead Imt to the grave. 
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All four, however, while they denote a traDsition era, show the 
influence of the artificial school. The intellect triumphs over the 
emotions, — emotion is formal, tears are academical. Thomson's muse is 
often dainty, formal, cold. He saw correctly what was' before him, the 
outward show of things, but had no glimpse of 

The light that never was on sea or land, 
The inspirarion, and the poet's dream. 

Young lashes himself into a never-ending series of antitheses, strikes 
attitudes, and assumes theatricals. Akenside is stiffly classical in manner, 
and gives us too much foliage for the fruit. He helps on his age chiefly 
by his subject. Gray can not shake off^ the classical drapery. He is 
fastidious, scrupulously delicate and exact, rather than fiery, tender, or 
inventive. 

Before any aspect of nature or fact of life is capable of poetic treat- 
ment, it must have passed inward, — out of the mere region of intellect 
into the warmer atmosphere of imaginative feeling, — there have flushed 
into glowing color, and kindled the soul to *a white heat.' 

Drama. — Of slight literary importance. In 1732, Gay brought society 
upon the stage, held up the mirror of nature, in which men and women 
couJd see themselves as others saw them — see vice made vulgar — see their 
most striking peculiarities and defects pass in gay review before them, 
then learn either to avoid or to conceal them. . The Beggars^ Opera was 
acted in London without interruption for sixty-three days. The 
characters are highwaymen, who wear — such was the similitude between 
high and low — the manners and morality of fine gentlemen. Hear people 
of quality converse : 

* If any of the ladies chuse gin, I hope they will be so free as to call for it.— Indeed, 
sir, I never drink strong waters but when I have the colic— Just the excuse of the fine 
ladies ! Why, a lady of quality is never without the colic ' 

Tragedy was marked rather by cold correctness and turgid declama- 
tion than by the freedom and warmth whiqh lead captive the feelings and 
the imagination. As a reflection of the movement in literature, Shake- 
speare, who had been banished from the stage, began slowly to reappear. 
In 1741, the Merchant of Venice was produced in its original form after an 
eclipse of one hundred years. In October of this year, Garrick appeared, 
for the first time on the London stage, in Richard IIL It ,is worthy of 
notice that this great actor produced a revolution in the art pf acting. 
He displaced the habit of slow, monotonous declamation, of unnatural 
pomp, by a more various and rapid intonation, and a more careful regard 
for the truth of nature and history. *If,' said Quin, *the young fellow is 
right, I and the rest of the players have been all wrong;' and he added, 
*Garrick is a new religion — Whitefield was followed for a time — but they 
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will all come to church again.' Garrick replied in a happy epigram, 'that 
it was not heresy but reformation.* 

Periodicals. — The daily miscellany, which Addison's singular humor 
had made so popular, passed into inferior hands, and fell into disrepute. 
Johnson, in 1750 and again in 1760, vainly attempted to revive it. 

The period is remarkable as the era of the commencement of maga- 
zines and reviews. In 1731, appeared the Oentleman^ a Magazine; and in 
1749, the Monthly Review^ devoted to criticism. These periodicals are 
evidence of the large increase of readers, and show, by their contents, 
that authors had begun to 'intermeddle with all knowledge,' — criticism, 
politics, philosophy, poetry, fiction. 

The press was now, for the first time in the history of the world, the 
exponent of public opinion. Said a member of Parliament in 1738 : 

• The people of Great Britain are governed by a power that Dever was heard of as a 

supreme authority in any age or country before It is the government of the 

press. The stuff which our weekly newspapers are filled with, is received with greater 
reverence than Acts of Parliament, and the sentiments of one of these scribblers have 
more weight with the multitude than the opinion of the best politician in the kingdom.' 

Said Johnson in 1758: 

• No species of literary men has lately been so much multiplied as the writers of 
news. Not many years ago the nation was content with one Gazette, but now we have 
not only in the metropolis, papers of every morning and every evening, but almost 
every large town has its weekly historian.' 

The Novel. — Proee fiction, we first observe, is not a wandering maze 
of fancy, but a tale with more or less loftiness of style, fulness of detail, 
and unity of action. If the interest turns on supernatural, improbable, 
or marvelous incidents, the story is called a romance; if on pictures of 
life, showing the web and texture of society as it really exists, or has 
existed, it is called a novel. If the novel re-creates the events and 
characteis of history, putting us into living contact with a given phase of 
national life, it is historical ; if it paints human nature and facts, with a 
moral effect or design, it is ethical. The ethical novel may convey its 
lesson in two principal ways, — it may inflict morality, or insinuate it ; it 
may wall up the heart with discipline, subjecting its impulses uniformly 
to a severe ideal, or, less exactins;, may adopt expansive and liberal 
measures, allowing a generous supply of air and sunshine. The first was 
the method of Richardson ; the second, of Fielding. The one represents 
noble dreams, enthusiastic elevation ; the other, noisy hilarity and frank 
benevolence. The heroine of the one is studious, loving, and pious ; of 
the other, modest, loving, and — an excellent cook. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other, and both are artists. In a literary, artistic view, the 
novels of Richardson and Fielding are the freshest feature of the period, 
and the most interesting. Few works yield richer profit or delight. In 
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them we see veritable men and manners, imbibe our notions of virtue and 
vice from practical examples, and see life translated into a spiritual 
language. Where should we go for so satisfactory an account of the 
general state of society as the standard productions in this species of 
composition aflford ? History gives us names and dates, we see the 
panoramic splendor of kings, and hear the sonorous sounds of war, but 
see not the many-hued daily life, the mad menagerie of passions, which 
they conceal. We see the dance and sparkle of the rose-colored waters, 
but think not of the hidden skeletons of death. 

History. — The historical literature of a people is developed by suc- 
cessive stages. Falling at first, like the mind itself, under the absolute 
dominion of the imagination, its earliest expression is legendary, and 
its form is metrical, — songs, epics, and ballads. These ^re the ground- 
work. They preserve the stock of oral traditions, and thus mark the 
dim beginnings of national life. Listen to the impassioned war-chant of 
the Anglo-saxons. It exhibits beforehand the flower in the bud: 

'The army goes forth; the birds sing, the cricket chirps, the war- weapons soand, 
the lance clangs against the shield. Nuw shineth the moon, wandering under the sky. 
Now arise deeds of woe, which the enmity of this people prepares to do. . . Then in 
the court came the tumult of war-carnage. They seized with their hands the hollow 
wood of the shield. They smote through the bones of the head. The roofs of the castle 
resounded, until Garulf fell in battle, the first of earth-dwelling men, son of Guthlaf . 
Around him lay many brave men dying. The raven whirled about dark and sombre, 
like a willow leaf. There was a sparkling of blades, as if all Finsburg were on flre . 
Never have I heard of a more worthy battle in war,'* 

Such productions are a source of amusement in time of peace, of 
inspiration in time of war ; and the minstrels who sing them rise to the 
dignity of final umpires in disputed question8.t It will be found that the 
first rudiments of knowledge consist always of poetry. In the absence of 
authentic records, this is the form best calculated to assist the memory. 

Tills sort of hero-worship, as a means of perpetuating public memories, 
is at length succeeded by annals or chronicles, with bare dates ; a diary 
of passing experience — a kind of historical almanac in prose or verse. 
See how the monks with monotonous dryness gather up and take note 
of the great visible events : 

A. D. 788. This year there was a synod assembled at Fingal in Northumberland, on 
the fourth day before the nones of September ; and Abbot Albert departed this life. 

A. D. 789. Here Elwald, King of the Northumbrians, was slain by Siga, on the 11th 
day before the calends of October ; and a heavenly light was often seen there, where 

■> Composed before the beginning of the emigrations to England. 

t Mr. Ellis, a missionary in the South Sea Islands, says of the inhabitants : 'Their 
traditionary ballads were a kind of standard, or classical authority, to which they re- 
'ferred for the purpose of determing any disputed fact in their history.' And when 
doubts arose, 'as they hart no records to which they could at such times refer, they 
could only oppose one oral tradition to another ; which unavoidably involved the par- 
ties in protracted, and often obstinate debates.'— Polynesian Researches, 
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he was slain. He was buried in the church of Hexam ; and Osred, the son of Aired, 
who was his nephew, succeeded to him in the government. This year there was synod 
assembled at Acley. 

A. A. 790. Here Archbishop Eanbert died, and Abbot Ethelherd was chosen arch- 
bishop the same year, and Osred, King of the Northum\)rians, was betrayed, and ban- 
ished from his kingdom, and Ethelrcd, the son of Ethel wald, succeeded him. 

Hear the dull babbling of Robert Mannying, as he turns the fabu- 
lous history of England into prosaic rhymes : 



Lordynges, that be now here, 

If ye will listene and lere 

AU the story of Inglande, 

Als Robert Mannying wry ten it fand, 

And on Inglysch has it schewed. 

Not for the lerid bot for the lewed, 

For tho that in this land wonn, 

That the Latyn no Frankys conn, 

For to haf solace and gamen 

In felawschip when thai sitt gamen.* 



Lords, that be now here, 

If ye will listen and learn 

All the story of England, 

As Robert Mannying found it writen. 

And in English has shewed it, 

Not for the learned but for the unlearned, 

Foi those that in this land dwell. 

That know not Latin nor French, 

In order to have solace and enjoyment 

In fellowship when they sit together. 



These are the infant attempts at regular narrative — mere pegs with- 
out tapestry to cover them. The narrator, however, in telling his story 
of the present or past, has thus far no choice of materials. Like the 
society for which he has written, he has a natural appetite for the mar- 
velous, sharpened by the mystery which hangs over what is distant. 
Nothing is too absurd for his or the general belief. The legends of the 
bard and the superstitions of the monastic — omens, prodigies, appari- 
tions, monstrous appearances in the heavens — are recounted with grave 
minuteness of detail, and copied from book to book as if they were the 
choicest treasures of human wisdom. Thus in 1483, the pedigree of the 
London bishops was traced back to the migration of Brutus from Troy, 
even to Noah and Adam. The History of the Britons, composed in 1147, 
and professing to take a comprehensive view of the subject, relates how 
Brutus, having slain the giants who peopled England, built London; 
how during a succeeding government, it rained blood three consecutive 
days ; how the coasts were infested by a horrid sea-monster, which, hav- 
ing devoured multitudes, swallowed the reigning king; how a giant 
more terrible than the others, clothed himself in iurs made entirely from 
the beards of kings he had killed, but fell himself a victim to the prow- 
ess of Arthur. The reputation of this work procured for its author a 
bishopric, and for several centuries but two or three critics ventured to 
question its accuracy. 

As the bounding boyhood of fancy merges into the sober manhood 
of reason, as the roseate hues of morning fade into the calm uniformity of 
noon ; so the poetical legend and the simple chronicle, with their mingled 



* Translated from the French of Robert Wace, and continued to the date of trans- 
lation, about 1330. 
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truth and fiction, advance to the dignity of genuine history, whose 
aim is to paint the past as it really was; to reconstruct the external 
picture of objects and the internal picture of soul ; to reveal the living 
man, in his voice, gesture, and dress, eating, feeling, suffering, fighting, 
toiling; to verify tradition, to rectify dates and texts, to reproduce the 
unity and drift of events by the motion and chain of ideas. This is 
history proper, as distinguished from mere annals on the one hand and 
philosophical history on the other — a linking together of causes and 
effects. It had its beginning nobly signalized by Raleigh's History of the 
World (1641). Though full of that uncritical sort of learning which now 
provokes only an incredulous smile, the eloquent strain of reflection to 
which it sometimes rises, is prophetic of the coming master : 

••By this, which we have already set down, is seen the beginning and end of the 
three first monarchies of the world, whereof the founders and erectors thought that they 
could never have ended. That of Rome, which made the fourth, was also at this time 
almost at the highest. We have left it flourishing in the middle of the. field, having 
rooted up or cut down all that kept it from the eyes and admiration of the world ; 
but, after some continuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it had ; the storms of 
ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches one against another, her leaves 
shall fall ofi", her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations enter the field, and cut 
her down 

'I have considered,' saith Solomon, 'all the works that are under the sun, and, be- 
hold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit;' but who believes it till Death tells it usf 
. . . O eloquent, just, and mighty Death I whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; 
what none hath dared, thou bast done ; and, whom all the world hath fiattered, thou 
only hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow words, Hicjacetl** 

But the first work to acquire literary pre-eminence in this depart- 
ment was Hume's History of. England, In the charm of its narrative, in 
its endeavor to construct an organic whole, it is an enduring monument. 
Increased attention to history, under improved methods, is a most im- 
portant characteristic of the period. 

Theology. — Theological composition was the continuous, central cur- 
rent of prose literature. The Baconian method, an appeal to observation 
and experience, had unsettled received opinions in matters of physical 
science. Locke, applying this method to the science of mind, had led 
men with increasing zeal to examine the principles of ethics and of re- 
ligion, and to exalt reason against authority — the reason of later in- 
quirers against that of earlier. Like the preceeding, it was a rationaliz- 
ing age. In the two previous centuries, the an ti- Christian attacks had 
been met on grounds more or less arbitrary. The obligation of religious 
belief had been based, to a large extent, upon the dictum of the 
Church ; but, it was replied, if that principle were admitted, it would 
be impossible to justify the separation from Eome. The old-school 
Puritans had made the Scriptures themselves the method of appeal, but 
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this was discredited by the iDterminable differences of interpretation. 
Others imagined they had found an infallible oracle in a certain inward 
light residing in the souls of believers ; but this expedient — too mystical 
and extravagant to be of any force in argument — had also to be aban- 
doned. The orthodox party were thus forced to defend themselves by 
logic. Is the Bible a forgery, or the word of the living God? Is 
Christianity an imposture, or the light which alone can lighten the 
world ? Such were the questions that broadly define the struggle. The 
Deists urged that the Christian doctrines were irrational, and proposed 
to substitute for revealed religion the religion of nature. The divines 
replied that a revelation was an antecedent probability, and was sup- 
ported by evidence, internal and external, so conclusive that prudence 
and common sense compelled its acceptance. 

The series of Deistical writings in this age closed with the posthu- 
mous publications of Bolingbroke, 1752. Admitting the escistence of 
Grod, he denies his providence ; admitting the possibility of a revelation, 
he denies the fact; admitting that miracles, if wrought, prove a Divine 
revelation, he maintains that the canonical books belong to a later age 
than the events they describe. 

Middleton, a most insidious and powerful assailant, first opened out 
the whole question of the historical evidence of miracles by his attacks, 
in 1748, on the miraculous narratives of the Fathers. 

The complete development of scepticism, however, is represented 
by Hume, whose teachings and influence will be considered hereafter. 

The orthodox position was given most fully and philosophically by 
Bishop Butler — incomparably the greatest of Christian advocates. In 
1736, appeared his Analogy of Religion^ Natural and Revealed, to the 
Co7istitution and Course of Nature. Its aim was to present the leading 
points in the controversy ; to show that every objection urged against the 
Christian faith may be urged equally against the economy of the natural 
world, and is equally valid in disproof of truths which are universally 
believed ; to find in outward and visible things the type and evidence of 
those within the veil ; to explain that the difficulties of revealed reli- 
gion have their likeness in that part of the Divine proceedings which 
comes under our view in the daily business of life. Thus, as the rose 
suspends its vital current but dies not, losing its grace and loveliness 
but springing forth afresh ; as the insect languishes, withdraws into its 
silken shroud, motionless and powerless, yet bursts its tomb and enters 
into a new world, rejoicing in the possession of new and enlarged powers, — 
so the spirit of man may be renewed through the dust and ashes of his 
dissolution, though our straining eyes may not follow it into the dark 
beyond. True, we may not reach demonstration. Here we see through a 
glass darkly — let probability be our guide. This is the principle on 
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which he retires, sensible to the sad discords of the universe. Who 
that has gone deep enough into the conditions of knowledge to feel the 
weary burden of 'this unintelligible world/ is not inclined to consider 
this a wise conclusion? The Analogy , in spite of its faulty style, is 
destined, by its very solidity and moral earnestness, to be the eternal herit- 
age of mankind. 

About the middle of the century, Deism as a creed or constructive 
system to live and die by, vanquished and languishing from internal 
decay, fell into disrepute. 

Amid this dust of debate, we may hear now and then the voice of 
ecstatic meditation, *sore sick' of the long din, convinced of its futility 
to arrest the religious decadence or quicken the ordinary soul, and call- 
ing men to the birth of a heavenly life. Perhaps the writer who exer- 
cised the deepest influence in the revival of the eighteenth century was 
William Law, who, almost alone among his contemporaries, might stand 
for a primitive Christian come to revisit a strangely altered scene. To 
his rapt contemplation, we are pilgrims filing swiftly across the stage of 
action, tarrying an instant yet in that instant on the road for eternity. 
'The whole race of mankind are a race of fallen spirits that pass through 
this world as an arrow passes through the air.' With such convictions, 
he was a fit messenger sent to Vanity Fair, to order its inhabitants to 
put on sackcloth and ashes. Eeligion, from being historical and rational, 
becomes subjective and emotinal. The appeal is to the heart. The 
Christian must separate himself altogether in life and feelings from the 
world that is about him : 

*A11 worldly attainments, whether of greatness, wisdom, or bravery, are but empty 
sounds. . . There is nothing wise or great or noble in a human spirit but rightly to know 
and heartily to worship and adore the great God who is the support and life of all 
spirits whether in heaven or earth.' 

Christianity is reduced to a single point, — redemption from the 
es^rthly to the divine ; and the proof, as against the infidel, lies in each 
man's consciousness: 

'I had frequently a consciousness rising up. within me that the debate was iequally 
vain on both sides, doing no more real good to the one than to the other ; not being 
able to imagine that a set of scholastic, logical opinions about history, facts, doctrines 
of the Church, or a set of logical objections against them, were of any significancy 
toward making the soul of man either an eternal angel of heaven or an eternal devil 
of hell/ 

His Serums Call is one of the most solemn and powerful works of 
its kind in any literature. Wesley even dates the rise of methodism 
from its appearance in 1730. 

Physical Science. — The history of optics and astronomical observa- 
tion is marked in this age by the important correction of the Newtonian 
views as to the dispersion of refracted light, and by the invention of the 
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Achromatic Telescope. Fraoklin, by his famous experiment of 1752, 
discovered the identity of lightning and electricity, which was followed 
by hid invention of lightning-rods. In general chemistry were announced 
many new and valuable facts illustrative of the phenomena of respira- 
tion and combustion. But the literature of Physical Science is valued 
more for its content than for its literary character, and the subject is here 
noticed only as indicating and assisting that critical tone of thought 
which was setting at jar the two elements of creation, the natural and the 
supernatural. 

Ethical Science. — This, in common with theology, was showing the 
spirit fostered by the Organum, Bacon, directing attention to facts rather 
than to established opinions, had produced a feeling of scepticis^m in the 
study of matter. His desciples naturally applied this method to the 
study of morals, and the controversy which they sprung, has continued 
down to ^ our own day. We possess the idea of right and of its opposite 
wrong, — what is the origin of these ideas? We feel that we ought to do 
the right as known, and to avoid the wrong as known, — whence this 
feeling of obligation? The answers may be reduced to two rival 
theories, — the intuitive and the utilitarian. By the first, the moral idea 
is a part of our native intelligence, a portion of the mind^s original 
furniture, in the light of which it sees and understands ; by the second, 
it is derived from experience — from an observation of the course of life 
which is conducive to our own and the general interest. The first 
teaches that we must do right for the sake of right, *in scorn of conse- 
quences;* the second, that we must do it because it tends to promote 
the good of others and hence our own. In the view of the utilitarian, 
'ought' and *ought not' mean the prospect of gaining or losing pleasure. 
Ask him why you should be benevolent. — Because others will reciprocate' 
your kindness. Why keep your promise? — Because it is useful. Why 
be charitable? — To secure the esteem ot those around us, and a return 
of favors bestowed. Whence the pleasure of being loved ? — The prospect- 
ive services we anticipate from those who love us. Whence the pleasure 
of piety ? — The expectation of the favor of God in this life and another. 
Of these antagonistic schools, the first may in this age be represented 
by Butler, the second by Hartley, Tucker, and Law. 

Mental Science. — Here we find theories of a similar kind. The 
source of knowledge was taken as the central idea. For example, I have 
the idea of space — the idea of a real, though invisible, fact. I know that 
it denotes a reality independent of myself — that it would exist if I were 
otherwise constituted — exist though the Omnipotent were not — uncreated, 
for it is no object of creation — indestructible, for it is no object of destruc- 
tion. I am equally sure that every effect must have a cause ; that the 
whole is greater than a part ; that, if equals be added to equals, the 
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nor did any 'other so readily raiae to distinction those who excelled 
in it. 

The prevailing style was still classical ; but to the nimble movement 
of Pope and the graceful pace of Addison, was now added the ponderous 
and stately gait of Johnson. 

Poetry, open to petty and superficial criticism, conformed to the 
rules and proprieties, but was divorced from living nature. 

Formalism and rationalism provoked reactionary efforts, disclosing 
far ofi forces at work, promises of the coming spontaneity in which 
poetry should flow as lava from volcanoes, light from stars, or perfume 
from flowers. 



RICHARDSON. 



His power was his own in the strictest sense ; not borrowed from books, little aided 
even by experience of life, derived almost solely trom introspection of himself and com- 
munion with his own heart.— Ooi*. 



Biography. — Born in Derbyshire 1689, son of a poor carpenter. Re- 
ceived a common-school education, and at the age of sixteen was 
apprenticed to a printer in London — a calling to which he was deter- 
mined by its prospective opportunities for reading. Advanced rapidly 
by industry and good conduct, was taken into partnership, and ulti- 
mately became the head of an extensive business. At fifty, became an 
author, writing during his leisure moments in his shop parlor. Delicate, 
nervous, often ill, his disorders terminated fatally on the 4th of July, 
1761. 

Writings. — Known from his youth as a fluent letter-writer, he had 
been engaged to prepare a manual of familiar letters on useful subjects; 
and it occurred to him, while executing the task, that the work would 
be greatly enlivened if the letters were made to tell a connected story. 
The result was Pamela^ or Virtue Rewarded (1740); published in order 
to cultivate the principles of virtue and religion in the minds of the 
young. 

Pamela is an artless and lovely child of fifteen, half servant and 
half favorite, who finds herself exposed to the wickedness of a rich and 
aristocratic young master, a justice of the peace, a sort of divinity to her. 
He insults her, but she is always timid and humble : 

*It is for you, sir, to say what you please, and for me only to say, God bless your 
honor!' 
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AgaiD he is kind, and she is confused: 

*To be sure I did think nothing but curt'sy and cry, and was all confusion at his 
goodness.' 

He confines her for several months with a 'wicked creature' ; threa- 
tens her, tries money, then gentleness. Everything is against her— -even 
her own heart, for she loves him secretly. The toils close around her, and 
she seems lost ; but a grand sentiment saves her. Distinctions of soul are 

the only ones that will live in Heaven : 

'My soul is of equal importance to the soul of a princess, though my quality is in- 
ferior to that of the meanest slave.' 

He learns to respect her, wishes now to marry her, and she answers 
him in a timid, troubled way : 

•I fear not, sir, the grace of God supporting me, that any acts of kindness would 
make me forget what 1 owe to my virtue ; but . . . my nature is too frank and open to 
make me wish to be ungrateful ; and if I should be taught a lesson I never yet learnt, 
with what regret should I descend to the grave, to think that I could not hate my un- 
doer : and that at the last great day, I must stand up as an accuser of the poor unhappy 
soul that I could wish it in my power to save.' 

She is happy now, for she may trust him; and day by day her 
letters joyously and gratefully record the preparations for their marriage. 
For her wedding present, she obtains the pardon of those who have ill- 
treated her. As a wife, she prays to God that she may be enabled to dis- 
charge her duty ; hopes her husband will be indulgent to the overflowings 
of her grateful heart; resolves to read in his absence, that she may 
polish her mind, and make herself worthier of his company and conver- 
sation. 

Clarissa Harlowe (1748), his masterpiece. Like the other, a novel 
of conflict, but in which virtue, subjected to a severer test, is given its 
greatest prominence. The heroine is of uoble mind, saintly purity, and 
never failing sweetness of temper. A despotic father, with an ambition 
to found a house, wishes to marry her to a coarse and heartless fool ; 
she rebels, is importuned by her mother, urged by a furious brother, 
stung by a venomous sister, growled at by two uncles, hounded by the 
whole family — aunt and nurse included. She offers to give up her prop- 
erty, never to marry at all, concedes, begs, implores, weeps, faints, but in 
vain. True, they are afraid of her tears, but the torture is obstinate, 
incessant. It is the sort of parental tyranny and stupidity that drives 
the victim to madness, dishonor, or death. 

When, at the last moment, she thinks to escape them, she is chased 
by another more dangerous, a splendid and accomplished, a gay and 
smiling villain, who desires to possess her, only because she is hard to 
conquer : 

,1 always considered opposition and resistance as a challenge to do my worst' 
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He spares no expense, scruples to no treachery, invents stories, 
forges letters, even gives the Harlowes servants of his own. Duty, 
humanity, prayers, entreaties, his own remorse, stay not the hand of the 
cruel executioner. She is vigilant, lives in the shadow of present and 
final judgment. Her life has been entrenched by precepts and principles. 
She reasons upon them, examines herdelf, and is conscientious where 
others are enthusiastic. With philosophic composure, she takes an in- 
ventory of character: 

'That such a husband might unsettle me in all my own principles, and hazard my 
future hopes. That he has a very immoral character to women. That, knowing this, it 
is a high degree of impurity to think of joining in wedlock with such a man.' 

Though gentle, she has pride ; defends every inch of ground, renews 
the struggle each day, loses — breaks, but bends not. 

Pamela had too little dignity, Clarissa has too much; the former 
was too submissive, the latter is too sublime. 

Sir Charles Grandison (1753), designed to represent the ideal of a 
perfect man, in whom the elegance of fashion combines with the virtues 
of piety. The hero is courteous, gallant, generous, delicatie, good, irre- 
proachable — through a thousand pages. His mild and gracious wife, 
whose tears are the *dew-drops of heaven,' says so : 

'But could he be otherwise than the best of husbands, who was the most dutiful of 
sons, who is the most affectionate of brothers ; the most faithful of friends : who is good 
upon principle in every relation of life?' 

Style. — Epistolary, prolix, realistic, plain, business-like. He seems to 
have written utterly without artifice, using, on all occasions, the first 
words and the first incidents. 

Bank. — Defoe had painted adventures rather than manners. To 
Richardson belongs the honor of having constructed the first epic of 
real life — the novel of character. Yet he was not of the world. He 
drew his inspiration less from observation than from introspection. 
Given the idea of a simple country girl, her ordinary situation, a fact 
or two from nature, he makes out all the rest by the mere force of 
reasoning imagination, as if nothing existed beyond the little room in 
which he writes. He describes objects and events with the literal minute- 
ness of a common diary, spinning the web and texture of his story 
from a myriad gassamer threads; yet never distracted, never forgetful 
of the single end ; twining and linking the innumerable fibres to bring 
out a figure, an action, a lesson. While he twines, he colors. Unlike 
Defoe, who sees only the plain literal truth of things, he sees through an 
atmosphere of ideal light, sees things beautified, elevated above nature. 
His best paintings are pictures of the heart, expressions of the motives 
and feelings that make fellowship between man and man. Hence, apart 
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from the story, a large element of the interest is in the sentiments uttered, 
in motives of action rather than modes. 

We could wish that his characters were less circumspect, less calcu- 
lating, less conscious. They preach too much. Pamela is a littie too 
tame, Clarissa almost too heavenly. Sir Charles is proper as a wax figure 
— he never did a mean thing, nor made a wrong gesture. But we must 
not forget that idealization was Kichardson's real excellence, as it was 
his necessity. 

Character. — As a writer he possessed original genius. He held in 
his hand almost all the moving strings of humanity, and made them 
vibrate in harmony. In the duties of morality and piety, regular and 
exemplary. Conscience, with its auxiliaries, religion, law, education, 
proprieties, was an armed sentinal guarding the way of life. Gentle, 
benevolent, and — vain. His vanity grew by what it fed upon, — the flat- 
tery of female friends. He was always partial to female society. At 
thirteen he was the confidant of three young women ; conducted their 
love correspondence, without betraying to one the fact that he was 
secretary and adviser to the others. 

'As a bashful and not forward boy, I was an early favorite with all young women of 
taste and reading in the neighborhood. Half a dozen of them, when met to work with 
their needles, used, when they got a book they liked, and thought I should, to borrow me 
to read to them ; their mothers sometimes with them ; and both mothers and daughters 
ased to be pleased with the observations they put me upon making.' 

He has portrayed himself in his novels. The following sentences 
are characteristic : 

The power of doing good to worthy objects is the only enviable circumstance in the 
lives of people of fortune. 

'Nothing in human nature is so God- like as the disposition to do good to our fellow- 
creatures. 

'A good person will rather choose to be censured for doing his duty than for a defect 
in it. 

'Neither a learned nor a fine education is of any other value than as it tends to Im- 
prove the morals of men, and to make them wise and good. 

'The most durable ties of friendship are those which result from a union of minds 
formed upon religious principles. 

•All our pursuits, from childhood to manhood, are only trifles of different sorts and 
sizes, proportioned to our years and views,' 

(What great man, looking upon the everlasting ebb and flow of mor- 
tal things, snatching a kind of solemn joy from the giddiness which 
follows his gaze into the infinite, has not felt the same sense of pettiness, 
— that the world, at best, is but a melancholy place, full of wasted pur- 
poses and fading images?) 

'A good woman is one of the greatest glories of the creation. 

•It is a most improving exercise, as well with regard to style as to morals, to accustom 
ourselves early to write down everything of moment that befalls us. 

'There is a docile season, a learning-time in youth, which, suffered to elapse, and no 
foundation laid, seldom returns.' 
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Influence. — When a man of ideas is a good man, and uses his strength 
for a noble purpose, he carries out the great idea ot God, — idealizes and 
beautifies life; multiplies humanity, justice, love, piety; increases the 
desire for excellence of manhood, of womanhood ; and the powers of good- 
ness which he sets afloat, go on with the irresistible gravitation of the 
universe, for the Infinite is behind them. The ethical novelist is such a 
benefactor. He unfolds the soul of things to our eye, translates morality 
from the language of theory into that of practice, brings the higher and 
lower principles of action into striking antithesis, and prompts our affec- 
tion to the good, sharpens our antipathy to the bad. Hence Pope 
praised the Pamela as likely to do more good than twenty volumes of 
sermons, and an eminent divine recommended it from the pulpit. When 
we consider how readers had yawned themselves to sleep over the old 
school of chivalric fable, with what delight they turned to this first 
'romance of real life,' how fashionable circles made it the theme of their 
enthusiasm, we can not doubt that Eichardson opened up a spring of 
moral health — a fountain which, beginning to flow, should never dry. 
Men and women looked in, became acquainted with the best things in 
them, saw the unsummed gold which slept unseen, saw of what manner 
of spirit they were, and this new light changed them. Thus old Gre- 
cian story relates how Narcissus went about among the rude, ill-mannered 
swains of Attica, and thought himself but one of them, till one day by 
accident he saw in the water a face more beautiful than Aphrodite's or 
Apollo's, and was astonished to learn that it was his own, and that he 
too belonged to the handsome kindred of the gods. Henceforth he went 
another man, driving the swine a-field as if he were himself a god, 
scorning all unseemly and all ungodly conduct. 

Perhaps the vice that Eichardson chose to delineate does not admit, 
under modern taste, the slow anatomizing with which he exposes it. 
Owing, also, to their prolixity and poverty of style, his works have con- 
tinually decreased in popularity. So essential is excellence of form to 
permanence of interest. 



■»•» 



FIELDING. 



Truth to English nature, and sympathy with manly quality, perform in Fielding, 
to a degree, the work of morality.— l?a«com. 



Biography. — Born in Somersetshire 1707 ; educated at Eton ; studied 
law at Leyden, but quit *money-bound,' before completing his course ; 
returned to England, and at twenty commenced writing for the comic 
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stage ; had abundaDce of health, plunged into jovial excess, took mis- 
chances easily ; married at twenty-eight, adored his wife, retired to a 
small estate left him by his mother, feasted, gave dinners, kept fine 
horses, a pack of hounds, a magnificent retinue of servants in yellow 
livery, and in three years spent his inheritance and his wife's fortune ; 
speculated in the Haymarket Theatre, and failed ; finished his law 
studies, was admitted to the Bar in 1740, but was unsuccessful ; continued 
to write for the support of his family, engaged actively in political con- 
troversy, always maintaining liberal principles ; became a magistrate, 
destroyed bands of robbers, and earned the 'dirtiest money upon earth ;' 
lost his wife while they were struggling on in their worldly difficulties, 
was almost broken-hearted, and found no relief but in weeping, in con- 
cert with her maid-servant, *for the angel they mutually regretted;' 
naturally ended by marrying the maid ; departed for Lisbon in the 
summer of 1754,* to restore his failing health, and there died on the 8th 
of the ensuing October. He had sown to the wind, and he reapt to the 
whirlwind. 

Writings. — Joseph Andrews (1742), conceived with the design of 
turning Pamela into ridicule. Joseph is Pamela's brother, and resists 
the advances of his mistress, as Pemela had resisted those of her master. 
Pemela herself is degraded from her moral elevation, and is represented 
as Lady Booby, whom the parson is compelled to reprove for laughing 
in church. The strength of the novel is Parson Adams, who is learned, 
amiable, innocent. He is unsuspectingly simple, absent-minded ; declares 
that he would willingly walk ten miles to fetch his sermon on vanity, 
merely to convince Wilson of his thorough contempt for the vice ; con- 
soles himself for the loss of a Greek author by suddenly recollecting 
that he could not read it if he had it, because it is dark. He drinks beer, 
smokes pipes, moralizes, and, when necessary, uses his fists with efiect 
and relish. He is Joseph's • friend, and both are models of virtue and 
excellence. They give and receive many cuffs, have basins flung at their 
heads, their clothes rent by dogs, their horse stolen, never have any 
money, are threatened with imprisonment ; yet they go merrily on, with 
thick skins, keen appetites, and potent stomachs. Eude jests, tavern 
brawls, ludicrous situations, combine to turn the tragic of Kichardson 
into the grotesque. 

Jonathan Wild (1743) ; an account of a famous thief, who turns 
thief-catcher, and ends his career at the gallows. Its best character is 

* ' Wednesday y June 23, 1754. — On this day the most melancholy sun I had ever beheld 
arose, and found me awake at my house at Fordhook, By the light of this sun I was, 
in my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of those creatures on whom 
I doted with a mother like fondness guided by nature and passion, and uucured and 
unhardened by all the doctrine of that philosophical school where I had learned to bear 
pains and to despise death.'— J. Voyage to LUbon. 
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the prison chaplain/ who exhorts the condemned man to repent, accepts 
from him a bowl of punch, because *it is nowhere spoken against in 
Scripture,' then resumes his ghostly admonitions. 

Tom Jbnes (1749), the history of a foundling ; his masterpiece. It 
was written during the first year of his magistrate life, and contains a 
vast variety of lifelike characters (most of whose laces are red), drawn 
chiefly from the daily experience of the police-bench. Western is a 
country squire, rich, fond of drink, ignorant, boorish, impatient of con- 
tradiction, and given up to every gust of passion ; yet he has tenderness 
and tears, and when the wind changes, can be led like a child. Tom 
dares to fall in love with his daughter Sophy, who is *the joy of my 
heart, and, all the hope and comfort of my age.' Immediately Tom 
must be thrashed, and Sophy shall be turned out to 'starve and rot in 
the streets.' She reasons, he storms ; she changes her tactics to obedience 
and prayer — he is conquered : 

*I am determined upon this match, and ha him you shall, damn me, if shat unf 

Now he can not rest till they are married : 

*To her, boy, to her, go to her. That's it, little honeys, that's it. Well, what, is 
it all over ? Hath she appointed the day, boy ? What, shall it be to-morrow or next 
day? I shan't be put off a minute longer than next day, I am resolved. . . Zoodikers ! 
she'd have the wedding to-night with all her heart. Would'stnot, Sophy?' 

The novel abounds in incidents and situations that are used only to 
briug out character. Thus, when Tom's arm is broken, Square the 
philosopher tries to console him by the stoical doctrine that 'pain was 
the most contemptible thing in the world,' but, in doing so, bites his 
tongue, and lets slip an oath. Again, the profound Square becomes the 
lover of Molly Seagrim, discovers that he was preceded by Tom Jones, 
who finds that he himself had succeeded to the accomplished Will 
Barnes, who still holds the first claim on her aflections. The elder Blifil 
is grateful to his brother for assisting him to obtain the fortune of Miss 
Alworthy by marriage. A highwaymen robs Western's sister of her 
jewels, while he compliments her beauty. That lady appeals to her 
niece in pride of remembered charms, that have glided into the abyss and 
rearward of Time : 

'I was never so handsome as you, Sophy ; yet I had something of you formerly. I was 
called the cruel Parthenissa. Kingdoms and states, as TuUy Cicero says, undergo altera- 
tion, and so must the human form I' 

Partridge, of proverbial humor, engages in Latin dialogues with his 
maid, and during one of these is assaulted by his wife. He is Tom's 
faithful attendant, half barber, half schoolmaster, shrewd, yet simple as a 
child. He goes to the theatre for the first time, to witness the repre- 
sentation of Hamlet. In the account of his impressions, mark the accurate 
observer of human nature, and see the flesh and blood of other days: 
5 
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In the first row, then, of the first gallery, did Mr. Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngest- 
daughter, and Partridge, take their places. Partridge immediately declared it was the 
finest place he had ever been in. When the first music was played, he said : 'It was a 
wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one time without putting one another out.* 
While the fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller: 'Look, look, 
madam; the very picture of the man in the end of the common-prayer book, before the gun- 
powder treason service.* Nor could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the caudles 
were lighted : 'That here were candles enough burnt in one night to keep an honest poor 
family for a whole twelvemonth.' 

As soon as the play, which was 'Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,' began. Partridge was 
all attention, nor did he break silence till the entrance of the ghost; upon which he 
asked Jones ; 'What man that was in the strange dress ; something' said he, 'like what I 
have seen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, is it ?' Jones answered : 'That is the ghost.* 
To which Partridge replied, with a smile ; 'Persuade mo to that, sir, if you can. Though 
I can't say I ever exactly saw a ghost in my life, yet I am certain I should know one, if I 
saw him, better than that comes to. No, no, sir; ghosts don't appear in such dresses as 
that neither.' In this mistake, which caused mnch laughter in the neighbourhood of Part- 
ridge, he was suffered to continue till the scene between the ghost and Hamlet, when 
Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so 
violent a trembling that his knees knocked against each other. Jones asked him what 
was the matter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage. *0 la ! sir,' said 
he, 'I jKjrceive now it is what you told me. I am not afmid of anything, for I know it is 
but a play , and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance, and in 
so much company ; and yet if I was frightened, I am not the only person.' *Why, who,' 
cries Jones, 'dost thou take to be such a coward here beside thyself?* 'Nay, you may call 
me a coward if you will ; but if that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I 
never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay ; go along with you ! Ay, to be sure ! 
Who's fool, then? Will you? Lud have mercy upon such foolhardiness! Whatever happens, 
it is good enough for you. Follow you ! I'd follow the devil as soon. Nay, perhai>s it is 
the devil— for they say he can put on what likeness he pleases. Oh ! here he is again* No 
further ! No, you have gone far enough already ; further than I'd have gone for all the 
king's dominions.* Jones offered to speak, but Partridge cried : 'Hush' hush, dear sir; 
don't you hear him ?' And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat with his eyes fixed 
partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth opeu ; the same pavsions which succeeded each 
other in Hamlet, succeeded likewise to him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said : 'Why, Partridge, you exceed my expectations. 
You enjoy the play more than I conceived possible.' 'Nay. sir,' answered Partridge, *if 
you are not afraid of the devil, I can't help it ; but, to be sure, it is natural to be surprised 
at such things, though I know there is nothing in them : not that ii was the ghost that 
surprised me neither ; for I should have known that to have been only a man in a strange 
dress ; but when I saw the little man so frightened himself, it was that which took hold of 
me.' 'And dost thou imagine then, Partridge,' cries Jones, 'that he was really frightened?' 
'Nay, sir,' said Partridge, 'did not you yourself observe afterwards, when he found it was 
his own father's spirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear forsook him 
by degrees, and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I should have been 
had it been my own case. But hush ! O la I what noise is that ? There he is again. Well, 
to be certain, though I know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder 
where those men are.* Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet : 'Ay, you may draw 
your sword ; what signifies a sword against the power of the devil?' 

During the second act, Partridge made very few remarks. He greatly admired the 
fineness of the dresses ; nor could he help observing upon the king's countenance. 'Well,' 
said he, 'how.people may be deceived by faces! liuLla fides fronti is, I find, a true saying. 
Who would think, by looking in the king's face, that he had ever committed a murder?' 
He then inquired after the ghost ; but Jones who intended he should be surprised, gave 
him no other satisfaction than, 'that he might possibly see him again soon, and in a flash 
of fire.' 
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Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this ; and now when the ghost made his next 
appearance, Partridge cried out : *There, sir, now ; what say you now? is he firightened 
now or no? As much frightened as you think me, and, to be sure, nobody can help some 
fears, I would not be In so bad a condition as— what's his name ?— Squire Hamlet is there, 
for all the world. Bless me I what's b^ome of the spirit? As I am a living soul, I thought 
I saw him sink into the earth.' 'Indeed you saw right,' answered Jones. *Well, well,' 
cries Partridge, 'I know it is only a play ; and besides, if there was anything in all this. 
Madam Miller would not laugh so ; for, as to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, 
if the devil was here in person. There, there ; ay, no wonder you are in such a passion ; 
shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If she was my own mother, I should serve her so. 
To be sure all duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. Ay, go about your 
business ; I hate the sight of you.' 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play which Hamlet introduces before the 
king. This he did not first understand, till Jones explained it to him ; but he no sooner 
entered into the spirit of it, than he began to bless himself that he had never committed 
murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, lie asked her : 'If she did not imagine the king 
looked as if he was touched ; though he is,' said he 'a good actor, and doth all he can to 
hide it. Well, I would not have so much to answer for as that wicked man there hath, to 
sit upon a much higher chair than he sits upon. No wonder he ran away; for your 
sake I'll never trust an Innocent face again.' 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention of Partridge, who expressed much 
surprise at the number of skulls thrown upon the stage. To which Jones answered : 'That 
it was one of the most famous burial-places about town.' *No wonder, then,' cries Part- 
ridge, 'that the place is haunted. But I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. I had 
a sexton when I was clerk that should have dug three graves while he is digging one. The 
fellow handles a spade as if it was the first time he had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may 
sing. You had rather sing than work, I believe.' Upon Hamlet's taking up the skull, he 
cried out : 'Well ! it is strange to see how fearless some men are : I never could bring my- 
self to touch anything belonging to a dead man on any account. He seemed frightened 
enough too at the ghost, I thought. Nemo omnibtu horia sapU,* 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the play; at the end of which Jones 
asked him which of the players he had liked best To this he answered, with some 
appearance of indignation at the question: *The king without doubt.' 'Indeed, Mr. 
Partridge,' says Mrs. Miller, 'you are not of the same opinion with the town : for they are 
all agreed that Hamlet is acted by the best player who ever was on the stage.' 'He the best 
player!' criel Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer; 'why, I could uct as well as he my- 
self. I am sure if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked in the very same manner, and 
done just as he did. And then, to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and 
his mother, where you told me he acted so fine, why. Lord help me! any man— that is, 
any good man— that had such a mother, would have done exactly the same. I know you 
are only joking with me ; but, indeed, madam, though I was never at a play in London, 
yet I have seen acting before in the country ; and the king for my money ; he speaks all his 
words distinctly, half as loud again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.' 

Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse, where Partridge had afforded great mirth, 
not only to Jones and Mrs. Miller, but to all who sat within hearing, who were more atten 
tive to what he said than to anything that passed on the stage. He durst not go to bed all 
that night for fear of the ghost ; and for many nights after, sweated two or three hours 
before he went to sleep with the same apprehensions, and waked several times in great 
horrors, crying out: 'Lord have mercy upon us! there it is.* 

Amelia (1751), a character sketched from his own wife. Captain 
Booth, Amelia's husband is irregular, extravagant, a bad manager, a 
victim to temptation, but a sincere penitent ; is instinctively generous, as 
a dog is instinctively affectionate ; has a woman's heart in his soldier's 
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body; is devoted to his wife, weeps at thought of her, treasures her 
words, loves her supremely, with a perennial warmth : 

'If I had the world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's feet ; and so Heaven 
knows, I would ten thousand worlds.' 

Amelia is, according to Fielding's idea, the assembly of domestic 
virtues. She is tender, forgiving, and excessively modest; says, 'Dear 
Billy, though my understanding be much inferior to yours;' receives a 
love-letter, throws it away, and says: 

*I would not have such a letter in my possession for the universe ; I thought my eyes 
contaminated with reading it.' 

Style. — Fresh, vigorous, easy, idiomatic, exhibiting a care and re- 
finement altogether unknown to that of Richardson. 

Bank. — A masterly observer, and painter of human nature as he 
witnessed it. What he has given us is for the most part his actual 
experience, illuminated, of course, by his own genius. He declares that 
if he imagines a feature, it is because he has seen it. He lived through 
the scenes and characters he has described ; saw the world in its 
hilarity, coarseness, and brutality ; saw natural impulse unveiled ; saw 
the turmoil of vanities, follies, lusts, and rancors, naked and cloaked ; 
saw men of nerve and muscle, full of warmth and force, with overflow- 
ing instincts, jostling atid violent, yet liberal, loyal, and joyous. Of 
what he gawj he drew living pictures. Here lies his pre-eminence. He 
announced that his object was faithfully to paint real life. But in 
doing so, he gathered the harvest and forgot the flowers. Life has 
its poetry, as well as its prose ; its moral heroism, as well as its physi- 
cal valor ; its visions, as well as its bread. Of these less solid and 
loftier constituents, he had but slight appreciation. Hence his characters 
are strongly-built rather than refined. As a mere observer, he was 
superior to Richardson and little inferior to Shakespeare, though with- 
out any of the poetical qualities of either. Width of sympathy, 
delicacy of perception, high cast of thought, are wanting. He is the 
novelist of the lower million; Richardson, of the upper ten thousand. 
He teaches morality indirectly, in the comic style, which, he maintain- 
ed, disposes men to be 'more full of good humor and benevolence ;' 
Richardson, directly, in the serious, tragic style, for by the sadness of the 
countenance the heart is made better. 

If the novel be held to include love, satire, humor, observation, 
genuine portrayal of facts, of living veritable persons, and skill in the 
arrangement of plot and incident, he surpasses Richardson, and perhaps 
is unsurpassed by any other; if, more justly, the ethical tendency, the 
predominance of character, is the leading index of power in the novel- 
ist, to Richardson must be assigned the seat of honor. 
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Oharacter.— ^Sanguine, affectionate, extravagant, careless, jolly; a 
drinker, a roysterer, acquainted with the lower orders of all classes, and 
familiar with the ups and downs of life. His views were those which 
commend themselves to a man who sees the world as it is, who has no 
visionary dreams or passionate aspirations, and who has a thoroughly 
generous nature. Morality, with him, was not a law ; yet in his way, 
he was a moralist. He satirizes vice, excuses, condemns, suggests moral 
conclusions. His hero is neither a libertine nor an ascetic ; he is a full- 
blooded healthy animal, with respect for the Church so long as it does 
not break with common sense, but without exaltation or poetic rapture. 
The novelist, pre-eminently of authors, records himself in his writings. 
Not more decisively does a Chinese drawing reveal its nationality than 
do the works of his imagination reveal the experience and observation out 
of which that imagination has grown. His heroes and heroines are his 
ideals, and these must be built of the idealized materials of his actual life 
and history. Perhaps he had all the best parts of a man, except delicacy 
and moderation. 

Influence. — Probably his only legacy to mankind, certainly his^chief 
one, is the picture he has set before us of English society in his genera- 
tion. We see pretty much what we should have seen as lookers-on. In 
vindicating the novel against the loftier pretensions of professed historians, 
he asserted that *m their productions nothing is true but the names and 
dates, whereas in mine everything is true but the names and dates.' 
Without going so far, as the novel embodies substantially the remarks 
of the ablest observers upon their contemporaries, we may admit his 
claim to be a writer of history, who, more faithfully than many histo- 
rians proper, has given us the very form and pressure of the times. 

In his own age, when coarseness was less offensive, he did, as a 
humorist, the good that mere pleasure can do. His humor, however, is 
in this age situated where those who are refined or well dressed will not 
care to enter. In this direction, as in others, his influence has ceased to be 
felt. This is the criterion of a truly great man, — that his life has been 
deepened and chastened by sorrow, enabling him to discern the inner 
heart of things, so that there rises out of him a kind of universal 
Psalm ; his thought is in our thoughts, and the fruit of his genius 
scatters its seed across continents and centuries. 
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HUME. 



Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in his lifetime and since his death, 
as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit— ^dam Smiih, 



Biography. — Born in Edinburgh 1711, and educated at Edinburgh 
University ; was designed for the law, studied, but never practiced. He 
had an insurmountable aversion to every thing but literature : 

' While they (the family) fancied I was pouring ui>on Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and 
Viigil were the authors which I was secretly devouring.' 

His slender fortune and impaired heath — the result of a too ardent 
application — forced him to try mercantile life, but in a few months he 
found this employment equally uncongenial. He then went to France, 
studied three years in retirement, living with the utmost frugality, and 
returned in 1737. His patrimony hardly sufficient for his support, he 
became tutor one year to a young nobleman of deranged mind ; next 
became a candidate for the professorship of moral philosophy in his 
native university, bul was unsuccessful: 

' I am informed that such a popular clamor has been raised against me in Edin- 
burgh, on account of scepticism^ heterodoxy, and other hard names, which confound 
the ignorant, that my friends find some difficulty in working out the point of my pro- 
fessorship, which once appeared so easy.' 

He then became secretary, two years, to Greneral St. Clair, attending 
him first in an expedition against Canada, afterwards in an embassy to 
the courts of Vienna and Turin: 

• These two years were almost the only interruptions which my studies have received 
during the course of my life : I passed them agreeably, and in good company ; and my 
appointments, with my frugality, had made me reach a fortune which I called independ- 
ent, though most of my friends were inclined to smile when I said so : m short, I was 
now master of near a thousand pounds.' 

Wrote industriously, as had been his habit ; published, was neglected, 
but pressed on : 

• On my return from Italy (1749), I had the mortification to find all England in a 
ferment on account of Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry, while my performance was entirely 
overlooked and neglected. A new edition which had been published in London, of my 
Essays, moral and political, met not with a much better reception. 

'Such is the force of natural temper, that these disapi>ointments made little or no 
impression on me.* 

In 1752, he was chosen librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, and, 
placed in command of a large library, struck into the path of historical 
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writing. In 1763, he attended Lord Hertford on his embassy to Paris,, 
where he was received with marked distinction. Three years later, he 
returned to his native city, with the view of burying himself in a philo- 
sophical retreat, but was induced to accept the office of Under-sec re tary 
of State, which he held for two years : 

' I returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very opulent (for I possessed a revenue of one 
thousand pounds a year), healthy, and, though somewhat stricken in years, with the 
prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the increase of my reputation.' 

Here he lived in the tranquil enjoyment of his fame, and in the 
affection of his personal friends. In the spring of 1776, he was struck 
with what he knew to be a mortal and incurable disease, and, with the 
utmost composure, awaited his speedy dissolution. While his person 
declined, his spirits were unabated. He possessed the same assiduity in 
study, and the same gayety in company: 

' I consider, besides, that a man of 65, by dying, cuts oflF only a few years of in- 
firmities ; and though I see many symptoms of my literarj' reputation's breaking out at 
last with additional lustre, I know that I could have but few years to enjoy it. It is 
difficult to be more detached from life than I am at present.' 

Sensible that he was sinking, he diverted himself with the revision of 
his works, with books of amusement, with an occasional game of whist in 
the evening. His cheerfulness was so great, that many could not believe 
he was dying. He was perfectly resigned, free from anxiety or impatience. 
Beading, shortly before his death, Lucian's DialogiLes of the Deady he 
said that, among all the excuses alleged to Charon^ for not entering 
readily into his boat, he could find none that fitted himself: he had no 
house to complete, no daughter to provide for, no enemies to be revenged 
upon: 

'I could not well imagine,' said he, *what excuse I could make to Charon in order 
to obtain a little delay. I have done every thing of consequence which I ever meant to 
do ; and I could at no time expect to leavp my relations and friends in a better situation 
than that in which I am now likely to leave them : I, therefore, have all reason to die 
contented.' 

He invents jocular excuses, which he supposes may be made to 
Charon, and imagines the very surly answers which it may suit the 
character of the grim ferryman to return : 

* The ferryman in Greek mythology, who for a halfpenny carries across the Stygian 
lake the souls of the dead that flock to its shores : 

There Charon stands, who rules the dreary coasts ; 

A sordid god : down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard descends, uncomb'd, unclean ; 

His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire ; 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. 

He spreads his canvass, with his pole he steers ; 

The frights of flitting ghosts in his thin bottom bears. 

He look'd in years, yet in his years were seen 

A youthful vigor, autumnal green. 
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* Ui)on further consideration, I thought I might say to him, good Charon, I have been 
correcting my works for a new edition. Allow me a little time, that I may see how the 
public receives the alterations.— There will be no end of such excuses ; so, honest friend, 
please step into the boat —But I might still urge, Have a little patience, good Charon : I 
have been endeavoring to open the eyes of the public. If I live a few years longer, I 
may have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall of some of the prevailing systems of 
superstition. But Charon would then lose all temper and decency.— You loitering rogue, 
that will not happen these many hundred years. Do you fancy I will grant you a lease 
for so long a term ? Get into the boat this instant, you lazy, loitering rogue.' 

On the 26th of August, 1776, his physician wrote to Adam Smith : 

' Dear Sir,— Yesterday, about four o'clock, afternoon, Mr. Hume expired. The near 
approach of his death became evident in the night between Thursday and Friday, when 
his disease became excessive, and soon weakened him so much that he could no longer 
rise out of his bed. He coniinued to the last perfectly sensible, and free from much 
pain or feelings of distress. He never dropped the smallest expression of impatience; 
but when he had occasion to speak to the people about him, always did it with affec- 
tion and tenderness. I thought it improper to write to bring you over, especially as I 
heard that he had dictated a letter to you, desiring you not to come. When he became 
very weak, it cost him an effort to speak; and he died in such a happy composure of 
mind, that nothing could exceed it,' 

Men who have formed high conceptions of duty, who have bridled 
the tumult of passion, who pass their lives in a calm sense of virtue 
and of dignity, are little likely to be assailed by the superstitions fears 
that are the nightmare of weaker minds. *Ask,' said Seneca, 'for a brave^ 
soul unscared by death.' On the last night in which Antonius Pius 
lived, the tribune came to ask *for the pass-word of the night. 'Acqua- 
namitas', answered the dying emperor. A wise man, who has studied 
how to live, has learned how to die. 

Style. — Remarkably clear and flowing, simple, graceful, and viva- 
cious, often impregnated with a vein of the quietest yet truest and 
richest humor. A finished expression was his studious care. Content 
to take his authorities at second hand, he was constandly subjecting 
the History to revision in point of style. Defending himself against the 
charge of coldness in the cause of virtue, he says, with an evident 
anxiety to be thought innocent: 

' Though I am much more ambitious of being esteemed a friend to virtue than a 
writer of taste, yet I must always carry the latter in my eye, otherwise I must despair 
of ever being serviceable to virtue.' 

Character. — From his earliest years he had a genuine love of letters 
and philosophy, and consecrated himself to their pursuit: 

• I resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, to main- 
tain unimpaired my independency, and to regard every object as contemptible, except 
the improvement of my talents in literature.' 

His supreme motive was the desire of greatness — not the greatness of 
circumstance or the blazonry of power, but the higher and more lasting 
distinction of mental empire: 
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* Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature possess above every other occupation, 
that even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above those 
that excel the most in the common and vulgar professions.' 

He was generous, yet frugal; gentle, yet firm; modest, yet self- 
respectful. Pleasantry was tempered with delicacy. Railery was with- 
out the asperity of wit, — the effusion ot good nature, light, and some- 
times elegant as that of Addison. Its peculiar type is most finely 
illustrated in his correspondence, as in the reference, in a letter of 1751, 
to his brother's marriage: 

'Dear ifodam,— Our friend at last plucked up a resolution, and has ventured on that 
dangerous encounter. He went oflF on Monday morning ; and this Is the first action of 
his life wherein he has ehgaged himself, without being able to compute exactly the 
consequences. But what arithmetic will serve to fix the proportion between good and 
bad wives, and rate the diffferent classes of each ? Sir Isaac Newton himself, who could 
measure the course of planets, and weigh the earth as iu a pair of scales, — even he had 
not algebra enough to reduce that amiable part of our species to a just equation ; and 
they are the only heavenly bodies whose orbits are yet uncertain.' 

Possibly this will explain why he never ventured upon 'that un- 
tried state,' preferring rather to bear the ills he had than fly to others 
that he knew not of. Whether a great man has loved, is no unimportant 
feature of his history; but unhappily, in the present instance, little 
or no light can be shed upon the question. He frequently discusses 
the passion of love, divides it into its elements as systematically as if 
he were subjecting it to a chemical analysis; lays down rules regarding 
it, as if ifr>were a system of logic: but the mood of mind in which passions 
are analyzed, is not that in which they are strongly felt. We suspect 
that, while he had a superficial admiration of women in general, he had 
not the depth of emotional power to be profoundly influenced by any 
in particular ; and the suspicion is strengthened by his own declaration 
on hearing of the infatuation of a nobleman, whose eyes, withdrawn 
from severe study, had opened in a fatal moment upon the charms of a 
merchant's daughter of sixteen : 

'They say many small fevers prevent a great one. Heaven be praised that I have 
always liked the persons and company of the fair sex! for by that means I hope to 
escape such ridiculous passions.' 

Gayety of temper, which is usually accompanied with frivolous 
qualities of mind, was in him coupled with extensive learning, profound 
thought, severe application, and a general earnestness of spirit. In his last 
illness, a spectator of the past, facing the infinite Silence, he communed 
with himself: 

'I am, or rather was, ... a man of mild disposition, of command of temper, of an 
open, social, and cheerful humor, capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, 
and of great moderation in all my passions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling 
passion, never soured my temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. My 
company was not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the studious and 
literary; and as I took a particular pleasure in the company of modest women, I had no 
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reason to be displeased with the reception I met with from them. In a word, though most 
men, any wise eminent, have found reason to complain of Calumny, I never was touched, 
or even attacked, by her baleful tooth ; and though I wantonly exposed myself to the 
rage of both civil and religious factions, they seemed to be disarmed in^y behalf of their 
wonted fury. My friends never had occa-ion to vindicate any one circumstance of my 
character and conduct; not but that the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been 
glad to invent and propagate any story to my disadvantage, but they could never find any 
which they thought would wear the face of probability. I cannot say there is no vanity In 
making this funeral oration of myself, but I hope it is not a misplaced one; and this is a 
matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained.* 

Writings. — Inquiry concerning tke Human Understanding (1748). In 
this he re-cast the first part of an earlier work, Treatise on Human 
Nature (1737), which, he says, 'fell dead-born from the press.' Nor did 
his speculations now attract much more attention, though they proved 
eventually to be the most exciting and productive that have been 
promulgated in modern times. To derive any profit from the considera- 
tion of his metaphysical views, the student should remind himself, — 

1. That the aim of Philosophy is to ascertain the nature and essence 
of things. 

2. Locke was allowed to have established, — 

(1.) That we could have no knowledge not derived from ex- 
perience. 

(2.) That experience wiis of two kinds, namely, of external ob- 
• jects and of internal operations ; therefore, there were two 
distinct sources,-r-8en8ation and reflection. 

(8.) That all knowledge could consist only in the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. 

(4.) Finally, that we could never know things in themselves 
but only as they affect us; that is, we could know only 
our ideas. 

He supposes the mind to begin its acts of enteUigence with impressions ; 
by which is meant the lively sensations we have when we hear, see, 
feel, love, hate, desire, will. When we reflect on any impression, as in 
acts of memory or imagination, the result is an idea* An idea is, then, 
the faint image or copy of an impression. Thus, when I see a picture, 
there is an impression ; when I think about this picture in its absence, 
there is an idea. The difference between impressions and ideas is one 
of degree merely— the former are stronger, the latter weaker ; the first are 
the originals, the second are the vestiges. When, in reasoning, a thing is 
said to exist, we are to search for an impression (new or.old) correspond- 
ing to the word used. If no such impression is found, the word, so f%r 
as our human faculties are concerned, has no meaning at all. Whether 
there is any existence corresponding to its meanings no one can tell — 
there may or may not be. Hence, whether there be an infinite mind be- 
hind the veil of phenomena, no mortal may presume to say., That idea 
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is reached by magnifying the human attributes of wisdom and goodness. 
If it be asked what knowledge we have of an external world, the answer 
is, that there are certain impressions and ideas which we suppose to relate 
to it — further we know not. If we look into ourselves, and, watching the 
figures as they come and go, seek for assurance of our identity and 
continuity, we find but a string of separate entities, a procession of 
shadows, called in one view impressions, in another ideas ; not something 
self-existent, which was, is, and shall continue : 

*Pain and pleasure, grief and Joy, passions and sensations, succeed each other and never 
exist at the same time. It can not, therefore, be from any of these impressions, or from 
any other, that the idea of self is derived ; and consequently there is no such idea . . . For 
my x>art, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble on some 
perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I 
never can catch myself at any time without perception, and can never observe anything 
but the perception.' 

Hume's philosophical significance is connected chiefly with his specu- 
lations concerning causality. No sooner is an event perceived than we 
conclude at once that it is an effect, and begin to inquire the cause. Be- 
tween these two terms he could see no other connection, than that the for- 
mer immediately follows the latter, as in the melting of wax before the 
flame of a taper. When they are seen to be conjoined repeatedly, we learn 
to expect that, when the one accustomed to precede makes its appearance^ 
the other will follow ; and this expectation strengthens as the repetitions 
multiply. If now the unsatisfied investigator demands a power in the 
one, which enables it to produce the other, the answer is, such a thing 
may be — we have no clue to it — no impression of it, by which its existence 
or non-existence may be argued. Our belief in the maxim, that like 
causes produce like effects, is based not on any knowledge of the hidden 
force, through which the one thing brings the other into being, but on habit : 

*When we look about us towards external objects, and consider the operation of causes, 
we are never able in a single instance to discover any power or necessary connection, any 
quality, which binds the effect to the cause, and renders the one an infallible consequence 
of the other. The Impulse of one billiard-ball is attended with motion in the second. 
This is the whole that appears to the outward senses. The mind feels no sentiment or 
inward impression from this succession of objects ; consequently there is not in any single 
instance of cause and effect, any thing which can suggest the idea of power or necessary 
connection.* 

The mind can not perceive any necessary connection between events, 
but only an in variableness of antecedence and sequence. The ground of our 
belief that some power is involved in every causal act, is custom. If I be- 
lieve that the sun will rise tomorrow, it is merely because it has always 
risen. If I believe that fire will burn, it is merely because it has always 
burned : 

'When many uniform instances appear and the same object is always followed by the 
same event, we then begin to entertain the notion of cause and connection. We then feel 
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a new sentiment, to wit, a cu>tomary connection in the thought between one object and its 
usual attendant ; and this sentiment is the original of that idea which we seek for.' 

Hence, the causal idea, owiag to its origin in habit, admits of use only 
within the field of experience ; and our pains are vain, if we attempt to as- 
cend from data given empirically, to that which lies beyond the whole 
range of experience, — God and immortality. Again, if we can not infer the 
exercise of power in a material cause, neither can we in an immaterial one. 
As in the world of matter, so in the world of spirit, events are merely con- 
joined. Impulses and motives, which date their origin from sensation 
only, impressed by matter and material law, chase each other through the 
corridors of the unresisting mind like boulders and pebbles in a river bed. 
Man, receptive to the evernshifting train of impressions', is bound fast in 
fate. Once more, where experience teaches that two things are related by 
an invariable sequence, if we hear of an instance in which this has not been 
the case, we ought to doubt the truth of the narrative. Which is the more^ 
probable, — that men should make false statements, designedly or other- 
wise, or that an event should have occurred which contradicts all previous 
authenticated experience ? Therefore, to prove a miracle is impossible, if 
by miracle is meant an interference with the usual order of nature ; for it 
is simpler to believe that the evidence is mistaken than that the course of 
nature is not uniform. 

' It is not here proposed to inquire whether these views, with their quiet 
and indifferent yet momentous applications, will bear scrutiny. The pre- 
sent business is neither to impugn nor to defend, but to describe. 

Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (1751), *which, in my own 
opinion, (who ought not to judge on that subject), is of all my writings, 
historical, philosophical or literary, incomparably the best.' The work is 
a full development, so far as made by Hume, of the utiltarian system. 
Actions are virtuous, if they tend to increase the pleasures or diminish the 
pains of mankind ; vicious, if they have, or tend to have, the opposite effect. 
The motive to virtue is an enlightened self-interest. Temperance and 
chastity should be encouraged, not because they are right and obligatory 
in themselves, but for the mutual benefit of the individual and the public. 
The leading principle of his system was very explicitly given ten years 
earlier, in a letter to Hutcheson : 

'Now, 1 desire you to consider if there be any quality that is virtuous without hav- 
ing a tendency either to tho public good or to the good of the person who possesses it. 
If there be none without these tendencies, we may conclude that their merit is derived 
from sympathy.* I desire you would consider only the tendencies of qualities, not their 
actual operations, which depend on chance. BnUua riveted the chains of Rome faster 
by his opposition; but the natural tendency of his noble dispositions- his public spirit 
and magnanimity— was to establish her liberty.* 

'"That is, from our natural sympathy with the person benefitted. 
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But what reveals to us the beauty and obligatiou of benevolence ? — 
A special sense. Why do we approve an action performed in the in- 
terest of the common welfare ? — Because we are so constituted : 

*The final sentence, it is probable, which pronounces characters and actions amiable or 
odious, praiseworthy or blameable... depends on some internal sense or feeling which nature 
has made universal in the whole species.'—* As virtue Is an end, and is desirable on its 
own account without fee or reward, merely for the immediate satisfaction it conveys, 
it is requisite that there i^hould be some sentiment which it touches, some internal feel- 
ing, or whatever you please to call it, which distinguishes moral good and evil, and 
which embraces one and rejects the other.* 

Moral decisions, consequently, are complex, involving a judgment 
of the reason and an emotion of the heart — an intuition : 

'Reason instructs us in the several tendencies of actions, and humanity makes a dis- 
tinction in favor of those which are useful and beneficial.' 

It may be questioned whether his admission of a moral sense can be 
reconciled with his metaphysical theory of impressions and ideas, though 
with much ingenuity he endeavors to rank it among the impressions. 
So referred, morality becomes a floating fancy. Virtue and vice, like 
color and taste, bitter and sweet, lie merely in our sensations. 

Natural History of Religion (1755), which drew upon him the enmity 
of many. Its object is to ascertain the origin and process of religious 
ideas. The conclusion is, that the worship of many Grods must, every- 
where, have preceded the worship of one God. Man, in his earliest 
state, is a savage. As such, he feels no interest in ordinary events of 
nature, no desire to study the principles which govern them* ; and there- 
fore his attention is confined to those which are extraordinary;, startling, 
terrible, or deadly, — famine and pestilence, the blast of the gathered 
lightning, the blaze of the comet, the solemn gloom of the eclipse, the 
wild echoes of the mountain gorge. Powerless to control the causes, he 
reckons them superior to himself. Cowering before what he can 
not measure or comprehend, he turns them into deities, and propitiates 
them with gifts. Terror, issuing in polytheism, is thus the beginning 
of religion : 

'The primary religion of mankind arises chiefly from an anxious fear of future 
events.— 'By degrees, the active imagination of men, uneasy in this abstract conception 
of objects, about which it is incessantly employed, begins to render them more par- 
ticular, and to clothe them in shapes more suitable to its natural comprehension. It 
represents them to be sensible, intelligent beings, like mankind ; actuated by love and 
hatred, and flexible by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and sacrifices. Hence the ori- 
gin of religion. And hence the origin of idolatry, or polytheism.* —'It seems certain, 
that, according to the natural progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must 
first entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior powers, before they 
stretch their conception to that perfect Being who bestowed order on the whole frame 
of nature. We may as reasonably imagine, that men inhabited palaces before huts and 
cottages, or studied geometry before agriculture, as assert that the Deity appeared to 
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them a pure spirit, omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, before he was apprehen- 
ded to be a powerful though limited being, with human passions and appetites, limbs 
and organs. The mind rises gradually from Inferior to superior, By abstracting from 
what is imperfect, it forms an idea of perfection ; and slowly distinguishing the nobler 
parts of its own frame from the grosser, it learns to transform only the former, much 
elevated and refined, to its divinity.' 

It may be observed, in passing, that Hume has only wrought into 
more plausible form a theory propounded by Lucretius nineteen hundred 
years ago : 

Whate*er in heaven, 
In earth, man sees mysterious, shakes his mind. 
With sacred awe o'erwhelms him, and his soul 
Bows to the dust ; tno cause of things concealed 
Once from his vision, instant to the gods 
All empire he transfers, all rule supreme. 
And doubtful whence they spring, with headlong haste 
Calls them the workmanship of power divine. 

History of England (1764 — *62), an exquisite production of art, that 
will never cease to be admired as long as taste remains. It procured 
for its author what the genius and originality of his philosophical works 
could never have done, — a popular reputation. The general reader 
found in it elegant and animated narrative ; the statesman and thinker, 
profound and original views. The doctrine of necessity, applied to his- 
torical observation, now bore its practical fruits, — a propensity to disbe- 
lieve narratives of great and remarkable deeds; a disposition to find all 
men pretty much upon a level, none in a marked manner better or 
worse than their neighbors; an inclination to regard human society as 
a corporate part of the mechanism of the universe, whose movement is 
regulated by eternal and irresistible law. 

Bank. — An accomplished reasoner, an original, profound, and fear- 
less thinker, more remarkable for depth than for erudition. As a phil- 
osopher, the greatest in the school of materialism ; as. a historian, the 
first to treat the sequence of historical events in a philosophical man- 
ner ; as a man, one of the leaders of the race. 

Locke had shown that all knowledge is the product of experience. 
Berkeley, admitting the truth of the statement, had shown that since we 
can know nothing but our own ideas, matter, as unknown and un- 
knowablCj must be pronounced a figment. Hume, taking up the line where 
Berkeley had cast it, flung it once more into the deep sea, and found 
that mind was a figment also. If the 'substratum' in which material 
phenomena are supposed to inhere could be denied, because not founded 
on experience, so, for the same reason, the substratum (mind) which 
supports the impressions' must be denied. Substance is an aggregate 
of impressions and ideas. Belief is nothing but a strong and lively idea 
derived from a present impression related to it. Nothing is a subject 
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of belief, that is not at the moment vividly impressed, and everything 
that chances to be so impressed is worthy of acceptance. 

Hume, then, concluding from admitted premises, reduced philosophy 
to the singular dilemma of either refuting the sceptical arguments or of 
declaring itself to be vain and baseless. He tried the strength of hu- 
man reason, and exposed its feebleness : 

'The observation of bumau blindness and weakness is the result of all philosophy, and 
meets us at every turn, in spite of our endeavors to elude or avoid it.' 

Do not essay the incomhrehensible. You know all that direct- 
ly concerns you, with a certainty sufficient for all your wants; but if 
you push your speculations, farther, and attempt to fathom the mys- 
teries of being, you end in that soundless and shoreless gulf which yawns as 
the terminal road of all consistent metaphysics, — Scepticism^ belief in noth- 
ing, doubt in all. With how wise a sadness does Plato say of such ambi- 
tions: 'In these things, we must reach one of two results : either learn 
and discover how the fact really stands; or else, should this be impos- 
sible, at least take up with the best and most incontrovertible belief 
respecting it; and then, born upon this as in a skiff, venture the voyage 
of life, — unless we can find a securer and less hazardous passage on the 
firm support of some Divine Word.' 

What, it may still be asked, was Hume's real belief? He explicit- 
ly declares that we do believe, and can not help believing, though in the 
last analysis we can give no reason for our belief: 

*The sceptic still continues to reason and believe, even though he asserts that he 
can not defend his reason by reason.* 

But what points of support had this traveler with his fatal unrest? 
Did he car^y his theoretical scepticism into his inner life? It must be 
confessed that while seeking an answer to this question, we have more 
than once been reminded of the famous saying attributed to Humboldt : 
What is your religion? — The religion of all sensible men. — And what 
is the religion of all sensible men? — Sensible men never tell. Hume 
has been talked at, shrieked at, and vanguished 'with a grin.' Let us 
hear him as now and then he gives us admission into the audience- 
chamber of his thoughts : 

'I have long entertained a suspicion with regard to thedicisions of philosophers upon 
all subjects, and found in m^'self a greater inclination to dispute than assent to their 
conclufdons.' 

See the solitary student, who has to combat the feelings and sym- 
pathies of his fellow creatures, can not wholly ignore his moods, wavers, 
but immures himself, and faces the great Darkness: 

'Before I launch out into those immense depths of philosophy which lie before me, 
I find myself inclined to stop a moment in my present station, and to ponder that voy- 
age which I have undertaken, and which undoubtedly requires the utmost art and in* 
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dustry to be brought to a happy conclusion. Methinks I am like a mau, who, having 
struck on many shoals, and having narrowly escaped shipwreck in passing a small 
frith, has yet the temerity to put out to sea in the same leaky weather-beaten vessel, 
and even carries his ambition so far as to think of compassing the globe under these 
disatvantageous circumstances. My memory of past errors and perplexities makes me 
diffident for the future. The wretched condition, weakness, and disorder of the facul- 
ties I must employ in my inquiries, increase my apprehensions ... The intense view of 
these manifold contradictions and imperfections in human reason has so wrought upon 
me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and can 
look upon no opinion even as more probable or likely than another. Where am I, or 
what? From what causes do I derive my existence, and to what condition shall I re- 
turn ? Whose favour shall 1 court, and whose anger must I dread ? What beings sur- 
round me? and on whom have I any influence, or who have any influence on me? 
I am confounded with all these questions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplor- 
able condition imaginable, environed with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived 
of the use of every member and faculty ... I dine, I play a game of backgammon, I 
converse, and am merry with my friends ; and when, after three or four hours amuse- 
ment, I would return to these speculations, they appear so cold, and strained, and 
ridiculous, that I cannot And in my heart to enter into them any farther ... These are 
the sentiments of my spleen and Indolence' : and when *I am tired with amusement 
and company, and have indulged reverie in my chamber, or in a solitary walk by a 
riverside, I feel my mind all collected within itself, and am naturally inclined to car- 
ry my view into all those subjects, about which I have met with so many disputes in 
the course of my reading and conversation. I can not forbear having a curiosity to be 
acquainted with the principles of moral good and evil, the nature and foundation of 
govermcnt, and the cause of those several passions and inclinations which actuate and 
go^rern me. I am uneasy to tliink I approve of one object, and disapprove of another ; 
call one thing beautiful, and another deformed ; decide concerning truth and falsehood, 
reason and folly, without knowing npon what principles I proceed. I am concerned for 
the condition of the learned world, which lies under such a deplorable ignorance in all 
these particulars. I feel an ambition to arise In me of contribnting to the instruction of 
mankind, and of acquiring a name by my inventions and discoveries. These sentiments 
spring up naturally in my present di8i>osition ; and should I endeavor to banish them, by 
attaching myself to any other business or diversion, I feel I should be a loser in point of 
pleasure ; and this is the origin of my philosophy.' 

Was he a sceptic, and a sceptic only, — an uncertain, troubled voyager 
on a limitless sea of doubt? — 

* Should it be here asked me whether I sincerely assent to this argument which I seem 
to take such pains to inculcate, and whether I be really one of those skeptics who is not 
in any thing posessed of any measures of truth and falsehood, I should reply that this 
question is entirely superfluous, and that neither I nor any other person was ever sincerely 
and constantly of that opinion. Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necesity, has 
defermined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel ; nor can we any more forbear 
viewing certain objects in a stronger and fuller light upon account of their customary 
connection with a present impression, than we can hinder ourselves from thinking as 
long as we are awake, or seeing the surrounding bodies when we turn our eyes towards 
them in broad sunshine. Whoever has taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total 
skepticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and endeavored by arguments to 
establish a faculty which Nature has antec&iently implanted in the mind and rendered unavoid- 
able.—' But as experience will sufllciently convince any one, that although he finds no 
error in my arguments, yet he still continues to believe and think and reason as usual, 
he may safely conclude that his reasoning and belief is some sensation or i)eculiar 
manner of conception, which 'tis Impossible for mere ideas and reflections to destroy.* 
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Was he an atheist f Is there a God ? Is there, behind the veil, some 
power analogous to human intelligence ? — 

* Though the stupidity of men, barbarous and uninstructed, be so great, that they 
may not see a Sovereign Author in the more obvious works of nature to which they are 
familiarized ; yet it scarcely seems possible that any one of good understanding should 
reject that idea when once it is suggested to him. A purpose, an intimation, a design, is 
evident in everything, and when our comprehension is so far enlarged as to contemplate 
the first rise of this visible system, we must adopt with the strongest conviction the idea 
of some intelligent cause or author.' 

Yes, we must believe, though our belief cannot be imprisoned in 
formulae or condensed into demonstrations. At the end of all discussions 
we come to the inscrutable : 

* The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable myster>'. Doubt, uncertainty, 
suspense of judgment, appear the only result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning 
this subject.' 

We must have a standard of achievement, too ; one great object to be 
kept forever in view. Domitian may chase flies, Eufus may hunt wild 
beasts, Alexander may conquer kingdoms, but the student is inspired by 
another ideal, not a dream of conquest nor the palling pleasures of sense, 
but a reality of character ; stoical, severe, reaching above the storm-line 
into the heaven of calm dominion : 

* In vain do you seek repose from beds of roses. In vain do you hope for enjoyment 
from the most delicious wines and fruits. Your indolence itself becomes a fatigue. Your 
pleasure itself creates disgust. The mind, unexercised, finds every delight insipid and 
loathsome ; and ere yet the body, full of noxious humours, feels the torment of its 
multiplied diseases, your nobler part is sensible of the Invading poison, and seeks in vain 
to relieve its anxiety by new pleasures, which still augment the fatal malady.' — *As much 
as the wildest savage is inferior to the polished citizen, who, under the protection of laws, 
enjoys every convenience which industry' has invented ; so much is this citizen himself 
inferior to the man of virtue, and the true philosopher, who governs his appetites, 
subordinates his passions, and has learned from reason to set a jusX value on every pursuit 
and enjoyment.' 

One capital defect narrowed Hume^s field of vision, — a cold, 
unimaginative temperament. It appears in his sentiments; in the 
mechanism of his language, polished as marble, cold as marble too ; in 
Philosophy, where he works with human nature as an anatomist, who 
feels that his minute examinations might be injured by any burst of 
feeling or eloquence ; in History, where, naturally opposed to turbulence 
and enthusiasm, he as naturally leans toward despotism, intolerant of 
liberty among actors, though he wished it to be fearless and unrestrained 
among thinkers. No hatred of oppression burns in his pages, no yearning 
love of man glows there, no stirring sympathy with the restless human 
soul, no just appreciation of the religious instinct in directing the course 
of public events. A second defect was his disregard of facts, proceeding 
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not from an indifference to truth, for he was an ardent lover of it, nor 
from a 'constitutional indolence/ which is the usual account, but from his 
devotion to ideas. 

Influence.— He was a nettle, and aroused thinkers to unwonted 
activity. 

In Philosophy, before submitting to be gored by either horn of the 
dilemma to which Hume had reduced it, men looked about to see if there 
were any possible avenue of escape. The result was the birth of two 
great schools of thought, — the Common Sense, and the Transcendental : 
the first an appeal, for guidance, to the consciousness of mankind ; the 
second, an attempt to ascertain whether we have any ideas independent 
of experience, ideas which may be called universal, necessary, and certain. 

In Theology, he produced expansion. The foundations of Christianity 
were deepened ani broadened. Its spirit became more liberal and 
enlightened. 

In Ethics, he was the first to give to the utilities the aspect of a 
theoretical system, which to-day is so extensively applied to the successful 
guidance of daily life, though it discovers not the far-reaching light of 
eternity. 

In Political Economy, he was the first to declare the principles of 
Free Trade. He told — what the politicians of his time despised, but what 
those of our time are teaching* — that all commodities are bought by 
labor, that the question for international legislation was one, not of 
rivalry, but of co-operation. 

In History, he was the first to divert attention from the pomp of 
historic events to the deep under-currents which float them and reveal 
the living progress of the people. Moreover, the History of England, by 
provoking a host of controversial attacks, was the means of throwing new 
and important light on portions of British history. 

Thus has Hume, by forcing men to doubt and inquire, rendered 
inestimable service to the cause of truth. The movement of civilization 
describes the spiral of the calculus — progressive but revolutionary. The 
disturbance, at the outset, is uncomfortable ; but as the frame-work of 
affairs adjusts itself to the new truth, the good effects become apparent, 
and at length prevail : 

For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns. 

After all, his greatest service may be the incidental one of teaching 
human reason its weakness, of showing how the noblest fabric may be 
undermined by a destructive force not greater than the constructive one 

*Mr. Hume Is, beyond all doubt, the author of the modem doctrines which now rule 
the world of science.— Lord Brougham. This, of course, is too strong. 
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which has raisM it. 'Man/ says Goethe, 'is not born to solve the mystery 
of Existence ; but he must nevertheless attempt it^ in order that he may 
learn how to keep within the limits of the knowable.' 

And now, Mr. Hume, we can not refrain irom wishing that, along 
with your incisive intellect, you possessed more heart and soul; along 
with your self-reliant majesty, more reverence and trust. The noblest 
natures among men have been devout ones, whose hearts have been 
centrally dedicated, whose sympathies have gone out to the struggling 
and the sorrowing. Sometimes the sadness of the universe bows you ; 
sometimes a sense of God comes to you, and changes the hue and 
expression of things before you ; once in a while, tlie cloud of scepticism 
breaks, and you know in that vision what it is to believe in immortality : 
but we regret that you have not sensibilities strong enough to see the 
heights, nor fine enough to feel the depths of this world mystery and 
grandeur. You carry in your bossom no sheaves of sunbeams, qo carols 
of birds, nor plaintive cadence of .^lian liarp. You bring no real joy to 
the troubled, no inspiration to the indiflerent, nothing to console the 
suffering or to dry the mourner's tear. But we do not forget that you are 
a metaphysician, living in an age neither ag!ow with conviction nor alivie 
to the hopes and fears of life. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 



The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of great powers with low 
prejudices.— ifocot^I/. 



Biography.— Born in Lichfield, 1709. Entered Oxford in 1728. At 
the expiration of three years, the financial distress of his father obliged 
him to quit the University without his degree. Tried to support himself 
by teaching in a grammar-school, but failed. At twenty-five, married a 
widow, fat and fifty, who had children as old as himself. As a means of 
subsistence, opened a boarding-school, and failed. Went to London in 
1737, to earn his bread, resolved, against want, disease, and the world, to 
live by his pen without patronage or party ; climbing, by toilsome stairs, 
slowly but manfully up to eminence and command. Placed above want 
by a royal pension in 1762. Died in 1784, having struggled from childhood 
against scrofula, melancholy, indolence> and the fear of insanity; and 
during a greater part of his life, having passed the morning in doubt 
whether he should have food for the afternoon. 



/ 
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Appearance. — Large, robust, corpulent, shabby, and slovenly, with 
the outward signs of a voracious appetite for dinner. 

Manners. — Eccentric and boorish. In company he would retire to 
a window or corner, and mutter a Latin verse or a prayer. Again, he 
would roll his head, swky his body to and fro, stretch out, and then con- 
vulsively draw back his leg. It was his constant anxiety to go in and out 
of a door in a particular way. When he had gone wrong, he would go 
back, put himself in the proper posture, and start anew. At table, he 
stoops suddenly, seizes the foot of a lady, and draws off her shoe. Dinner 
served, he darts at the food, with eyes rivited to his plate, refusing to 
speak, and eating till he perspired and the veins of his forehead stood out. 
Having gorged himself, he was ready for a sparring-match at debate. 
"Why, sir!" "What then, sir?" "No, sir I" "You don't see your way 
through the question, sir I" "Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig I" "My 
dear lady, talk no more of this ; nonsense can be defended but by non- 
sense." '*One thing I know, which you don't seem to know, that you are 
very uncivil." At the end of a period, in dispute, he would blow out his 
breath like a whale, and swallow several cups of tea. He had a trick of 
touching the posts as he walked, and a practice of treasuring up scraps of 
orange-peel. Pensioned by the king, he indulged his natural indolence, 
lying in bed often till mid-day and later. In a pretty drawing-room, 
among elegant philosophers, he would be regarded as a strange animal, 
into whose history people would inquire with wondering caution. 

Writings.— The Rambler (1750-1752,) and the Idler (1758-1760),— 
attempts to revive the periodical miscellany, sunk into disrepute at the 
death of Addison. Sage, sensible, moral, and pious, they wanted the ease, 
grace, pleasantry, and variety, to make them popular. The happy 
sketches of prevailing manners, which contiibuted so much to the popu- 
larity of former essayists, found no place in his serious pages. His essays 
have rather the character of sermons, teaching solid and profitable truths 
in an earnest and impressive way. Here is an example which will give 
some idea of their dignified strain : 

' To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to look on the common 
business of the world, and the unwillingness with which they condescend to learn what 
is not to be found in any system of philosophy, it may be necessary to consider, that 
though admiration is excited by abstruce rescearches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure 
is not given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer accomplishments, and qualities more 
easily communicable to those about us. He that can only converse ui)on questions about 
which only a small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient lo make them curious, must 
lose his days in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life without a companion. He 
that can only be useful on great occasions may die without exercising his abilities, and 
stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations which fret away happiness, and which 
nothing is required to remove but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of expedients. 

* No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him above the want of 
hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender officious- 
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nesjs ; and, therefore, no one should think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which 
friendship may be gained. Kindness is preserved by a constant reciprocation of benefits 
or interchange of pleasures; but such benefits only can be bestowed as others are capable 
to receive, and such pleasures only imparted as others are qualified to joy.' 

A Dictionary of the English Language (1755) ; the first of the kind in 
English literature, and eminently successful ; imperfect in its etymologies, 
but accurate in its definitions and happy in its illustrative quotations. 
He was never able to divest himself entirely of prejudice, and a few .of the 
definitions, which betray his personal feelings and peculiarities, are some- 
what amusing. As a Tory, hating Walpole and the Whig Excise Act, he 
defines excise as 'a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not 
by the common judges o,f property, but by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.' Pension is *an allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent. . In England, it is generally understood to mean pay given 
to a state-hireling for treason to his country .' Johnson, it will be remem- 
bered, had not yet been pensioned, and it is not surprising that he should 
have had some 'compunctious visi tings' at his subsequent acceptance of 
one. He mortally offended the Scotch by defining oats to be *a grain 
which, in England, is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports 
the people.' Lord Chesterfield, hoping to secure its dedication to himself, 
extolled it ; but his favor, once sought and refused, now so tardily 
bestowed, was disdained, and Johnson addressed him a letter whose keen 
sarcasm, condensed vigor, and chiseled diction are admirably typical of 
the writer and his style : 

My Lord,— I have been lately informed, by^jthe proprietor of The World, that two 
papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to. the public, were written by your 
lordship, lo be so distinguished, is an honor which, being very little accustomed to 
favors from the gr«it, I know not well bow to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your lordship, I was . ovcr- 
I)Owered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your address ; and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; — that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending ; but I found my attend- 
ance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would sufibr me to continue it. 
When I had once addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all that I could; and no 
man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your outward rooms, or was 
repulsed from your door ; during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of 
favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found him a native of 
the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and, when he has reached the ground, encumbers him with help ? 

The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, had 
been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
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unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a patron, which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any favorer of leamiqgi 
I shall not be disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less: for 
I have been long wakened from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with 
so much exultation. ^ 

Rasselaa (1759), a Dovel, written in eight nights to pay for his mother's 
funeral; a series of dialogues and reflections on art, literature, society, 
religion, philosophy, the state of departed souls, the probability of the 
reappearance of the dead, etc. The scene is laid in the East, but the 
characters talk exactly as Johnson had talked in the club for twenty 
years. Its gloomy eloquence, born of a saddening v experience and a 
sombre imagination, sometimes rises to the height of poetry, as in the 
apostrophe to the river Nile : 

* Answer, thou great Father of waters ! thou that rollest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy native king. Tell me if thou waterest 
through all thy course a single habitation from which thou dost not hear the murmurs 
of complaint' 

Lives of the Poets (1781), his greatest work ; pronounced by Byron 
to be 'the finest critical work extant,' and by Macaulay to be *a8 enter- 
taining as any fairy tale.' A serious delect is the injustice done to some 
of our greatest masters. He accepted blank verse under protest ; the 
drum-and-fife music of rhyme was his delight. The higher order of 
imaginative poetry, moreover, was too ethereal for his rugged, ponderous 
grasp. 

Style. — Heavy, antithetical, rolling, and pompous. He was classical 
in prose, as Pope in poetry ; and gave to all subjects the same balanced, 
artificial tone. Its peculiar character is derived, not so much from the 
use of unfamiliar words, as from the ponderous quality of his mind. *Dr. 
Johnson,' said Goldsmith, 4f you would make little fishes talk, they 
would talk like whales.' Weighty thoughts, he maintained, required 
weighty words. He was a whale. Here is a portrait ot 'Squire Bluster : 

* He is wealthy without followers ; he is magnificent without witnesses ; he has birth 
without alliance, and influence without dignity. His neighbors scorn him as a brute ; 
his dependants dread him as an oppressor ; and he has the gloomy comfort of reflecting 
that if he is hated, he is likewise feared/ 

This is the manner in which he attempts to destroy that immortal 
enigma, — Junius. Mark the exact poise of ideas, and the correspondence 
of considerations : 

* Junius burst into notice with a blaze of impudence which has rarely glared upon the 
world before, and drew the rabble after him as a monster makes a show When he had . 
once provided for his safety by impenetrable secrecy, be had nothing to combat but truth 
and justice— enemies whom he knows to be feeble in the dark. Being then at liberty to 
indulge himself in all the immunities of invisibility ; out of the reach of danger, he has 
been bold ; out of the reach of shame, he has been confident. As a rhetorician, he has 
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had the art of persuadiug when he seconded desire ; as a reasoner, he has convinced those 
who had no doubt before ; as a moralist, he has taught that virtue may disgrace ; and, as 
a patriot, he has gratified the mean by insults on the high. Finding sedition ascendant, 
he has been able to advance it ; finding the nation combustible, he has been able to inflame 
it. . . . Junius is an unusual phenomenon, on which some have gazed with wonder, 
and some with terfor ; but wonder and terror are transitory passions. He will soon be more 
closely viewed, or more attentively examined ; and what folly has taken for a comet, that 
from his flaming hair shook pestilence and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor 
formed by the vapors of putrefying democracy, and kindled into fiamesby the efiervescence 
of interest struggling with conviction; which, after having plunged its followers into a 
bog, will leave us inquiring why we regard it.' 

Bank. — By the weight of his thoughts, the immense stores of his read- 
ing and observation, the power and brilliancy of his conversation, — the 
central figure in the second half of the eighteenth century. Chesterfield 
proposed to assign him, on every word in the language, the authority of 
dictator. He was the law of criticism, and the arbiter of style. 

Character. — Conservative in politics and religion. He was called 
the Hercules of Toryism, and declared that the first Whig was the devil. 
He thought Eousseau to be the prince of felons, and could hardly settle 
the proportion of iniquity between him and Voltaire. He was not afraid 
to be thought antiquated, could give respectful audience to the peeping 
and chatter of Ghosts, and went to a church at one o'clock in the 
morning to interrogate a tormented spirit that had promised to give a 
token of her presence there by a knock upon her coflSn. 

For severe distress he had pity ; but for the suffering which a harsh 
word inflicts, he had none. He could carry home on his shoulders a sick 
and starving girl irom the streets, turn his house into a refuge for homeless 
ingrates ; but all thai could be expected of him in the presence of 
wounded sensibilities was, as a rule, not to laugh. *Poh, ma'am,* he 
exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, *who is the worse for being talked of unchar- 
itably ?' But we do not forget how he had lived. 

A Christian from conviction, the service of God was the actuating 
principle of his life. If he was intolerant in matters of opinion, it was 
because spiritual interests were his supreme concern. 

A stranger to artifice, he could neither personate another nor disguise 
himself. His characters always move with an elephant tread. Garrick 
remarked of the females that they were only Johnsons in petticoats. A 
deliberate, cautious manner was the normal movement of his mind. He 
will not marry till he has weighed the virtues and vices in antithesis, 
reduced them to an equation, and found the value of the unknown 
quantity : 

' I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual time. In the hurry, Cfrst of pleasure 
and afterward of business, I felt no want of a domestic companion ; but becoming weary 
of labor, I soon grew weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow the custom of 
life, and to seek some solace of my cares in female tenderness, and some amusement of 
my leisure in female cheerfulness. 
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* The choice which is long delayed^is commonly made at last with great oaution. My 
resolution was to keep my passions neutral, and to marry only in compliance with my 
reason. I drew upon a page of my pocket-book a scheme .of all female virtues and vices, 
with the vices which border on every virtue, and the virtues which are allied to every 
vice. I considered that wit was sarcastic, and magnanimity imperious ; that avarice was 
economical, and ignorance obsequious, and having estimated the good and evil of every 
quality, employed my ownj diligence and that of my friends to find the lady in whom 
nature and reason had reached ^that happy mediocrity which is equally remote from 
exuberance and deficiency.' 

As an author, he loved strong moral painting. He saw more knowl- 
edge of the heart in a page of Kichardson than in all Fielding. 'The end 
of writing/ he says, *is to instruct ;* the end of poetry is to instruct by 
pleasing. Hence, his criticism of Shakespeare : 

* He sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much more careful to please than to 
instruct, that he seems to write without any moral purpose. . . . His precepts and 
axioms drop casually from him ; he makes no just distribution of good or evil nor is 
always careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked.' 

His mind was analytic rather than comprehensive. His thoughts on 
national manners are the thoughts of one who saw little — only London. 
Everybody who lives in the country is either stupid or miserable. When 
he judged compositions fashioned on his own principles, the canons of the 
artificial school, he succeeded splendidly ; when a deeper philosophy was 
required, to estimate those which yield *homage only to eternal laws,' he 
failed ignominiously. His powers appeared to the best advantage in the 
free methods of conversation. When he talked, his wit and sense were 
forcible, natural ; when he wrote, they were fettered and artificial. It was 
in spirited, personal intercourse, that his arguments were weapons, and 
Goldsmith could say of him, 'There's no getting along with Johnson ; if 
his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt of it.' Writing 
to Mrs. Thrale from the Hebrides, he says: *When we were taken up 
stairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on which one of us was to 
lie.' Published, this incident was translated, 'out of one of the beds on 
which we were to repose, started up, at our entrance, a man black as a 
Cyclops from the forge.' *The Rehearsal^ he said, *has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet ; then, after a pause, 'It has not Vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrefaction.' 

In a word, a man of powerful mind, of surly independence, of stern 
integrity, of deep piety, of oflensive manners, and eccentric habits; 
generous, reverent, and sincere, — an illustrious blending of narrowness 
and strength, of noble and of boorish traits. 

Influence. — In morals and criticism, it will ever be to his praise that 
he has assailed all sentimentalism and licentiousness. His wit, eloquence, 
and logic were always enlisted on the side of revealed religion, to deepen 
and extend, in heart and practice, the human faith in God. In the fields 
of literature, which were now beginning to be cultivated on all sides, he 
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did more than any of his contemporaries to create a pure and invigorating 
atmosphere. 

His balanced pomp of antithetic clauses soon had for others, as it had 
for him, an irresistible charm, and caused a complete revolution, for a 
time, in English style. Unhappily, it was too often imitated by inferior 
writers, who had not the glow to kindle the massive structure — little fishes 
talking like whales. There has been no English prose writer, onward to 
the present day, whose style has not been influenced by that of Johnson. 

The reputation of his writings is every day fading, but his peculiari- 
ties are immortal. 

Let us remember that Johnson came to London in what was for 
authors a period of famine ; that, all unknown, ill-dressed and ungainly, 
he began his long, toilsome ascent in squalor and misery ; that he pressed 
forward amid calamities, and hopes deferred, eating behind a screen 
because he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes; that be emerged at 
length from garrets and cellars into the society of the polished and the 
opulent — the last survivor of a race of hacks ; that in his old age, such 
men as Burke, Gibbon, Fox, Goldsmith, and other>, yielded him, in 
literature, a quiet supremacy. Surely, here was a man who, in a sense the 
product of his ^environment,' was yet a final law to much that was 
around him. 



♦•♦ 



TRANSITION PERIOD. 
Eeign of George III. (1760-1800+) 



FEATURES. 



Politics. — The death of George IL terminated the ministerial 
ascendency of Pitt, as well as the undisputed supremacy of the Whig 
party. After about ten years of feeble government and party anarchy, 
there was formed a Tory ministry of commanding strength, whose 
dominion, with an unimportant interval, became as absolute as that of the 
Whigs had ever been, and lasted without break to the end of the century. 
In 1783 the younger Pitt, ?econd son of Lord Chatham, began his long 
and eventful career as Prime Minister. 

The reaction was aided by the personal character of the king, who, 
without taste or education, was narrow and ignorant. Despotic, as well 
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superstitious, he steadily resisted the spirit of reform. But no man can 
stop the march of destiny. The result, in a few years, was a nation 
convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest invective, a House 
of Commons hated and despised. So complete had been the change in 
political affairs, that, when a bill was introduced to tax the Americans 
without even the form of asking their consent, not the least difficulty was 
found in passing a measure which no minister of the preceding reign was 
bold enough to propose. The policy of the government bore its legitimate 
fruit — the American Revolution, which emphasized the questions of right, 
and embodied the spirit of the age, in the memorable sentence, — 

' Qoveniments are indUuted among men deriving their Jutt potoers from (he consent of the 
governed.* 

The fire started in the Colonies kindled those latent tendencies which 
wildly flamed out first in France, then in Ireland, spreading commotion 
everywhere. Questions of government and social organization became 
the topics of most urgent and varied consideration. The leading minds 
were roused to fresh activity, and literature, reflecting the ardent desire 
for freedom, was influenced profoundly. 

Society. — Literature began to be addressed to the common, miscel- 
laneous public, and became in consequence more simple and independent. 
Authors, relying upon the patronage of the people, advocated the claims 
of their new allies with unusual boldnes^s. Having previously assailed 
public men by their initials only, they now attiicked them by name. The 
damand for amusement and instruction was increasing, and democratic 
principles were spreading. The year 17()9 witnessed the first public 
meeting ever assembled in England, to enlighten Englishmen respecting 
their political rights. Nothing more clearly indicates the prevalence of 
the spirit of inquiry than the bitter war which the government carried on 
against every kind of free discussion. Men were fined, imprisoned, 
transported, for the use of language such as in our time is employed with 
perfect impunity. In 1795, a law was passed conferring upon any common 
magistrate the power to dissolve a public gathering. If the meeting 
should consist of twelve persons, or upwards, a refusal to disperse one 
hour after being ordered to do so, was punishable with death. But liberal 
opinions had taken root in the popular mind, and it was impossible either 
to stifle them or to prevent their increase. While the political movement 
went back, the intellectual movement went on, and eventually produced 
those legislative reforms which signalize the present century. 

More effective police measures were adopted for the preservation of 
order. While the country highways were still infested with robbers, 
Browne, writing in 1757, was able to say that *the reigning evil of street 
robberies has been almost wholly suppressed. 

The law which condemned a prisoner who refused to plead on a 
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capital charge to be slowly pressed to death, was repealed in 1771 ; and in 
1790, that which condemned women to be publicly burnt for murder of 
their husbands. 

The improvement in the moral tone of society at the end of the 
century, is happily illustrated by a well-known anecdote of Sir Walter 
Scott. His grand-aunt assured him that, when led by curiosity to turn 
over the forgotten pages of a novel in which she had delighted in her 
youth, she was astonished to find that, sitting alone at the age of eighty, 
she was unable to read without shame a book which sixty years before she 
had heard read out for amusement in large circles consisting of the best 
society in London. 

Beligion. — Methodism created a higher regard for spiritual matters. 
The movement begun by Wesley and Whitefield was essentially a popular 
one, exercising its deepest influence over the lower and middle classes. 
But the seed cast here, germinated largely among the upper. It produced 
many* forms of charity, many holy lives, many triumphant deaths. It 
implanted a fervid and enduring religious sentiment amid brutality and 
neglect ; it imparted a warmer and more energetic tone to t^e devotion 
and philanthropy of every denomination. 

Poetry. — In Burns and Cowper, poetry returned to the paths she had 
long deserted, to — 

Thoughts that voluntary move 
Hannonious numbere — 

and to some it had never traversed. After many years, a man speaks as 
men speak, without premeditation, whose voice is the echo of nature, 
whose verse is full of personal emotions genuinely felt. Stars and clouds, 
streams and forests, blossoming vine and mantling green, joy and sorrow, 
jxope and despair, love and kindness, higher beauty and ideal happiness, — 
these become the inspiration of the poet. We no longer listen, but 
sympathize. Poetry, from being artificial, has become natural. 

Drama. — Only here and there do we meet with a name, eminent in 
literary art, that is at all associated with the stage. The dramatic litera- 
ture consists chiefly of comedies and farces of modern life, all in prose. 
Much was written, but the only addition to the classic comedy of 
Congreve was Sheridan's School for Scandal (1777). It is a continual 
discharge of malice and witicism, a brilliant fire-work, skillfully con- 
structed of society materials. Hear Mrs. Candour : 

* Yesterday Miss Prim assured me, that Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon are now become 
mere man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. She likewise hinted, that a 
certain widow in the next street had got rid of her dropsy, and recovered her shape in a 
most surprising manner.' 

Again : 

Mrs. Candour.— Weill I will never join in the ridicule of a friend ; so I tell my cousia 
Ogle, and ye all know what pretensions she has to beauty. 
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Oa5.— She has the oddest countenance— a collection of features from all the comers 
of the globe. 

Sir Benjlnia7i.—&he has, indeed, an Irish front. 

Crab.— Caledonian locks. 

Sir £.— Dutch nose. 

rro!).- Austrian lips. 

Sir B.—The complexion of a Spaniard. 

Oa6.— And teeth a Ui Chinoiae. 

Sir B.—ln short, her face resembles a table d' hole at Spa, where no two guests are of a 
nation. 

Crab.— Or a congress at the close of a general war, where every member seems to have 
a difierent interest, and the nose and chin are the only parties likely to Join issue. 

Sheridan himself was a lucky adventurer, clever, amiable, irregular, 
seductive, brilliant. He rose and descended like a rocket. At one time 
in the House of Commons opposing Pitt, at another he was picked up in 
the street by the watch. Bailiffs were at his death-bed, and lords at his 
funeral. 

Periodicals. — The manufacture of newspapers was beyond all former 
example. This, with the increase of magazines and reviews, proves the 
larcje increase of readers, and the miscellaneous activity of writers. The 
British Critic^ thus far the chief periodical devoted to criticism, appearjed 
in 1793. 

The Novel. — It is doubtful whether the best novels of the preceding 
reign could be read aloud in any family circle, they contain so many 
passages of needless and offensive coarseness. The heroes are often 
profane and gross. The heroines take part in conversations which no 
modest woman would consent to hear. Yet these novels were the delight 
of their generation, not so much because that generation was less chaste 
as because it was less delicate and refined. Words now considered^ 
indecent were then in common and daily use. But the moment 
approaches when the novel becomes natural without being indelicate. 
Purified manners give to it its final impress and character. In the noble 
hands of Goldsmith, it becomes in every respect moral. 

History. — ^The ablest representative in this department is Gibbon. 
His work, by its critical spirit and finished style, grades upward. 

It should be observed, also, that our forty years witnessed the first 
approach to histories of literature ; as in Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry (1765), and in Warton's History of English Poetry (1774). 

Theology. — The religious revival created a demand for devotional 
literature; and the sermons of the period exemplify the increasing 
inclination of men's minds to serious thought and sentiment. 

'Who born within the last forty years,' asked Burke in 1790, *has 
read one word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and 
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Morgan, and that whole race who called themselves freethinkers ? Who 
now reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through?' Oblivion had 
settled upon the Deists ; and Deism, though not dead, slept. 

Controversies about the Trinity preceded and accompanied the 
controversy with the Deists ; and, in the latter half of the century^ 
Unitarianism was the prevailing creed of the most intelligent dissenters. 
It regards the Bible as the record of God's successive revelations, but, 
interpreting that record in a special sense, denies the divinity of Christ. 
Where the Trinitarian says there are three distinct and equal persons in 
the Godhead, — the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the Unitarian 
says there is but one. 

The scepticism of Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire, produced a multitude 
of answers in defence of religion both natural and revealed. The method 
of discussion was twofold — internal and external. The internal evidence 
of Christianity was its spiritual excellence ; the external evidence was its 
history. The historical view, plainly corroborating the New Testament 
from independent sources, was now the dominant one. Most of these 
performances survive only in their wisdom, in their effect. The works 
themselves, having served each its temporary purpose, are either forgotten 
or are fast passing into forget fullness, — seed returned to the soil as the 
condition of further increase. 

Not so, however, with Paley's Natural Theology (1802) ; or, appearances 
of nature applied to the proof of an intelligent Creator. So wonderful 
for its beauty, for its skillful statement, for its comfnon sense, so valuable 
as a logical basis for the Christian faith, that the world will not willingly 
let it die. 

If we do not believe in a God, it is utterly impossible to believe in a 
Revelation. There must be somebody to speak before a message can come. 
Hence the question, whether there be a God, is not only the sublimest 
that can employ the mind, but is one of transcendent import, to 
Christians as well as to others. 

What evidence have we of the being of God as a real existence 
essentially distinct from other being ? — Evidence, says Paley, of the same 
kind and degree as that by which we conclude that a given piece of 
machinery must have had an intelligent maker. We must infer a design- 
ing mind wherever, in any object, we sec fitness and use :* 

•In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a alone, and were asked how the 
stone carae to be there ; I might possibly answer, that, for anything I knew to the con- 
trary, it had lain there forever ; nor would it perhaps be very easy to show the absurdity 

* Once more we are reminded of the ever recurring circle of human science. In the 
Memorabilia, Xenophon has preserved a conversation of Socrates with Aristodemus in 
which he develops this proof at great length : 

Canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, whether a disposition of parts like this (in the human 
body) should be the work of chance, or of wisdom and contrivance ? 
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of this answer. But suppose I had found a wcUch upon the ground, and it should be 
inquired how the watch happened to be in that place ; I should hardly think of the 
answer which I had before given, that, for anything I knew, the watch might have always 
been there. Yet why should not this answer serve for the watch as well as for the stone? 
. Why is it not as admissable in the second case, as in the first ? For this reason, and for no 
other, viz : that, when we come to inspect the watch, we perceive (what we could not 
discover in the stone) that its several parts are framed and put together for a purpose, 
e. g. that they are so fbrmed and adjusted as to produce motion, and that motion so 
regulated as to point out the hour of the day ; that if the different parts had been 
differently shaped Irom what they arc, or placed after any other manner, or in any other 
order than that in which they are placed, either no motion at all would have been carried 
on in the machine, or none which would have answered the use that is now served by it. 
. . . This mechanism being observed, . . . the inference, we think is inevit- 
able ; that the watch must have had a maker ; that there must have existed, at some time, 
and at some place or other, an artificer or artificers, who formed it for the purpose which 
we find it actually to answer ; who comprehended its construction, and designed its use.' 

Now, 

• Every indication of contrivance, every manifestation of design, which existed in the 
watch, exists in the works of nature; with the difference, on the side of nature, of being 
greater and more, and that in a degree which exceeds all computation. ... 

'I know no better method of introducing so large a subject, than that of comparing a 
single thing with a single thing; an eye, for example, with a telescope. As far as the 
examination of the instrument goes, there is precisely the same proof that the eye was 
made for vision, as there is that the telescope was made for assisting it They are made 
upon the same principles ; both being adjusted to the laws by which tlie transmission and 
refraction of rays of light are regulated. . . . 

'The resemblance between the two cases is still more accurate, and obtains in more 
points than we have yet represented, or than we are, on the first view of the subject, aware 
of. In dioptric telescopes there is an imperfection of this nature. Pencils of light. In 
passing through glass lenses, are separated into different colors, thereby tinging the object, 
especially the edges of it, as if it were viewed through a prison. To correct this incon- 
venience had been long a desideratum in the art At last it came Into the mind of a 
sagacious optician, to inquire how this matter was managed in the eye ; in which there 
was exactly the same difficulty to contend with as in the telescope. His observation 
taught him, that, in the eye, the evil was cured by combining lenses composed of different 
substances, i. e. of substances which possessed different refracting powers. Our artist 
borrowed thence his hint; and produced a correction of the defect by imitating, in 
glasses made from different materials, the effects of the different humours tlirough which 
the rays of light might pass before they reach the bottom of the eye. Could this be in the 
eye without purpose, which suggested to the optician the only effectual means of attaining 
that purpose ? ' 

But animal anatomy is an accumulation of such instances. Indeed, 
they may be seen on every hand ; in the structural plan of the whole 
solar system, — for every orb moves forever in its calculated track, which 
is shaped by the joint action of thu sun and each planet, all of which act 
constantly by their law of motion ; in the formation of crystals, in the 
growth of plants. What wisdom in the structure of a leaf, how admirable 
its architecture, how nice its frame-work, how exquisite its finish, how 
wonderful the chemistry by which it assimilates the particles of earth, air, 
and water, — a little mason, building up the stem of the tree, and prepar- 
ing the substance of its flower and fruit ! No city government could get 
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a steam-engine to pump water with such economy I Yet, if there were 
but one watch in the world, we must infer a human artisan. So from 
natural contrivances, singly or jointly considered, we must, by the same 
reasoning, infer a divine one. The proofs of divine agency are separately 
supplied by every separate example. This, then, is the argument ; 

Whatever is by its constitution adapted to a particular end supposes 
contrivance, and hence a contriver. 

Natural objects, and especially organized creatures, are adapted to 
certain ends ; and must, therefore, be the product of a Being who 
contrived them for the ends to which their adaptation points. 

Furthermore, as the means by which those ends are effected far 
surpass all human power and skill, their contriver is a Being whose power 
and skill are infinite. The cause must be adequate to the effect. 

If now the sceptic tells me that the order of nature is fixed, I am able 
to ask him. By whom or by what is it fixed ? By an iron fate ? — by au 
inflexible necessity ? Turning against you your own weapon — induction 
— and ascending from particulars, have we not seen that nature bears the 
signatures of an intelligent Cause? Does not the universe, the mere it is 
explored, bear increasing testimony to a Being superior to itself ? Then 
the order of nature is fixed by a Will which can reverse it Then a 
power equal to miracles exists. Then miracles are not incredible. It 
may be replied, God indeed can work miracles, but he mil not. Will not? 
How have you ascertained this ? Has God so told you ? Does it become 
you, who have exposed to poor human reason its impotence, to make laws 
for the Creator, and to restrict his agency to particular modes ? 

If, finally, the believer should say, after considering the proofs of a 
divine existence, that he leaves off only where he began, that he was not 
ignorant of this truth, never doubted it, that therefore he has gained 
nothing by his researches, the answer is, You have at least illuminated 
your instinct; you have confirmed and justified your God-idea; more, 
you have converted it into a living, available power: 

*By investigation, the following points are always gained, . . . viz : stability and 
impression. Occasions will arise to try the firmness of our most habitual opinions. And 
upon these occasions, it is a matter of incalculable use to feel our foundation ; to find a 
support in argument for what we have taken up upon authority. ... 

'Secondly, what is gained by research in the stability of our conclusion, is also gained 
from it in impression. Physicians tell us, that there is a great deal of difference between 
tailing a medicine, and the medicine getting into the constitution. A difference not 
unlike which, obtains with respect to those great moral propositions, which ought to form 
the directing principles of human conduct. It is one thing to assent to a proposition of 
this sort ; and another, and very different thing, ta have properly imbibed its influence. I 
take the case to be this : Perhaps almost every man living has a particular train of thought, 
into which his mind glides and falls, when at leisure from the impressions and ideas that 
occasionally excite it ; perhaps, also, the train of thought here spoken of, more than any 
other thing, determines the character. It is of the utmost consequence, therefore, that 
this property of our constitution be well regulated. Now it is by frequent or continued 
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meditation upon a subject, by placing a subject in different points of view, by induction 
of particulars, by variety of examples, by aifplying principles to solution of phenomena, 
by dwelling upon proofs and consequences, that mental exercise is drawn into any 
particular channel. It is by these means, at least, that we have any power over it. The 
train of spontaneous thought, and the choice of that train, may be directed to different 
ends, and may appear to be more or less judiciously fixed, according to the purpose, in 
respect of which we consider it ; but, in a moral view, I shall not, I believe, be contradicted 
when I say, that. If one train of thinking be more desirable than another, it is that which 
regards the plienoraena of nature with a constant reference to a supreme intelligent 
author. To have made thi^ the ruling, the habitual sentiment of our minds, is to have 
laid the foundation of everything which is religious. The world thenceforth becomes a 
temple, and life itself one continued act of adoration. The change is no less than this : 
that whereas formerly God was seldom in our thought, we can now scarcely look upon 
anything without perceiving its relation to him. 

A piece of triangular glass is utterly valueless in itself, but becomes 
a precious treasure to the reverent student, when he finds that with it he 
can paint his walls with rainbow hues, and untwist the charming tints 
that are braided into a beam of light. A loadstone is no other than a 
common rock, till it is discovered to be alive with magnetic qualities that 
girdle the globe. A piece of common quartz is worth nothing by market 
estimates, but, by the philosopher, is more prized than a lump of gold, 
when it is seen to hold the secret of the force of crystalization. So the 
wonder and beauty of the world are not apparent, till we understand the 
principles with which the Infinite mind has intrusted its material forms. 
God is not truly manifest in his works, till we read his thought, which 
they enshrine, and see the great ui^es in the power of things, the great 
wisdom in the meaning of things. Then is he revealed in every fibre of 
the human body, in every lichen that scars the rock, in every rose that 
flings out its loveliness ; in the blade of grass as in the star, in the single 
wild flower of the woods as in the arch flower of creation. Look up, and 
reverence ; bow down, and trust. 

Physical Science.— Medical science owes much to the researches ot 
John Hunter, who in animal and vegetable Physiology made a vast 
number of discoveries, which, considered singly, are curious, but which, 
collectively, constitute an invaluable body of new truths. His museum, 
at the time of his death, contained upwards of ten thousand preparations 
illustrative of the phenomena of nature. His great object was to show 
that nature is a vast and united whole, that nothing is irregular, that 
nothing is perturbed, that in every change there is order, that all things 
are done according to never-failing law. 

Astronomy was enriched by the labors of Sir William Herschel. 

Watt's discovery that water, instead of being an element, is a com- 
pound of two gases, was a considerable step in the history of chemical 
analysis. 

Geology was coming to life. Geologists were conducting their 
investigations without regard to the doctrines hitherto received. Sir 
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William Jones, writing in 1784, says with regret that he lived in 'an age 
when some intelligent and virtuous persons are inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the accounts delivered by Moses concerning the primitive 
world.' For the first time, the earth's crust was represented as divided 
into strata, and Button's Theory of the Earth (1795) was the first attempt 
to explain its formation by natural agents : 

* The doctrine, therefore, of our Theory is briefly thi^: That, whatever may have been 
the operation of dissolving water, and the chemical action of it upon the materials 
accumulated at the bottom of the sea, the general solidity of that mass of earth, and the 
placing of it in the atmosphere above the surface of the sea, has been the immediate 
operation of fire or heat melting and expanding bodies.' 

Under this head may be noticed voyages of discovery — notably those 
of Captain Cook. 

These facts indicate the spread of the scientific spirit, the excitement 
of a lively curiosity ; .and suggest that the 'conflict of studies' was 
beginning to put on something of its modem form. • 

Ethical Science. — The utilitarian view was defended by Paley : 

' Virtue is the doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.' 

This definition characterizes the man, the age, and his profession. It 
expresses essentially every form which the doctrine of utility has assumed, 
yet contains as many errors as it contains clauses. As to the doing good, 
practically of course, there can be nothing better ; but as a principle to 
define the essence of virtue, it is faulty. For virtue of various kinds may 
be exercised where no man exists to be the object of our benevolence. 
Again, while the pursuit of public interest— works of charity and 
brotherly kindness— is undoubtedly one fornl of virtue, there are forms of 
virtue which, even if beneficial to mankind, do not become virtuous on 
that account, but have an intrinsic excellence in no way dependent on 
their utility. In the second place, as to the will of God, that it could be 
the sole rule of morals is inconceivable. The square upon the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares upon the two remaining sides, and the 
will of infinite power could no more change the equation than the will of 
infinite impotence. As little, it would appear, could any decree change 
ingratitude into virtue and gratitude into vice. They subsist by their 
own inherent natures, being what they are, eternally, as a triangle or a 
circle is what it is. Moreover, it is meaningless to speak of the Divine 
attributes as deserving of our admiration, unless there be already such a 
quality as goodness, to which the Divine acts conform. Then, as to the 
everlasting happiness, this is the greatest blunder of all. The prospect of 
eternal reward is no part of virtue, or rather it annihilates the very idea 
of virtue. To give away ten dollars to-day with the sure expectation of 

7 
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receiving ten thousand for it to-morrow, is hardly an act of generosity. 
To refrain from indulgence here, only that you may enjoy a richer 
banquet hereafter, is merely a systematic selfishness, and to such conduct 
we must deny the character of genuine goodness. Still, the happiness 
principle, while it does not constitute virtue, may be appealed to for the 
purpose of leading men to virtue. A benevolent course, though pursued 
with an interested motive, is better than an indifferent or malevolent one. 
A moral code denotes the height of the collective life in its hour ; and the 
moral teacher, for the enforcement of the moral law, yet finds it expedient 
or necessary to appeal, by the joys and sufferings of another life, to the 
vivid and mobile passions of hope and fear. Only the stoics, the sages, 
the self-poised and self-collected — the 'heights and pinnacles ot the human 
mind' — can immolate the desire of happiness, the hope of all reward, 
human or Divine, to the abstract idea of good, — only they can do right 
for the sate of right, in *scorn of consequence ;* but that they can do so, 
is the highest proof of the divine within us, and the highest augury of the 
future before us. 

We regret, therefore, that Paley, instead of treating ethics practically, 
in its application to the duties of daily life, sought to lay its foundations. 

Mental Science. — If the idealist or sceptic denies the existence of 
matter, or affirms that we have no grounds for our belief in its existence, 
let him walk over a precipice or run his head against a post. If ideas are 
nothing but impressions, the idea of an inch must itself be an inch long. 
If, therefore, I am in a room of one thousand cubic feet, I may introduce 
into it an idea of St. Paul's, say, which may contain a million cubic feet, 
or I can transport a mountain as big as the Peak of Teneriffe in a post- 
chaise I Such was a popular method of confuting Berkeley and Hume, — 
the argument from consequences, a kind of reductio ad absurdum. It 
proceeded upon a crude interpretation of the systems it professed to 
confute, but clearly enough indicates that the reaction against scepticism 
in speculative truth was assuming the form of an appeal to common sense. 
The belief of the mass is more reliable than the judgment of the 
philosopher who loses his head among the clouds. This reaction found its 
highest expression in Thomas Beid, whose aim, as he frequently asserts, 
was to justify the ordinary beliefs of mankind. Alarmed by the con- 
clusions at which philosophy had arrived, he took his appeal to the 
common consciousness of the race, and asserted anew the intuitive power 
of the mind. The ideas of beauty, of right and wrong ; belief in our 
personal identity, in the existence of the material world, that design 
implies a designer, that every effect must have an efficient cause, — these, 
and others like them, are not derived from observation or experience, but 
are prior and necessary to such experience. They do not admit of proof, 
there being nothing more certain which can be brought in evidence of 
them ; and the denial of them involves tis in absurdity : 
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' All reasoning must be from first principles ; and for first principles no other reason 
can be given be given but this, that, by the constitution of our nature, we are under a 
necessity of assenting to them.' 

To attempt an account of them is foolish, for all reasoning is grounded 
on them, as the science of Geometry is built upon axioms and postulates. 
If the sceptic will call an inexplicable belief a fiction, because he can 
not give a reason for it, — why, even so he must, at least we must let him ; 
we, says Reid, will call it a divine instinct. Said blunt old Johnson, *We 
know that we are free, and there's an end on't ' 

Political Science.— The Greek philosophers had regarded money- 
getting with contempt ; later philosophers had looked upon luxury as the 
foe of morals, and so were little disposed to ihquire into the sources of 
that material prosperity which made luxury possible. The clergy of the 
middle ages were the sole educators of society, and were not likely to 
engage in studies which lay so entirely out of their sphere of thought and 
action. To these causes may be ascribed the late rise of political science. 
A more general intelligence and an active curiosity, however, now 
furnished the conditions of its appearance ; and now it was that the first 
successful attempt was made to raise Political Economy into a science, by 
discovering the laws which regulate the creation and distribution of 
wealth. 

The principles of trade, it is true, had received scattering attention in 
the preceding century ; and Hume, as we have seen, had given the lights 
of which economists to-day are largely reflective ; but the science was 
first comprehensively treated and organized by Adam Smith in his 
celebrated Inquiry into the Nature awd Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
At the beginning, he lays down two propositions ; first, that all wealth is 
derived, not from land, but from labor ; and, second, that the amount of 
wealth depends, partly on the skill of the laborer, and partly on the 
proportion between the number of those who labor and the number ot 
those who do not labor. These two principles are applied, in the rest of 
the work, to explain the growth and mechanism of society. In applying 
them, he assumes that the great moving power of all men, in all ages and 
in all countries, is selfishness. Yet, considering society as a whole, it 
usually happens that men in promoting their own interest, will uninten- 
tionally promote the interest of others. Selfishness, therefore, should not 
be suppressed, but enlightened : 

' Parsimony, and not industry, is the Immediate cause of the increase of capital. 
Industry, indeed, provides the subject which parsimony accumulates; but whatever 
industry might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the capital would never . 
be the greater. . . , But the principle which prompts to save, is the desire of bettering 
our condition:; a desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us 
from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave.* 

As long as the wealth of a country was supposed to consist of its gold. 
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the sole object of trade was to increase the influx of the precious metals. 
This, however, could be done, only by draining other countries, repressing 
trade in one direction and encouraging it in another. Hence, every 
commercial treaty was an attempt by one nation to outwit another, a 
reciprocal desire of injuring and impoverishing ; and thus what should 
be the most peaceable of pursuits became the ft'equent cause of war. But 
the commercial spirit became invariably pacific, as soon as it was clearly 
understood that gold and silver are not wealth, but merely the repre- 
sentatives of wealth ; that wealth itself consists of the value which skill 
and labor can add to the raw material ; that in the absence of monopoly, 
the benefits of trade must be reciprocal ; that these benefits arise simply 
from the facility with which a nation exports those commodities which it 
can produce most cheaply, and imports those which it can produce only 
at great expense, but which the other, from the bounty of nature or 
superior skill in production, can afford to supply at a lower rate. 

This result, among others, making its way year by year, is mainly due 
to the researches of Adam Smith. 80 has the solitary thinker contributed 
more to the happiness of man than all the statesmen and legislators of 
whom history gives us record. He persuaded his own generation and 
governs ours, as he will govern those unborn. All men revolve about the 
thinker, albeit they know it not. He makes no noise, his voice is not 
heard in the stir of the street, perhaps nobody knows him, and there is 
no looker-on ; but sitting in his little room, he constructs institutions 
which are to mould the destinies of coming millions, and endure when 
politicians, merchants, ships, and factories have vanished into silence and 
night. The traffic of Athens is hushed, its pride is faded, its rich men all 
forgotten ; but Socrates still sways the counsels of the thoughtful all 
round the world. When he left off stone-cutting, to teach philosophy, 
his townsmen, if they noticed him at all, pitied him ; but he set up great 
statues of thought to inspire the ages. When Archimedes spent his days 
drawing figures in the sand, circles and spheres, sines and co-sines, the 
fishermen in the bay thought him an idler, but when Syracuse was 
besieged, that man was the hero-king of the nation. When Galvani hung 
up the leg of a frog on an iron fence, his servants considered him a 
dreamer and a fool ; but that was the first step in the discovery which 
now flashes thought from Scotia to Orleans. The pomp of Herod's glory, 
the solemn grandeur of the High Priest, have passed away ; only the 
beatitutes of the Nazarene peasant live, larger and brighter through the 
mists of eighteen hundred years. The invisible mind is the great work- 
shop of the race. 

Oratory.— This was the age of English Eloquence. Perhaps the 
world has never seen such a galaxy of orators. Chatham, Fox, Burke, 
£rs kine, Pitt, Sheridan, and Grattan form a group unequaled before or 
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since. To this development, the conditions were peculiarly favorable; 
for the period was one of aroused thought, of exacting style, of new 
political principles, of pressing, practical, yet national interests. An 
additional stimulus was given by the increased facility of circulating 
speeches. For the first time, the people were studying the proceedings of 
the national legislature, the right of publishing parliamentary debates 
having been substantially established in 177^ The winged words had 
henceforth for their audience the great public beyond the walls. Parlia- 
mentary reporting was beneficial to oratory in two ways, — it immeasurably 
extended the influence of parliamentary speaking, and did much to 
purify it from extravagance and bombast, thus promoting its literary 
excellence. The orator knew that language may exercise a thrilling effect 
in delivery, which would be insufferable if submitted the next day to the 
cold criticism of unimpassioned readers. 

The principal figure of this group was Burke, — 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing when they thought of dining, — 

at once eloquent and philosophical, of intellect minute and comprehensive, 
of imagination rich and vigorous, in style remarkable for the splendor 
and variety of his imagery. If his eloquence flew over the heads of those 
to whom it was addressed, it was to be the admiration of future ages. 
Few speeches can be read with profit when the hearer and speaker have 
long been turned to dust ; but 'the immortality of Burke is that which is 
common to Cicero or to Bacon, — that which can never be interrupted 
while there exists the beauty of order or the love of virtue ; and which 
can fear no death except what barbarity may impose on the globe.' 

Besume. — The closing years of the period were marked by a revival 
of interest in early English poetry, by political and social conflicts. — 
Physical science was rapidly enlarging its acquisitions. — The scepticism of 
Hume was calling forth a new school of metaphysicians, who emphasized 
the intuitive nature of man, and thus helped to deepen its spiritual 
impulses. — Political Economy formed a new intellectual movement of 
vast importance to the interests of peace and therefore of civilization. — 
Able and devout men were giving proof of the practical control of 
Christian truth, as well as of its theoretical force. — Cowper and Burns 
ushered in a new school of poetry, natural, spontaneous, and sincere. — It 
was pre-eminently an age of historical inquiries and historical methods of 
investigation ; wakeful, speculative, germinant. 

The century developed, in prose, two distinct modes of literary 
expression, — the colloquial elegance of Addison, and the impressive pomp 
of Johnson. The first is English, the second is Latinic. Both contribute 
to the formation of modern style, in which poetry combines polish with 
nature and feeling, and prose becomes at once vigorous and easy. 
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GIBBON. 



Pardon me, sir, but, as much as I admire your abilities, I can not bear without 
indignation your sarcastic slyness upon Cliristianity, and can not see without pity your 
determined hostility to the Gospel.— Whitaker. 



Biography. — Born at Putney, in the county of Surrey, 1737: 

• Nor can I reflect without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, which cast my birth in a 
free and civilized country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family of honorable 
rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of fortune.' 

He was succeeded by five brothers and one sister, all of whom died 
ill infancy. He was himself so frail that the most tender assiduity was 
scarcely sufficient to rear him : 

' As soon as the use of speech had prepared my infant reason for the admission of 
knowledge, I was taught the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic* 

In his ninth year he was sent to Kingston, whence he was recalled, 
after a residence of two years, by the death of his mother : 

' I was too young to feel the importance of my loss ; and the image of her person and 
conversation is faintly imprinted in my memory. My poor father was inconsolable. I 
can never forget the scene of our first interview, some weeks after the fatal event ; the 
awful silence, the room hung with black, the mid-day tapers, his sighs and tears ; his 
praises of my mother, a saint in heaven ; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish 
her memory, and imitate her virtues; and the fervor with which he kissed and blessed 
me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves.' 

At fifteen he was sent to Oxford, carrying there a stock of erudition 
that would have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a school-boy would have been ashamed. His reading was extensive, bttt 
desultory; and his education without direction or discipline. Hence, as he 
himself states, he spent fourteen months at college idly and unprofitably. 
While here, he read himself into Catholicism. 

'Youth is sincere and impetuous, and a momentary glow of enthusiasm had raised me 
above all temporal considerations.' 

To reclaim him, he was immediately sent to Lausanne, to be under the 
care of a Calvinist minis^r, whose prudent management, in the absence of 
opposing influences, effected his return to Protestantism. It is more than 
probable, however, that he was now indifferent to either faith, and the 
change was a mere matter of form; since we are told that for the rest of his 
life he was a 'philosopher/ as the eighteenth century understood the term; 
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in other words, a disbeliever in revealed religion. His disorders had won 
derfully vanished, and he was able to pursue, with astonishing success, a 
regular and severe system of study in the Latin and French languages, and 
in general literature. During his residence here, he became the devoted 
admirer of a charming girl, refined by education and exalted by piety. It 
is curious to speculate on the effect of such a union upon his character and 
opinions, but he was to be one of the illustrious men who have felt keenly 
the disappointment of their affections : 

' I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I approach the delicate subject of 
my early love. By this word I do not mean the polite attention, the gallantry, without 
hope or design, which has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the 
texture of French manners. I understand by this passion the union, friendship, and ten- 
derness, which is inflamed by a single female, which prefers her to the rest of her sex, and 
which seeks her possession as the supreme or the sole happiness of our being. I need not 
blush at recollecting the object of my choice ; and though my love was disappointed of 
success, I am rather proud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sen- 
timent. The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished by the 
virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was respectable. 
Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her religion to her country. The profession 
of her father did not extinguish the moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he lived 
content, with a small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister of Grassy, in 
the mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy. In the 
solitude of a sequestered village he bestowed a liberal and even learned education on his 
only daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and languages ; 
and in her short visits to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition of 
Mademoiselle Curchod were the theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy 
awakened my curiosity ; I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, lively in 
conversation, pure in seniiment, and elegant in manners; and the first sudden emotion 
was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. S|ie per- 
mitted me to make her two or three visits at her father's house. I passed some happy days 
there, in the mountains of Burgundy, her parents honorably encouraged the connection. 
In calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom ; she listened 
to the voice of truth and passion ; and I might presume to hope that I had made some im- 
pression on a virtuous heart. At Grassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity ; 
but on my return to England I soon discovered that my father would not hear of this 
strange alliance, and that without his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a 
painful struggle, I yielded to my fate : I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son ; my wound 
was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was accel- 
erated by a faithful report of the tranquility and cheerfulness Of the lady herself ; and my 
love subsided in friendship and esteem. The minister of Grassy soon afterwards died ; his 
stipend died with him, his daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, 
she earned a hard subsistence for herself and her mother ; but in her lowest distress Phe 
maintained a spotless reputation and a dignified behavior. A rich banker from Paris, a 
citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to discover and possess this in- 
estimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations of 
wealth, as she had sustained the hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband has 
exalted him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every change of prosperity and 
disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a faithful friend ; and Mademoiselle Curchod is 
now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, and perhaps the legislator, of the French 
monarchy.' 

In 1858 he returned to England, spent two years and a half in the un- 
promising occupation of a militia captain ; traveled and studied in France 
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and Italy, his indiscriminate appetite having subsided by degrees in the 
historic line. While at Rome, his long cherished desire to write some his- 
torical work took definite shape from a romantic incident : 

'As I sat musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, while the barefooted friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started in my mind.' 

Some years elapsed, however, before he was seriously engaged in the 
execution of his scheme. In 1778 he settled in London. Once seated in 
bis library, he began the composition of his history: 

*At the outset all was dark and doubtful— even the title of the work, the true era of the 
Decline and Fall of the Empire, the limits of the introduction, the division of the chapters, 
and the order of the narrative; and I was often tempted to cast away the labor of seven 
years.* 

Entered Parliament, where, through eight sessions, he was 'a mute 
member,' for the great speakers filled him with despair, and the bad ones 
with terror. Finding it necessary to retrench, and disappointed of a lucra- 
tive place for which he had hoped from ministerial patronage, he retired to 
Lausanne, the paradise of his early recollections. Here he lived happily, 
devoting his mornings to composition, and his evenings to the enlightened 
and polished society which had gathered in that city and neighborhood. 
He died tranquilly, of a long-standing complaint, during a visit to London 
in 1794. 

Writings.— Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire (1776-1788). It 
gins with the reign of Trajan, A. D., '98, and closes with the fall of the 
Eastern Empire in 1452. These limits include the irruption of the bar- 
barians, the establishment of the Byzantine power, the re-organization of 
Europe, the foundation of the Mohammedan system, and the Crusadeve» 
Much of the material had to be patiently gathered from the rubbish of 
annalists and the wild stories of chroniclers. To reproduce the sequence 
and connection of events through this long and obscure period, he had to 
study, with laborious diligence, philosophy, theology, science, jurisprud- 
ence, geography, war, manners, and opinions, in the principal countries of 
Europe and Asia. All this done, he had to set it forth in a clear and 
attractive manner. When we consider the vast sweep of his subject, his 
long and solitary confinement to study and meditation, we can appreciate 
his feelings when the task was ended : 

• It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns In a berceau or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
water«, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the 
recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion; and that, whatsoever 
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might be the future fate of my history, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious.' 

Style. — In keeping with the formal rhetorical tendency of his time, — 
stately and ornate, elaborate and antithetical, clear and cold, everywhere 
supported by a profusion of learning : 

• The style of an author should be the image of his mind, but the choice and command 
of language is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were made before I could hit the 
middle tone between a dull tone and a rhetorical declamation : three tiroes did I compose 
the first chapter, and twice the second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with their 
effect. In the remainder of the way I advanced with a more equal and easy pace.' 

The verses of Pope accustomed his ear to the sound of poetic harmony. 

Bank. — *Few men,' says Guizot, *have combined, if we are not to say 
in so high a degree, at least in a manner so complete and well regulated, 
the necessary qualifications for a writer of history.' His chief defect is 
coldness of feeling, disqualifying him for that dramatic animation which, 
with his solid and bright acquirements, would entitle him to be pro- 
nounced the first of English historians. A second fault, nearly allied to the 
first, is a sensuous imagination, leading him to dwell upon material grandeur 
with a fonder enthusiasm than he could feel for spiritual beauty or the 
moral sublime. More accurate, erudite, and comprehensive than Hume, 
he is less philosophical, — fonder of splendor and display. 

The faults of the artist are the faults of his art. Its brilliancy, sus- 
tained throughout, is metallic ; its splendor, though imposing, is artificial ; 
its descriptions are luminous rather than warm. It regards all creeds, 
political and religious, from the outside. Facts are examined with judicial 
severity ; but the passions of which those facts are the outward symbols, 
are not appreciated. Hence Christianity, that school of tranquil heroism, 
is disparaged. The zeal of the early Christians, we are told, was earthly ; 
their doctrine of a future life, subordinated to wordly ends ; their legends 
of miracles, so many proofs of their credulity ; their morality, suited to 
popular prejudices; their contempt of ambition, a mere covering to 
ambition of a different kind ; their sufTerings, not to be compared to those 
which have been voluntarily encountered by other men without super- 
natural support. Julian the Apostate is idolized, but a bishop or a 
religious king is under the suspicion of enthusiasm, superstition, or roguery. 
The successes of barbarous energy receive more embellishment than the 
triumphs of Christian faith and benevolence. The former are treated 
with fervid eloquence ; the latter, with frigid apathy. This is the famous 
method of attack — insidious, though unequivocal. Covert sneers are sub- 
stituted for distinct assertions. Without an open avowal of disbelief, 
Revelation is insinuated to be a poetical fable. Without an explicit denial 
of its Divine origin, we are asked calmly to consider whether the phenom- 
enon is really such as to imply the intervention of the Deity ? 
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Thus the fidelity of the Decline and Fall, as a historical picture, is 
greatly marred ; yet, whatever its faults, it is a monumental work, not yet, 
if it ever will be, superseded. 

Character. — He was born a student. His love of reading was early 
and invincible ; and he would not have exchanged it, he said, for the 
treasures of India : 

• My father could never inspire me with his love and knowledge of farming. I never 
handled a gun, I seldom mounted a horse ; and my philosophic walks were soon term- 
inated by a shady bench, where I was long d<::tained by the sedentary amusement of read" 
ing or meditation.* 

Industry must be incorporated with our treasures to give them value 
— industry that occupies itself in useful dreams by night, and, when the 
morning rises, flies to its unfinished labors : 

• By the habit of early rising, I always secured a sacred portion of the day, and many 
scattered moments were stolen and employed by my studious industry.' 

He was a historian by predilection : 

'After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds denies all original genius 
any natural propensity of the mind to one art or science rather than another. Without 
engaging in a metaphysical, or rather verbal dispute, I know, by experience, that from my 
early youth I aspired to the character of an historian.' 

In religion he was a deist. His attitude is suggested indirectly by his 
^... general estimate of the religions of the Eoman Empire ; 

' The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all consid- 
ered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the 
magistrate as equally useful.* 

If he was an infidel, he was such from conviction, from temperament, 
from environment. A lover of order, he abhorred controversy ; and those 
who aspired to break a lance upon his shield, were treated, as a rule, with 
calm contempt. Only once was he vexed into a defense, then by imputa- 
tions of bad faith. Let us hear the conclusion of his Vindication : 

*Itisnot without some mixture of mortification and regret, that I now lookback to 
the number of hours which I have consumed, and the number of pages which I have filled, 
in vindicating my literary and moral character from the charges of wilful misrepresentations, 
gross errois, and aeryile plagiarisms. I can not derive any triumph or consolation from the 
occasional advantages which I may have gained over those adversaries whom it is impos- 
sible for me to consider as objects either of terror or esteem. The spirit of resentment, and 
every other lively sensation, have long since been extinguished ; and the pen would long 
since have dropped from my weary hand, had I not been supported in the execution of 
this ungrateful task by the consciousness, or at least by the opinion, that I was discharging 
a debt of honor to the public and to myself. I am impatient to dismiss, and to dismiss 
FOREVER, this odious controversy, with the success of which I can not surely be elated ; 
and I have only to request that, as soon as my readers are convinced of my innocence, they 
would forget my vindication.' 

A man of vast erud tion, of comprehensive intellect, of upright pur- 
pose, of dignified self-respect; but deficient in moral depth and elevation 
of sentiment. 
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Past his fiftieth year, he estimated the value of his existence in the 
threefold division of mind^ body, and estate : • 

* The first and indispeusable requisite of happiness is a clear conscience, unsullied by 

the reproach or remembrance of an unworthy action I am endowed with a cheerful 

temper, a moderate sensibility, and a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity ; 
some mischievous appetites and habits have perhaps been corrected by philosophy or 
time. The love of study, a passion which derives fresh vigor from enjojTnent, supplies 
each day, each hour, with a perpetual source of independent and rational pleasure ; and I 
am not sensible of any decay of the mental faculties. 

* Sinpe I have escaped from the long perils of my childhood, the serious advice of a 
physician has seldom been requisite 

* I am indeed rich, since my income is superior to my expense, and my expense is. equal 
to my wishes. My friend Lord SheffieM has kindly relieved me from the caires to which 
my taste and temper are most adverse : shall I add that, since the failure of my first wishes, 
I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial connection ? ' 

This solitude, however, at first a necessity, then a pleasure, seems not 
to have been borne without repining : 

* I feel, and shall continue to feel, that domestic solitude, however it may be alleviated 
by the world, by study, and even by friendship, is a comfortless state, which will grow 
more painful as I descend in the vale of years.' 

Afterwards he writes to a friend : 

' Your visit has only served to remind me that man, however amused and occupied in 
his closet, was not made to live alone ' 

Influence. — Great intellects are both representative and creative : mir- 
roring the tendencies of their own time, they also modify them, spontan- 
eously evolving events and ideas which, passing into the life of the world, 
become the originating cause of subsequent developments. Designedly or 
not, their energies bear us on. As a conspicuous factor in the sceptical 
movement of the eighteenth century, Gibbon has aided the march of the 
English mind. Scepticism, which to the ignorant is an abomination, is yet 
the necessary antecedent of progress. Intellectual content means intel- 
lectual stagnation. Without doubt, there would be no investigation ; 
without investigation, no knowledge ; without knowledge, no progress. 
To scepticism is due that spirit of inquiry which during the last two 
centuries has encroached on every possible subject. To it we owe, 
primarily, the correction of the three fundamental errors of the past, — 
intolerance in religion, credulty in science, and despotism in politics. To 
examine the basis on which its opinions are built, is the duty of every 
thoughtful mind. When the Apostle says 'Prove all things,* he implicitly 
commands us to doubt all things. *He,' says Bacon, *who would be a 
philosopher, must commence by repudiating belief." Absolute certainty 
wouJd be the paralysis of study. Unless we feel the darkness, we do not 
seek the light. True, scepticism forms temporarily a crisis — a period of 
mental distress ; but it is still the fire by which the gold must be purged 
before it can leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. As a permanent state 
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of mind, nothing could be more calamitous. It is a mean, not an end. 
We are to doubt, that we may rationally believe, — doubt, not from fancy, 
or from the very wish to doubt, but from prudence, and through 
penetration of mind, — doubt that we may reach the the divine realities 
beyond the Slough of Despond and the Valley of Death. 

Thus it is chiefly in this indirect way, as if blindly executing a trust, 
that Gibbon has added to the stature of the human tree. He has left no 
track of benevolence. He serves us, not by holy thoughts, which invite 
us to resist evil and subdue the world, but by the reflective power which 
compels us to ask whether things are as they are commonly supposed. 
Perhaps he has helped us also by his method. At least, he has furnished 
a new idea in the art of reading. We ought, he says, not to attend to the 
order of our books so much as of our thoughts, 

' The perusal of a particular work gives birth perhaps to ideas unconnected with the 
subject it treats ; I pursue these ideas, and quit my proposed plan of reading.' 

Thus, in the midst of Homer he read Longinus ; a chapter of Longinus 
led to an epistle of Pliny ; and he followed the train of his ideas in Burke's 
Inquiry Concerning the Sublime and Beautiful. He offers an important 
advice to a writer engaged on a particular subject : 

* I suspended my perusal of any new book on the subject till I had reviewed all that I 
knew, or believed, or had thought on it, that I might be qualified to discern how much the 
authors added to my original stock.' 

Of all our popular writers, he was the most experienced reader ; and 
his precepts, as well as example, are valuable hints to students : 

' Let us read with method, and propose to ourselves an end to which all our studies 
may point. Detached parcels of knowledge can not form a whole .... 

•While we propose an end in our reading, let not this end be too remote; and when 
once we have attained it let our attention be directed to a different subject. Inconstancy 
weakens the understanding ; a long and exclusive application to a single objeo, hardens 
and contracts it ... . 

' To read with attention, exactly to define the expressions of our author, never to 
admit a conclusion without comprehending its reason, often to pause, reflect, aud inter- 
rogate ourselves; these are so many advices which it is easy to give, but diflScult to 
follow.' 

Yet we must deplore the bias of his mind which disqualified him to 
translate our human nature. During fifteen centuries he has Oibbonized 
it, denying to it any pure and exalted experience which could not be 
verified by his own. That he was honest in his researches does not prove 
that we can see in his pages the real truth of persons and events. He who 
has not an aspiring reverence, an anxiety of conscience — who does not 
realize the thirst of men for the Unknown — who can not sympathize with 
moral enthusiasm and trembling delicacy — who feels not a warm desire to 
be a free and helpful man, a lover and doer of good, — can render life and 
character but partially. Suppressing the religious instinct, he ties the right 
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arm of human strength and puts out the right eye of human light. He is 
himself a fraction, however great his intellect. Without this commanding 
affection, his soul may breathe this or that rich tone, but it is a lyre with- 
out its chief string — an organ with its central octave dumb. 
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GOLDSMITH. 



Where emlDent talent is united to spotless virtue, we are awed and dazzled into 
admiration, but our admiration is apt to be cold and reverential ; while there is some- 
thing in the harmless infirmities of a good and great, but erring individual, that pleads 
tonchingly to our nature ; and we turn more kindly towards the object of our idolatry, 
when we fihd that, like ourselves, he is mortal and is fr&U.— Irving, 



Biography. — Born in the small village of Pallas, Ireland, 1728. His 
father was a clergyman, whose whole income did not exceed forty pounds. 

* And passing rich with forty pounds a year.' 

Tradition says that his birthplace, a half rustic mansion in a lonely part 
of the country, was haunted ground. In after years, when it had fallen 
into decay, fairies held in it their midnight revels. Vain were the 
attempts to repair it. A huge goblin bestrode the house every evening, 
and with an immense pair of jack-boots kicked to pieces all the work of 
the preceding day. 

About two years after his birth, his father removed to the pretty 
hamlet of Lissoy, which became the little world of his boyhood. It was 
the pride- and boast of a good old motherly dame wheu ninety years of 
age, that she taught Goldsmith his letters. At bij, he passed into the 
hands of the village schoolmaster, an old soldier, who, when he ought to 
have been teaching his pupils their lessons, told them marvelous stories of 
his wanderings in foreign lands, tales of ghosts and pirates. The fruit of 
this tuition was an unconquerable passion for everything that savored of 
romance, fable, and adventure. His motley preceptor had also a disposi- 
tion to dabble in poetry, and, before he was eight years old. Goldsmith 
had contracted a habit of scribbling verses on scraps of paper. A few of 
these were conireyed to his mother, who read them with a mother's 
delight, and saw at once that her son was a poet. A trifling incident soon 
induced a general concurrence 'n this opinion. While executing a 
hornpipe at an evening's social, the musician, making merry at his rather 
ludicrous figure, dubbed him his little -^^p. Nettled by the jest, he 
stopped short, and exclaimed : 

' Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See ^sop dancing and his monkey playing.' 
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This was thought wonderful for a boy of nine year?, and it was resolved to 
give him an education suitable to his talents, several of the relatives 
agreeing to contribute towards the expense. 

To prepare' him for the university, he was transferred to schools of a 
higher order, where he was the leader of all boyish sports, and was 
foremost in all mischievous pranks. In his seventeenth year he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizer;* lodging in one of the top rooms, 
where it is said his name may still be seen, scratched by himself upon a 
pane of glass. The sense of his inferior station was very annoying, and 
he became at times moody and despondent. He was known, howeven as 
a boon companion, a lover of convivial pleasures. Fond of classics, he 
had, naturally, a positive aversion to mathematics, ethics, and logic. The 
death of his father, in 1747, put him to great straits. In the intervals 
between occasional remittances from friends at home, he would borrow 
from his college associates ; and when these supplies had failed, he would 
pawn his books. Again he would scribble a street-ballad, dispose of it for 
five shillings, then stroll privately through the streets at night to hear it 
sung, listening to the comments and criticisms of bystanders. His first 
distinction was the winning of a minor prize, amounting to but thirty 
shillings. This influx of success and wealth proved too much. He forth- 
with gave a supper and a dance at his chamber, in direct violation of 
rules. The sound of the unhallowed fiddle reached the ears of his tutor, 
who rushed to the scene of festivity, chastised the 'father of the feast,* 
and turned the astonished guests, male and female, out of doors. Unable 
to endure this humiliation, the next day he sallied forth upon life, resolved ' 
to bury his disgrace in some foreign land. For three whole days he 
subsisted on a shilling, then parted with some of the clothes from his 
back ; then, starved into submission, as well as soothed by the gentle 
counsel of his brother, retraced his steps to the university. Nearly two 
years later he received his degree, and gladly took his final leave. 

Be turning to Lissoy, he spent, two years idly among his relatives, 
most of whom shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders when 
they spoke of him. Ostensibly a period of probation for the clerical 
office, it was in reality a period of miscellaneous reading, of rural sports 
and careless enjoyments, on which he was wont to look back as one of 
the few sunny spots of his cloudy life. On the solemn occasion of his 
ordination, he presented himself luminously arrayed in scarlet breeches I 
The bishop rejected him — whether on account of deficient preparation, 
reports of irregularities, or his gay colors, is not determined. 

A year's tutoring put him in possession of what seemed a fabulous 

OA studeut of this class was taught and boarded gratuitously; and, in return for 
these advantages, was expected to be diligent, and to make himself useful in a variety of 
ways, several of which were derogatory and menial. 
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sum of money ; and immediately procuring a good horse, without a word 
to his friends, with thirty pounds in his pocket, he made a second sally 
in quest of adventures, but came back, after the lapse of several weeks, 
forlorn as the prodigal son, mounted on a sorry creature, which he had 
named Fiddle-back. 

It was then decided that he should be sent to London for the study 
of law. The necessary funds were advanced by his uncle, but he was 
beguiled into a gamblinghouse, and lost the whole amount before quitting 
Dublin. 

A second contribution was raised, and in the autumn of 1752 he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he spent two winters in the stndy of medi- 
cine. Setting out, as usual, with the best intentions, he soon fell into 
convivial and thoughtless habits. He now prepared to finish his medi- 
cal studies on the Continent, though his true motive was probably his 
long-cherished desire to see foreign parts. Accordingly he is next found at 
Leyden, where he was put to many a shift to naeet his expenses. He thence 
desired to proceed to Paris, and was furnished by a fellow-student with 
money for the journey, — all of which he spent for tulips, having un- 
luckily rambled into the garden of a florist just before his departure. 
Too proud to recede, too shamefaced to make another appeal to his 
friend, he set out to make the tour of Europe on foot, with but one 
spare shirt, a flute, and a guinea : 

•I had some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice ; ;I now turned what was 
once my amusement Into a present means of subsistence. I passed among the harmless 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French as were poor enough to be very 
merry, for I ever found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I ap- 
proached a peasant's house towards nightfall, I played one of my merriest tunes, and that 
procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day]; but in truth I 
must own, whenever I attempted to entertain persons of a higher rank, they always 
thought my performance odious and never made me any return for my endeavors to 
please them.*' 

His ramblings took him into Germany, Switzerland, France and 
Italy. At Padua, where he remained some months, he is said to have 
taken his medical degree. After two years of pilgrimage, 'pursuing 
novelty', as he said, 'and losing content,' he reached England in 1756. 
penniless and without any definite plan of action, yet buoyed up by 
visions of hope and fame. In the gloomy month of February we find 
him, a houseless stranger, adrift in the streets of London at night. Long 
afterwards he startled a polite circle by humorously dating an anecdote 
from the time he 'lived among the beggars of Axe Lane.* After acting 
as general drudge to a chemist, he commenced the practice of medicine, 
in a small way, among the poor. There he might have been seen, at one 

* 1 he 'Philosophic Vagabond' in the Vicar of Wdkefidd. 
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time, dressed in tarnished finery of green and gold, laughing and talking 
with an old schoolmate whom he had met ; at another, in second-hand 
velvet, with cane and wig, adroitly covering a patch in his coat by press- 
ing his old three cornered hat fashionably against his side, while he 
resisted the courteous efforts of his patient to relieve him of the encum- 
brance. His next shift was as reader and corrector of the press to 
Eichardson the novelist, an occupation which he alternated with his 
medical duties. Discouraged by the slow growth of his reputation and 
practice, he accepted the charge of an academy, where he soon became 
a favorite with the scholars, mingling in their sports, diverting them with 
stories, amusing them with his flute, and treating them to sweetmeats. 
Changing once more his mode of life, he began to write miscellaneously 
for reviews and other periodicals, but without making any decided hit ; writ- 
ing only on the spur of the moment and at the urgent importunity of his 
employer. A letter of this date, after indulging in visions of future 
magnificence and wealth, concludes: 

♦Let me, then, stop my fancy to take a wlew of my future self,— and, as the boys say, 
light down to see myself on horseback. Well, now that I am down, where the d— 1 is If 
Oh gods 1 gods ! here in a garret, writing* for bread and expecting to be dunned for a 
milk score!' 

In 1758, he presented himself at Surgeons' Hall for examination as 
hospital mate, but was rejected as unqualified. That he might make a 
suitable appearance, he obtained a new suit of clothes, which were 
either to be returned or paid for as soon as the temporary purpose was 
served. Four days after his defeat, in response to a piteous tale of distress, 
he pawned the clothes. His security threatened, and he replied : 

, 'I know of no misery but a jail, to which my own imprudences and your letter seem 
to point. I have seen it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heaven ! request it 
as a favor— as a favor that may prevent something more fatal. I have been some years 
struggling with a wretched being— with all that contempt that indigence brings with it— 
with all those passions which make contempt Insupportable. What, then, has a jail that 
Is formidable ?' 

Bishop Percy says of his squalid apartment : 

'I called on Goldsmith at his lodgings in March 1759, and found him writing his 
Inquirg, in a miserable, dirty-looking room, in which there was but one chair; and 
when, from civility, he resigned it to me, he himself was obliged to sit in the window/ 

While in these forlorn quarters, suffering under extreme depression of 
spirits, he wrote to his brother: 

* I must confess it gives me some pain to think I am almost beginning the world at the 
age of thirty-one. Though I never had a day's sickness since I saw you, yet I am not that 
strong, active man you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive how much eight years 
of disappointment, anguish, and study have worn me down.* 

Henceforward his career was that of a man of letters. As he rose in 
the world, he sought to improve his style of living, took chambers in the 
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Temple, began to receive visits of ceremony, and to entertain his literary 
friends. In 1766, from being partially known as the author of some clever 
anonymous writings and a tolerated member of the Johnson circle, he had 
risen to fame, and become one of the lions of the day. Difficulty and 
distress, however, still clung to him. His finances were often at very low 
ebb, owing to his imprudent hospitality, to his extravagance in dress, to his 
liabiliay to be imposed upon, and his irresistible propensity to give to any 
who asked. Much of the time he lived literally from hand to mouth by 
the forced drudgery of his pen. A gleam of prosperity plunged him into 
heedless gayety — fine rooms, fine furniture, fine dress, fine suppers. When 
his purse gave out, he drew upon futurity, obtaining advances from book- 
sellers and loans from friends. Some of his works, befoie they were 
finished, were paid for and the money spent. Thus his literary tasks 
outran him, and he began to *toil after them in vain.' The autumn of 
1772 found him 'working with an overtasked head and weary heart to pay 
for pleasures and past extravagance, and at the same time incurring new 
debts to perpetuate his struggles and darken his future prospects.* 

He expired in April, 1774, of a nervous fever induced by close study, 
irregular habits, and depressing cares. 'Your pulse,' said his physician, 
'is in greater disorder than it should be from the degree of fever which 
you have ; is your mind at ease V 'No, it is not,' was his last sad reply. 
Burke, on hearing of his death, burst into tears. Reynolds threw by his 
pencil for the day. Johnson wrote to Boswell three months afterwards : 
*0f poor Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told more than the papers 
have made public. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, more violent 
by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all his resources 
were exhausted. . . . Was ever poet so trusted before?' His remains 
were interred in the Temple burying ground, and the Literary Club 
erected a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Appearance. — In stature, about five and a half feet ; in build, strong 
but not heavy ; in features, plain but not repulsive ; in manners, simple 
and natural ; in mirth, often boisterous. His face was pock-marked, 
rather fair in complexion; his hair, brown enough to be distinguished 
from the wig which he always wore. 

Writings, — The Traveler (1764); the first of his works to which he 
prefixed his name, and the first to lift him into celebrity. Johnson 
pronounced it a poem to which it would be difficult to find anything equal 
since the death of Pope. It opens with an allusion to his lone wanderings, 
the forsaken delights of his youth, and the fond remembrance of a 
brother's protecting kindness. A homeless vagrant, his heart turns with 
longing recollection to that brother's happy fireside and sheltering care : 

8 
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Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests rttire 

i^ To pause from toll, and trim their evening fire : 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair: 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Catch at the jest or pranks, that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale : 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

With how much of truth and graceful melancholy he adds : 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impelled with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle rounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

The plan is noble and simple. A roaming stranger, seated upon an 
Alpine crag, looks down on three converging countries, searches for 
some spot of bliss without alloy, reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the 
varieties of scenery, of government, of religion, of character, which he has 
observed, and comes to the conclusion that our happiness depends far less 
upon political institutions than upon the temper and regulation of our 
minds : 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we moke or find. 

The predominant impression of the poem is of its naturalness, — that 
it is built, not upon fantastic unreality, but upon nature, dealing with 
the world which the poet has himself lived in and known, and appealing 
to our sympathies by its fact of experience, by its humanity, by its lovely 
images of various life, by the serene graces of its style, and the mellow 
flow of its verse. 

Vicar of Wakefield (1766), sold to save its author from arrest.* The 

* I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, 
and, as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon 
as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I accordingly 
went as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent ; 
at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already changed my 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira, and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he 
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The scenes and characters are taken from the originals of his own 
motley experience, but he has set them forth with the colorings of his 
amiable nature. The Primrose family, like the Goldsmiths, are remark- 
able for their worth, but of no cleverness in the ways of the world,, 
their hearts always right, but their heads often wrong. Mrs. Primrose 
can read without much spelling, is an excellent cook, and at dinner 
gives the history of every dish. She has a motherly vanity to appear 
genteel, and her daughters, imbibing the spirit of elegance, 'make a 
wsish for the face over the fire.' Her sdn Moses gets cheated at the fair, 
and sells a colt for a box of green spectacles that makes him sweat to 
carry it. Their cousins, *even to the fortieth remove,* come to eat din- 
ner, and sometimes to borrow a pair of boots. Dr. Primrose, husband 
and father, is a country clergyman ; a good easy-going soul, whose only 
adventures have been by the fireside. *He writes pamphlets, which no 
one buys, against second marriages of the clergy ; writes his wife's 
epitaph, while she is still living, stating that 'she was the only wife of 
Dr. Primrose ;' has it elegantly framed and placed over the chimney 
piece. 

He loses a fortune and migrates — his family on horseback, easing 
the fatigues of the journey with philosophical disputes. Though his 
fortune is diminished, his happiness is not; for he has a constitntion 
that extracts cheerful content from th^e humblest lot: 

'Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge- 
rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. . . Our Itttle habitation was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prattling 
river before ; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. . . It consisted of but one 
story, and was covered with thatch, which gave it an air of great sungness ; the walls 
on the inside were nicely whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to adorn them 
with pictures of their own designing. Though the same room served us for parlor and 
kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, as it was kept with the utmost neat- 
ness, the dishes, plates, and coppers, being well scoured, and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, and did not want richer furniture. 

♦The little republic to which I gave laws, was regulated in the following manner: 
by sunrise we all assembled in our common apartment, the fire being previously Idndled 
by the servant. After we had saluted each other with proper ceremony, for I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good breeding, without which, free- 
dom ever destroys friendship, we all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us another 
day. This duty being performed, my son and I went to pursue our usual industry 
abroad, while my wife and my daughter employed themselves in providing breakfast, 
which was always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and 
an hour for dinner ; which time was taken up in innocent mirth between my wife and 
daughters, and in philosophical arguments between my son and me.' 

They all make hay together, and in the calm of the evening sit 

might be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith 
the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone lor 
having used him so ill.' 
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under the hawthorn hedge, drink tea, and enjoy the landscape ; the two 
little ones read, the girls sing to the guitar; while the parents stroll 
down the sloping field, 'that was embellished with blae-bells,' and drink 
in the breeze that watts both health and harmony : 

'It is a proverb abro«id, that if a bridge were built across the sea, all the ladies of 
the continent would come over to take pattern from ours : for there are no such wives 
In Europe as our own. But let us have cMie bottle more, Deborah, my life, and, Moses, 
give us a good song. What thanks do we not owe to Heaven for thus bestowing tran- 
quillity, health, and competence '. I think myself happier now than the greatest monarch 
upon earth. He has no such fireside, nor such pleasant faces about it.' 

The poor Vicar's eldest daughter is abducted, and he sets out, with 
his Bible and pilgrim's staff, to find her ; returns at midnight, to dis- 
cover his house in a blaze of fire; burns his arm terribly in rescuing 
his two little children from the flames, but thinks only of the blessings 
he still enjoys: 

'"Now," cried I, holding up my children, '^ow let the flames bum on, and all my 
possessions perish ; here they are — I have saved my treasure : here, my dearest, here are 
our treasures, and we shall yet be happy." We kissed our little darlings a thousand 
times ; they clasped us round the neck, and seemed to share our transports, while their 
mother laughed and wept by turns.' 

Fresh calamities come. He is thrown into jail for debt, in a vile 
atmosphere among wretches who swear and blaspheme ; but he feels for 
them only compassion — even resolves to reclaim them : 

'These people, however fallen, are still men ; and that is very good title to m^ 
affections. Good counsel rejected, returns to enrich the giver's bosom ; and, though the 
instruction I communicate, may not mend them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. If 
these wretches . . . were princes, there would be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
but, in my opinion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon, is as precious as that seated 
upon a throne. . . Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and that will be a 
great gain; for is there upon earth a gem so precious as the human soul?' 

The prisoners wink, whisper, cough, and laugh, but he never gives way. 
In less than six days, some were penitent, and all were attentive : 

*I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment of imm<H*lity, and 
rewards for peculiar industry. Thus in less than a fortnight, I had formed them into 
something social and humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legislator, 
who had brought nien from their native ferocity into friendship and obedience.' 

He falls ill, his illness increases ; he sees that his family will soon 
be without bread, learns that his daughter is dying, still his soul is 
paternal and humane towards the author of his misery : 

*Heaven he praised, there is no pride left me now. I should detest my own heart, 
if I saw either pride or resentment lurking there. On the contrary, as my oppressor 
has been once my parishoner, I hope one day to present him an unpointed soul at the 
eternal tribunal.' 
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His second daughter is carried off and his eldest son is imprisoned 
under a false accusation of murder. He is not a stoic ; he weeps, wants 
to die, even a curse is on his lips ; but he remembers his calling, re- 
covers his fortitude, and thinks how he will fit himself and his son for 
eternity. But he must also exhort his fellow-prisoners ; makes an effort 
to rise from the straw, but is too weak, and is foiced to recline against 
the wall. In this position, he explains that, — 

*Providence has given to the wretched two advantages over the happy In this life- 
greater felicity in dying, and in Heaven all that snperiority of pleasure which arise» 
from contracted enjoyment.' 

Fortune will at last change in our favor, if we are inflexible. Be- 
nevolence is repaid with unexpected favor, simplicity and truth have 
their reward : 

'I had nothing now on this side of the grave to wish for— all my cares were over, 
my pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remained that my gratitude in good fortune 
should exceed my former submission in adversity.* 

Good triumphant over evil, is the moral. Eemember that patience 
in distress, trust in God, indulgent forgiveness, quiet labor, and cheerful 
endeavor, are the certain means of pleasure and of turning pain to 
noble uses. Consider that self-denial and heroism may co-exist with 
many follies ; that in the improvement of the race the most lowly have 
their allotted part. Be kind to the poor — a lover of happy human faces. 
Verily, this is Goldsmith. 

The Deserted Village (1770). Few poems, if any, have attained a 
wider popularity. Gray, in this the last summer of his life, had it read 
aloud to him, and exclaimed, ^This man is a poetJ It describes, not a 
living and active, but a departed and vanished existence, which the poet 
has looked upon, loved, and prized, — once a rural paradise, a seat of plenty 
and content; now a decay; a thing of memory, round which fancy and 
feeling twine their golden, ever lengthening chain. Its original, we are 
inclined to think, is Lissoy, the scene of his boyhood. Much of it, we are 
told, was composed while strolling in the beautiful environs of London, 
and thus much of the softness and sweetness of English landscape are 
blended with the ruder features of his native village. 

It is a mirror of the author's heart, of the fond pictures of early 
friends and early life forever sacred. Desolation has settled upon the 
haunts of his childhood, but imagination peoples the deserted spot anew, 
rebuilds its ruined haunts, carries us back to the season of natural 
pastimes, of simple joys in romantic seclusion: 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 
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' Dear lovely bowers of Innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play ; 

And all the village train, from labour free ; 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. » . . 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There as I passed, with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful cl^ildren just let loose from school. 

The whole poem is a transcript of his own associations and experience, 
idealized. From his father and brother alike were drawn the exquisite 
features of the village preacher, leading a life of active piety and of 
humble but noble usefulness. Observe the sublime simile in the closing 
libes : 

Near yonder oopse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 

Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spend-thrift now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and shewed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. . . . 
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At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway ; 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed with endearing will, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven ; 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Through his immortal wanderings, amid the din and toil of crowded 
London, his heart — ever innocent and childlike amid a thousand follies 
and errors of the head— had cheated itself with a dream of rural quiet, 
but time at last had shattered the fabric of his vision, and cut to its root 
his cherished hope : 

In all my wandrings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs— and God has giv'n my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amid the swains to show my book-learn'd skill, 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence she flew ; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

Oh bless'd retirement ! friend to life's decline. 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to w'ork and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands, in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 
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She Stoops to Conquer, or The Mistakes of a Night (1773) r a prose 
comedy, in which the hero and his audience are led through five acts of 
blunders. Johnson said that he knew of no comedy for many years that 
had so much exhilarated an audience, and had answered the great end of 
comedy — making an audience merry. Two parties mistake a gentleman's 
house for an inn — such is the chief incident. The author but dramatized 
his own adventure, true to his habit of turning the events of his life to 
literary account. In his school days, a friend had given him a guinea for 
his traveling expenses homeward. He determined to spend his money 
royally. Instead of pushing directly home, he halted for the night at the 
little town of Ardagh, and, accosting the first person he met, inquired, 
with a lofty air, for the best house in the place. The person addressed 
chanced to be a notorious wag, who, amused with the self-consequence of 
the boy, directed him to the family mansion of Mr. Featherstone. 
Arriving there, he ordered his horse to be taken to the stable, walked into 
the parlor, seated himself by the fire, and demanded what he could have 
for his supper. Though commonly diffident, he now rose to the grandeur 
of the occasion, and assumed the carriage of the experienced traveler. 
The owner of the house soon discovered the mistake, but, being a man of 
humor, determined to fool his whimsical guest Ho the top of his bent.' 
Accordingly the strippling was permitted to swagger as he pleased. 
Supper served, he ordered a bottle of wine, and condescendingly insisted 
that the family should partake. As a last fiourish, on going to bed, he 
gave particular instructions to have a hot cake at breakfast I It was not 
till he had dispatched his morning meal, and was regarding his guinea 
with a pathetic farewell, that he was told, to his confusion and*dismay, of 
his ludicrous blunder.* 

* During the period of his newspaper drudgery (1756-64), he composed his Eatays, weekly 
contributions; neglected at their first appearance, but generally read and admired when 
known to be from the pen of the famous author of the Vicar of Wakefield; sad commentary 
on the world, withholding from unknown and unhonored genius that praise which it 
lavishes at the sound of the trumpet, when needed not. Also, Letters from a Citizen of the 

World, describing English life and manners under the assumed character of a Chinese 
traveler ; Letters from a Nobleman to his Son, a short and gracefully narrated history of 
England. 

As task- work, to recruit his exhausted finances, he put forth successively the History 
of Rome, History of England, History of Greece, and History of Anim(ded Nature. The 
charms of his style and the play of his happy disposition throughout, have rendered these 
works far more popular than many others of much greater scope and science. Yet the 
undertakings were not congenial with his studies, which renders their popularity some- 
what wonderful. His genius was diverted from its bent to drudge for bread, and his own 
correspondence betrays his misery : 

* Every soul is visiting about and merry but myself. And that is hard tdo, as I have 
been trying these three months to do something to make people laugh. There have I 
been strolling about the hedges, studying jests with a most tragical countenance. The 
Natural History is about half finished, and I will shortly finish the rest, God knows I am 
tired of this kind of finishing, which is but bungling work ; and that not so much my 
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Style. — Simple, delicate, animated, pure, humane ; lifted, by its 
warmth, above the school to which it belongs ; abounding in images, mild, 
tender, and various, reflected from the calm depths of philosophic 
contemplation. 

Rank. — The most charming and versatile writer of the eighteenth 
century. Johnson, estimating him as a writer, thus eulogized him in 
conversation with Boswell : 

'Whether we take Goldsmith,' said he, 'as a poet, as a comic writer, or as an histo- 
rian, he stands in the first class.' Boswell.— * An historian ! My dear sir, you surely 
will not rank his compilation of the Roman History with the work of other historians 
of this nge.' Johnson.— 'Why, who are before him?* Boswell. — 'Hume— Robertson— Lord 
Lyttelton.' Johnson.— ^'I have not read Hume ; but doubtless Goldsmiths History is better 
than the verbiage of Robertson, or the foppery of Dalrj'mple ' Boswell.— 'Will you not 
admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose history we find such penetration, such 
painting ?' Johnson, — 'Sir, you must consider how that penetration and that painting Mre 
employed. It is not history, it is imagination. He who describes what he never saw, 
draws from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces, in a history- 
piece ; he imagines an heroic contenance. You must look upon Robertson's work as 
romance, and try it by that standard. History it is not. Besides, sir, it is the great 
excellence of a writer to put into his book as much as his book will hold. Goldsmith 
has done this in his history. Now Robertson might have put twice as much in his 
book. Robertson is like a man who has packed gold in wool ; the wool takes up more 
room than the gold. No, sir, I always thought Robertson would be crushed with his 
own weight— would be buried under his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortley 
all you want to know ; Robertson detains you a great deal too long. No man will read 
Robertson's cumbrous detail a secone time ; but Goldsmith's plain narrative will please 
again and again. I would say to Robertson what an old tutor of a college said to one 
of his pupils, "Read over your composition, and, wherever you meet with a passage 
which you think is particularly fine, strike it out !" ... Sir, he has the art of compiling, 
and of saying every thing he bus to say in a pleasing manner. He is now writing a 
Natural History, and will make it as entertaining as a Persian tale.' 

As a novelist, he wrote the first pure example of simple domestic 
fiction. Its amusement is great, its morality is impressive, its language 
is what angels might have heard, and virgins told.* As a poet, though 
less pointed and subtle than Pope, his appeal to the heart is more gentle, 
direct and pure. 

He had buffeted the trials and temptations of the world, and they 
had widened his sympathies ; he had seen suffering, and bled for it — want, 
and relieved it — iniquity, and deplored it — gladness, and loved it — sad- 
ness, and cheered it, — because tenderness and sunshine were in him. 
Thus it is, by this fact of intimate contact with human nature and 
experience, that he held in his hand the moving strings of humanity, 
and, with the skill to make them vibrate regularly, drew from them 



fault as the fault of my scurvy circumstances I have published, or Davies has 

published for me, an Abridgement of the History of England, for which I have been a good 
deal abused in the newspapers for betraying the liberties of the people. God knows I had 
no thought for or against liberty in my head ; my whole aim being to make up a book of 
a decent size, that, as 'Squire Richard says, would do no harm to nobody.^ 
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immortal harmonies. Other writings have had higher power — his have 
that universal expression which never rises above the comprehension of 
the humblest, yet is ever on a level with the understanding of the 
loftiest; that familiar sweetness of household imagery which win them 
welcome alike in the palace of the rich and the cottage of the poor, to 
improve and gladden all. He wrote from the heart, seemingly uncon- 
scious of his fairy gifts and the excellence of his creations. *Mr Gold- 
smith,' said Paoli, 4s like the sea, which casts forth pearls and many 
other beautiful things without perceiving it.' 

Character. — From childhood he was noted for his charitable feelings. 
If he was prodigal, his prodigality is more than redeemed by the cir- 
cumstance that he lavished oftener upon others than upon himself. 
His benevolence, always prompt and often whimsical^ forms one of the 
most eccentric, yet endearing points of his character. At college, en- 
gaged to breakfast with a class-mate, he failed to make his appearance. 
His friend, repairing to his room, knocked, and was bidden to enter. 
Goldsmith was in bed — immersed in feathers. In the course of a stroll, 
the preceding evening, he had met a woman whose husband was in the 
hospital, herself a stranger from the country, destitute, without food or 
shelter for her five children. Without money, almost as poor as her- 
self, he brought her to the college gate, gave her the blankets from his 
bed to cover her little ones, and part of his clothes to sell and pur- 
chase food. In consequence, finding himself cold during the night, he 
had cut open his feather- tick and buried himself in the feathers. His 
prompt disposition to oblige, placed him, at times, in awkward positions; 
such as inviting ladies to tea, whom he met unexpectedly, running up a 
bill in the most open-handed manner, then finding himself without a cent 
in his pocket to satisfy the claims of the sneering waiter. 

His simplicity made him the victim of many a practical joke. As he 
and his countryman, Glover, on a rural excursion in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, were passing a cottage, they noticed through the open window a 
party at tea. "How I would like to be of that party," exclaimed the tired 
Goldsmith, casting a wistful glance at the cheerful tea-table. "Nothing is 
more easy," replied Glover, who was a notorious wag; "allow me to 
introduce you." On the word he entered the house, an utter stranger, 
followed by the unsuspecting Goldsmith, who suppossed him to be an old 
acquaintance. The owner rose. The dauntless Glover shook hands with 
him cordially, fixed his eye on a good-natured looking face in the com- 
pany, muttered something like a recognition, and straightway began an 
amusing story, invented at the moment, of something which he pretended 
had occurred on the road. The host supposed that the intruders were the 
friends of his guests; the guests that they were the friends of the host. 
They were not allowed time to discover the truth, for Glover followed one 
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story with another, and kept the whole party in a roar. Tea was offered 
and accepted. At the end of an hour, spent in the most sociable manner, 
with some last facetious remarks, Glover bowed himself and his companion 
out, leaving the company to compare notes and find out how impudently 
they had been imposed upon. 

He had that heedless, or, perhaps, happy disposition which takes no 
care for the morrow. He even threw the present upon the neck of the 
future, struggled with poverty in the days of his obscurity, and the 
struggle was rendered still more intense by his elevation into the society 
of the wealthy and luxurious. 

His nature was affectionate and confiding. ' His heart craved familiar 
intercourse, family firesides, the guileless and happy company of children. 
In children's sports he was a leader, and the most noisy of the party* 
playing all kind of tricks to amuse them. Hence his love of inferior 
society. He had neither the graces to sustain him in the elevated circles 
of literature and fashion, which talk and live for display, nor the tastes 
which make that artificial sphere congenial. He relished free, unstudied 
human nature, and sought it, where he was sure to find it, — among the 
unlettered, in the innocence of the child and the conviviality of the rustic. 
If his associations left his genius unsullied, it was because his nature, 
innately pure and good, had nothing in it to assimilate vice and vulgarity. 

He had a constitutional gayety of heart, an elastic hilarity, 'a knack 
of hoping,' as he expressed it; and extracted sweets from that wordly 
experience which yields to others nothing but bitterness. Ag often as he 
returned to solitude and a garret, he was returning also to habitual 
cheerfulness. What he touched, he transumted into gold. 

As a child, he was shy, awkward, sensitive, bright, blundering, 
desultory — and the child was father to the man. His affections lacked 
concentration; his pursuits unity; his character, solidity. His over- 
mastering defect in proper reserve, in self-control, placed him at a great 
disadvantage in animated conversation, and caused him to be habitually 
undervalued by his associates. The club were lost in astonishment at the 
appearance of The Traveler, They knew not how to reconcile its magic 
numbers with the heedless garrulity of its author. Hence Walpole called 
him an 'inspired idiot,' and Johnson said, 'no man was more foolish when 
he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had.' This was the 
special wrong he suffered, — that in his lifetime he was never fully 
appreciated by any one. His genius flowered early, but his laurels came 
late. He never saw himself enthroned, and he was always overshadowed 
by men less genial though more showy. Those who ridiculed him, disliked 
him the more because they could not understand how he came by the 
intellectual wealth which he poured into the lap of the public, and which 
compelled them at last to respect him. These things, however, have 
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happened to most of earth's benefactors. They whose minds are of no age 
or country must wait, in order to have justice done them, for the award of 
posterity. The song of commemoration ascends not till the ears are deaf 
that would have thrilled to the music. 

A hundred cities claimed Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

The scorn of fools and the imperfect sympathy of friends were far 
heavier aflflictions than the battles which he fought tor his daily bread. 
These last belong to the appointed conditions of victory and of power. 
To struggle is not really to suffer. Only the soul that is taxed, yields 
revenue. Only the ore that has felt the heat of the flames can become a 
golden crown. *Heaven', says De Quincy, 'grants to few of us a life of 
untroubled prosperity, and grants it least of all to its favorites.' 

Influence. — High art covers a moral beauty, is to itself a kind of 
religion, and thus by sequence is a noble ally of the moral and religious 
sentiments ; it awakens, preserves, and develops them. Animated by the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful, it purifies and ennobles the soul by 
elevating it towards the infinite, that is to say, towards God. Now 
literature, in its more genial functions, as it speaks to the human spirit, 
works by the very same organs as the fine arts, educates the same deep 
sympathies with the ideal, — reflects the images of the sensible world, like 
sculpture and painting ; reflects sentiment, like painting and music. Nay, 
its charm is more potent, because its impressions are deeper ; its influence 
is more durable, in the degree that language is durable beyond marble or 
canvas; its empire is broader, in the degree that it expresses what is 
inaccessible to every other art, — thought that has no forms, thought that 
has no colors, thought that has no sounds, thought in its most refined 
abstraction. 

Thus has Goldsmith wrought imperishably for mankind, — by exposing 
vice and exalting virtue, by charming us to love, to gladness, and to trust; 
by making the world's daily accidents easier and kinder ; by the charities 
that soothe, and heal and bless ; by the nameless spell that draws all men 
in the line of his spiritual movement, in the direction of the true, the 
sweet, the natural, and the gentle. Thus he who was once a journeying 
beggar, now rides on the shoulders of the world. While the rich and the 
proud who ridiculed or disparaged him, are forgotten, he is embalmed to 
perpetuity. Verily, the value of a man is not in the splendor of his 
externals, but in the ideas and the principles enshrined in him, in the 
central sentiments which move him. The diadems of kings, the riches o^ 
Ormus and of Ind, were poor and cheap, compared to this single possession 
of the dead, who all his life wore the badge of poverty I 
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OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH — 

A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian, In genius, sublime, vivid, versatile, 

AYho left scarcely any style of writing In style, elevated, clear, elegant- 

untouched, The love of companions. 

And touched nothing that he did not adorn ; The fidelity of friends. 

Of all the passions, And the veneration of readers. 

Whether smiles were to be moved Have by this monument honored the memory . 

or tears, He was bom in Ireland, 

A powerful yet gentle master; At a place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Forney, [and county] of Longford, 

On the 10th Nov., 1728, 

Educated af [the University of] Dublin, 

And died in London, 

4th AprU. 1774. 
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BURNS. 

Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius 'glinted' forth, 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 

For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams.— TTordsitrort/i. 



Biography. — Born in a clay-built cottoge in Ayrshire, Scotland, 1769. 
His father was a poor farmer, but of manly qualities and Christian virtues, 
who is said to have practiced every know duty and to have avoided every- 
thing criminal. The following is the epitaph written for him by the son : 

O ye, whose cheek the tear of pitty stains. 

Draw near, with pious reverence, and attend ! 

Here lie the husband's dear remains, 

The tender father and the generous friend : 

The pitying heart that felt for human woe; 

The dauntless heart that feared no human pride; 

The friend of man, to vice alone a foe, 

*• For e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side." 

His mother was a very sagacious woman, who possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of ballads and legendary tales, with which she nourished the poet's 
infant imagination. 

Subsistence was scanty. The family were obliged to live sparingly, 
did all the labor, almost fasted. For several years, butcher's meat was a 
thing unknown in the house.' Robert went barefoot, bareheaded ; at 
thirteen was busily employed, and at fifteen was the principal laborer on 
the farm : 

*This kind of life— the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the unceasii^ toil of a galley- 
slave brought me to my sixteenth year.' 
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Too much toil rounded his shoulders, and induced melancholy. 'Almost 
every evening/ says his brother, *he was constantly afflicted with a dull 
headache, which at a future period of his life was exchanged for a 
palpitation of the heart, and a threatening of fainting and suffocation in 
the bed in the night-time.* The father, a renter, worn out with grief and 
labor, received insolent letters from the factor, which set all the family in 
tears. The farm was changed, but a law suit sprang up : 

'After three years* tossing and whirling In the vortex of litigation, my father was just 
j^ved from the horrors of a gaol by a consumption, which after two years* promises kindly 
stepped in. * 

To rescue a pittance from the gripe of the law, the children, including two 
daughters, became creditors for arrears of wages. Another farm was taken. 
Robert had seven pounds annually for his services, and during four years his 
expenses did not exceed this wretched allowance. He said : 

'I entered on this farm with a full resolution. Come, go to, I wiU be wise ! I read farming 
books— I calculated crops— I attended markets, and, in short, in spite of the devil, and the 
world, and the flesh, I believe I should have been a wise man ; but the first year, from 
unfortunaiely buying bad seed, the second, from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, like the dog to his vomit, and the sow thni loas 
washed, to her waUowing in the mire ! 

Clouds of misfortune gathered darkly. He was obliged to hide. Jamaica 
was his destination. From the age of fifteen he had written rhymes, as the 
divine rage happened upon him, — songs, epistles, satires, and reveries. 
Before leaving his native land 'forever,' he resolved to publish his best 
poems, which had already acquired a local fame : 

•I weighed my productions as impartially as was in my power : I thought they had 
merit ; and it was a delicious idea that I should be called a clever fellow, even though it 
should never reach my ears— a poor negro-driver ; or perhaps a victim to that inhospitable 
clime, and gone to the world of spirits.' 

The imagery and the sentiments were so natural and impressive, so 
familiar and striking, whether of superstition, of religion, of character, or 
of scandal, — old and young, learned and ignorant, were alike surprised 
and transported. He grew suddenly famous, altered his resolution, and 
hastened to Edinburgh with anticipating heart : 

I had been for some days skulking from covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail, 
as some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my heels. I 
had taken the last farewell of my friends ; my chest was on the road to Greenock ; I had 
composed the last song I should ever measure in Caledonia— TAe Gloomy Night is Gathering 
Fast — when a letter from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, by 
opening new prospects to my poetic ambition. The doctor belonged to a set of critics for 
whose applause I had not dared to hope. His encouragement in Edinburgh for a second 
edition, fired me so much, that away I posted for that city, without a single acquaintance, 
or a single letter of introduction. The baneful star that had so long shed its blasting 
influence in my Zenith, for once made a revolution to the Nadir. 
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Arriving there, he was feasted, flattered, and caressed, as the wonderful 
peasant. Multitudes, the sage, the noble, and the lovely, vied with each 
other in doing him honor. His hours were divided between poetry and 
rich men's banquets, where his divine fire mingled with the smoke of 
intoxication. A subscription, conducted under the patronage of the great, 
brought him a second edition and five hundred pounds. For one winter 
he basked in the noon tide sun of popularity, then, after an excursion of 
two months to the southern border, returned to his family and the shades 
whence he had emerged. He now married Miss Armour, to whom he had 
been long attached. Compelled to work for his living, he took a little 
farm, and lived in a hovel. He seems to have contemplated his situation 
and prospects with consideration and forethought. He writes : 

'I am such a coward in life, so tired of the service, that 1 would almost at any time 
with Milton's Adam, "gladly lay me in my mother's lap and be at peace." But a wife and 
children bind me to struggle with the stream, till some sudden squall shall overset the 
silly vessel, or, in the listless return of years, its own craziness reduce It to a wreck. 
Farewell now to those giddy follies, those varnished vices, which, though half sanctified 
by the bewitching levity of wit and humor, are at best but thriftless idling with the 
precious current of existence.* 

Amidst dreary objects and sordid cares, he mused on the image of his wife, 
and sent his thoughts, in charming lyrics, towards the place which her 
presence brightened ; for she yet tarried on the banks of the Ayr, till he 
should be able to provide a suitable dwelling. When she arrived, we 
may well believe that he had a brief exception from a painful life ; that he 
found an expressible charm in sitting at his own fireside, in wandering 
over his own grounds, in resuming the spade and the plough, in farming 
his enclosures and managing his cattle. Indeed, he was accustomed to say 
that the happiest period of his life was the first winter spent in his new 
location. But the farming speculation proved a failure, and in 1791 he 
relinquished it, with empty pockets, to fill at Dumfries, the small post of 
Exciseman, which was worth, in all, ninety pounds a year. His duties 
were, to brand leather, to gauge casks, to test the make of candles, to issue 
license for the transit of liquors. What employement for an immortal 
bard I what an atmosphere for grand or graceful dreams I 

In his seventeenth year, he attended a country-dancing school and 
there whet his appetite for convivial pleasures. He had passed his 
nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, studying mensuration — and 
learning to fill his glass. He had joined a fiax-dresser in a neigboring town, 
and the shop had burned to ashes during a carousal. Growing celebrity 
had flushed him with its irregular excitement and indulgence had issued 
in excess. Wild desires and wild repentance alternately oppressed him. 
At Dumfries, his moral career was downwards. He shared the revels of 
the dissolute and the idle. The young pressed him to drink that they 
might enjoy his wit. Health and spirits failed. Ever and anon the 
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heavenly instinct flamed, and he struck rom his harp notes of innperish- 
able exellence, then sat morose amidst the memories of his faults and 
his loiit pleasures. He was very often drunk. Once at Mr. Riddell's, be 
made himself so tipsy that he insulted the lady of the house ; the next day 
sent her an apology, which she refused ; then dashed off some rhymes 
against her. One night in January he drank too much, and fell asleep in 
the street. A fatal chill penetrated to his bones, and the see^s of 
rheumatic fever were rooted in his weakened frame. A month later he 
wrote *I close my eyes in misery, and open them without hope.' *What 
business*,' said he to his doctor, 'has a physician to waste his time on me? 
I am a poor pigeon not worth plucking. Alas I I have not feathers 
enough upon me to carry me to my grave.' On the 26th of June 
he wrote : 

*Alas, Clarke ! I begin to fear the worst As to my Individual self, I am tranquil, and 
would dispise myself if I were not ; but Burn's poor widow, and half-a-dozen of his poor 
little ones— helpless orphans !— there I am weak as a woman's tear.' 

A letter from a solicitor, urging the payment of a bill, struck him with 
terror, and he had the bitterness of being obliged to beg : 

A rascal of haberdasher, to whom I owe a considerable bill, taking it into his head 
that I am dying, has commenced a process against me, and will infallibly put my emaciated 
body into jail. Will you be so good as to accommodate me, and ihat by return of post, 
with ten pounds? O James ! did you know the pride of my heart, yon would feel doubly 
forme! Alas! I am not used to beg Save me from the horrors of a jail!' 

A few days afterwards he sank into his untimely grave, consumed, at the 
eaily age of thirty-seven, by the fires of his own heart. His last words 
were a muttered execration against the legal agent by whose note his 
parting days had been embittered. He was interred with militaiy honors, 
a procession of ten-thcusand persons testifying to the interest he had 
excited. 

Appearance. — In height, about five feet ten inches; in person, agile and 
strong ; his hair, tied behind and spreading in black curls upon his well- 
raised forehead; his eyes, large and dark, glowing when he spoke with 
feeling or interest; his shoulders bent, his dress often slovenly, his 
manners rustic, his air dignified. 

Education. — He received, rather imperfectly, the training of the 
common school. In his sixth year he was put under the tuition of one 
Campbell, about a mile distant from the cottage, and subsequently under 
that of Mr. Murdoch, a very faithful and pains-taking teacher, by whom 
he was accurately instructed in the first principles of composition. He 
is said to have been an apt pupil, to have made rapid progress, and to 
have been remarkable for the ease with which he committed devotional 
poetry to memory. His school attendance, however, seems to have been 
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less appreciated by himself than the legendary lore which he derived 
from an old woman who resided in the family. He says : 

•At those years I was by no means a favorite with anybody. I wa« a good deal noted 
for a retentive memory, a stubbern, sturdy something in my disposition, and an enthu- 
siastic idiot piety. I say idiot piety, because I was then but a child. Though it cost the 
schoolmaster some thrashings, 1 made an excellent English scholar ; and by the time I was 
ten or eleven years of age, I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and participles. In ray infant 
and boyish days, too, I owed much to an old woman who resided in the family, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest 
collection in the country, of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, 
witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This cultivated the 
latent seeds of poetry ; but had so strong an eflTect upon my imagination, that to this hour 
in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look-out in suspicious places; and 
though nobody can be more sceptical than I am in such matters, yet it often takes an 
effort of philosophy to shake off these Idle terrors. The earliest composition that I recollect 
taking pleasure in, was The Vision of Mirza, and a hymn of Addison's beginning, ••How 
are thy servants blest, O Lord !" I particularly remember one stanza, which was music to 
ray boyish ear,— 

"For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave* *^ 

I met with these pieces in Mason^s English Collection, one of my school-books. The fit%t two 
books I ever read in private, and which gave me raore pleasure than any two books I ever 
read since, were The Life of Hannibal and The History of Sir WiUiam Wallace. Hannibal gave 
my young ideas such a turn that I used tostrut in raptures up and down after the recruiting 
drura and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; while the story of 
Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into my mind, which will boil along there till the 
floodgates of life shut in eternal rest.' 

At fourteen, he was sent to school every alternate week for the improve- 
ment of his writing. At sixteen, obtaining a respite of three weeks, he 
reviewed English grammar, and studied French, which he is said to have 
acquired with uncommon facility. He tried Latin, but finding it dry and 
uninteresting, quickly laid it aside. He afterwards devoted a summer 
quarter to the study of surveying, with a somewhat fitful and irregular 
attention, having in the meanwhile, however, considerably extended his 
reading. He never struggled forward to a university, as many weaker 
men have done, but he grew into practical wisdom, into strength, into 
expertness, by the irrepressible movement of his own spirit. To him the 
gates of the temple of science were never opened, but mankind and the 
universe supplied him with ideas, and were not exhausted or diminished 
by the using. 

Motive. — Ambition early made itself felt in him : 

* I had felt early some stirrings of ambition, but they were the blind gropings of 
Homer's Cyclops round the walls of his cave. . . . The only two openings by whioh I 
could enter the temple of fortune were the gate of niggardly economy, or the path of 
little chicaning bargain-raaking. The first is so contracted an aperture, I never could 
squeeze myself into it ; the last I always hated— there was contamination in the very 
entrance.* 

9 
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So was his life an insurrection, between the spirit that would soar and the 
base entanglements that bound it down. While he stooped behind his 
plow, his heart panted ardently to be distinguished : 

* Obscure I am, and obscure I must be, though no young poet's, nor young soldier's 
heart, ever beat more fondly for fame than mine — 

And if there is no other scene of being 
Where my insatiate wish may have its fill — 
This something at my heart that heaves for room. 
My best, my dearest part was made in vain.* 

Method. — He carried a book in his pocket when he went to the field, 
to study in his spare moments. He wore out thus two copies of 
Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, He had a favorite collection of songs, and 
poured over them driving his cart or walking to labor, 'song by song, 
verse by verse, carefully noticing the true, tender, or sublime, from 
atfectation and fustian.' He kept a common-place book, in which he 
criticised his own productions, entered his ideas on man, religion, and 
literary phrases particularly fine. He maintained a correspondence with 
several of his companions, in order to form his expression. Some book he 
always carried, and read when not otherwise employed — even at meals, a 
spoon in one hand, and a book in the other* He organized a debating 
club, to exercise himself in general questions, and discussed joro and con, 
in order to see both sides of every idea. Here are some specimen 
questions : 

•Whether do we derive more happiness from love or friendship?'— * Whether between 
friends, who have no reason to doubt each other's friendship, there should be any 
reserve?'— 'Whether is the savage man, or the peasant of a civilized country, in the 
most happy situation ?'— 'Whether is a young man of the lower ranks of life likeliest to be 
happy who has a good education and a well-informed mind, or he who has just the 
education and information of those around him ?' 

He wrote poetry according to the humor of the hour. He had usually 
half-a-dozen or more pieces on hand, and would take up one or other, as 
it suited the momentary tone of his mind, dismissing it as it bordered on 
fatigue. His songs were composed with the utmost care and attention : 

' Until I am complete master of a tune in my own singing, such as it is, ^ can never 
compose for it. My way is this : I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my 
idea of the musical expression— then choose my theme— compose one stanza. When that 
is composed, which is generally the most difficult part of the business, I walk out— sit 
down now and then — look out for objects in nature round me that are in unisen or 
harmony with the cogitations of my fancy, and workings of my bosom— humming every 
now and then the air, with the verses I have framed. When I feel my muse beginning to 
jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study, and there commit my effusions to paper ; 
swinging at intervals on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my own 
critical strictures, as my pen goes.' 

One more proof that the harvest, though gathered in a day, is the resu It 
of plowing, harrowing, planting, and growth. Not a single page of fine 
writing was ever produced, without much intellectual effort; and the 
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more seemingly simple, the greater the cost of production. Virgil 
occupied ten years in writing six books of the ^nead. Pericles 'who 
thundered, and astonished Greece/ nevery spoke extempore^ nor even 
ventured to deliver an opinion without ample preparation. Behind every 
little point of accomplishment, there is a great beam of endeavor and 
toil. 

Loves. — Power of feeling is essential to greatness of character. The 
heart is the wizard that evokes thought, and opens the sluices of the 
inner skies. Imagination furnishes the poet with wings, but feeling is the 
muscle which plies them and lifts him from the ground. 

Love was the consuming fire that revealed to Burns what manner of 
spirit he was of— the volcano that heaved up mountains within his mind, 
gathered and whirled the spiritual waters in vigorous currents to the sea. 
At fifteen, he had for his companion in the harvest-field a sweet and 
lovable girl, a year younger than himself: 

* In Khort, she altogother, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that dell'-iotis passion 
which, in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse pnidcnce, and book-worm philosophy, 
I hold to be the first of hnman joys, our dearest blessing here below J' 

III the evening, as the toilers returned from their toil, he loitered behind 
with her — he knew not why. With a joy he could not explain, he sat 
beside her to *pick from her little hands the cruel nettle-strings and 
thistles.' This simple girl sang, sweetly, a song composed by a neighboring 
country lad. Burns, with the consuming fire in his breast, saw no reason 
why he might not rhyme as well: 

• 

'Thus with me bo^rtn love and poetry, which at limes have been my only, and, till 
within the last twelve months, have been my highest enjoyment.' 

Away at school, a next-door rustic charmer set him off at a tangent 
from the sphere of his studies. He struggled on with his sines and co-sines 
for a few days more, but stepping into the garden one noon to take the 
sun's altitude, there he met his angel, 

* Like Proserpine, gatlierlng flowers, 
Herself a fairer liower' ; 

After that, he did nothing but craze the faculties of his soul about her, or 
steal out to meet her : 

* The last two nights of my stay in the country, had sleep been a mental sin, the image 
of this modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless.' 

He met yet another, a sprightly, blue-eyed creature, amiable and 
trusting. On the eve of his intended voyage to the West Indies, they 
stood on each side of a purling brook, laved their hands in the limpid 
stream, held a Bible between them, pronounced their vows -of eternal 
constancy, then parted — never to meet again. 
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On the banks of the Ayr, in the hush of a vernal evening, as he leaned 
against a tree, listening to the melody of birds, he spied with rapture * one 
of the fairest pieces of nature's workmanship that ever crowned a poetic 
landscape.' It was a golden moment, that coined the air with song, and 
he sang her into immortality. 

Anon, in Edinburgh, he met a young widow — the celebrated Clarinda ; 
saw and admired, kindled at the recollection of their interview; saw again, 
and loved with deathless affection, swore to remember her in all the pride 
and warmth of friendship till he should cease to be. He said : 

' What luxury of bliss I was enjoying this time yester-night I My ever dearest Clarinda, 
you have stolen away my soul : but you have refined, you have exalted it; you have given 
it a stronger sense of virtue, and a stronger relish for piety. Clarinda, first of your sex ! if 
ever I am the veriest wretch on earth to forget you— if ever your lovely image is effaced 
from my soul, 

*' May I be lost, no eye to weep my end, 

And find no earth that's base enough to bury me !'* 

Exactly. A few weeks later he wrote to still another — ^his wife : 

By night, by day, a-ficld, at hame 

The thoughts of thee my breast inflame ; 

And aye I muse and sing thy name — 

1 only I ve to love thee. 
Though I were doomed to wander on 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
Till my last weary sand was run ; 
Till then— and then I love thee. 

But enough. He pursued every butterfly that promised to settle. 
He composed a song on every tolerable-looking lass in his parish, and finally 
one in which they were all included. He organized a club, and exacted 
that every candidate for admission should be the professed lover of one or 
more fair ones. When pressed to tell why he never applied himself to 
Latin, he w«a8 \vont to reply with a smile that he had learnt all the Latin 
he desired to know, and that was omnia vincit amor. Verily, we have 
found the excitant that disturbs the electricity of the mental clouds. 

Writings. — Burns could be religious. After the death of his father, 
he conducted cottage worship, and drew tears from those present. This 
phase of Scottish rustic life he has placed in everlasting remembrance in 
The Cotter's Saturday Night, the most heartfelt of virtuous idyls. The 
following exquisite picture represents the father and his family in their 
evening devotions : 

The cheerful supper done, wi' serious face, 

14iey round the ingle, form a circle wide ; fire 

The sire turns o'er, .with patiiarchal grace, 

l?he big ha*-bible, ance 'his father's pride ; 
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His bonnet rev* rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haflfets wearing thin and bare ; gray cheeks 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care : selects. 

And 'Let us worship God !' he says, with solemn air. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint the father, and the husband prays : 

** Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing,*' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While eircling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 



« 



Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride. 
In all the pomp of method, and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incens'd, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacer dotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart. 
May hear, well pleased, the langui^e of the soul ; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 

He loved the religion which is piety in the heart and morality in the 
outer life, which approves joy and speaks well of happiness ; but against 
the gloomy theology that draws down the corners of the mouth and hangs 
a pall over the life of man, Voltaire was not more bitter or more jocose. 
Gatherings of the pious were held, in which the sacrament was 
administered in the open air. The rustic population from every quarter 
flocked to the communion as to a fair, presenting a serio-comic mixture of 
religion, sleep, drinking, courtship, a confusion of sexes, ages, and 
characters. Presently, over all the congregation silent expectation Bits, 
while the clergymen, one after another, hurl the thunderbolts of Divine 
vengance. This rural celebration, with its fierce creed which damns men, 
Burns has satirized in The Holy Fair. Rev. Mr. Moodie raves and fumes 
to impress the terrors of the law : 

'' Should Homie, as in ancient days, 
*Mong sons o' God present him. 
The very sight 0' Moodie's face 
To's ain het hame had sent him 
Wi' fright that day. 

Hear how he clears the points o' faith 

Wi» rattlin' an' wi' thumpin' ! 

Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath. 

He's stampin', an' he's jumpin'I 

His lengthened chin, his turn'd-up snout, 
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His eldritch squeel and gestures, 
Oh ! how they fire the heart devout. 
Like caDtharidian plasters. 
On sic a dayL" 

Now 'Smith opens out with his cold harangues^ then two more ministers 
speak. At last the audience have a respite, the people fall to eating, the 
dishes rattle, whiskey flows, kindling wit and raising a din of comment 
that is like to breed a rupture of wrath ; lads and lasses, bent oh. minding 
both soul and body^ sit round the table, *and steer about the toddy,' — 
some making observation on this one's dress and that one's look^ others 
forming appointments * to meet some day:' 

But now the Lord's ain trun^pet touts. 
Tin a' the hills are rairinV 
An' echoes back return the shouts ; 
Black Russell is na sparin' ; 
His piercing words, like Higlilan^ swords. 
Divide the joints and marrow. 
His talk, o! hell, where devils dwell. 
Our vera sauls does harrow 
Wi' fright that day. 

A vast unbottom*d boundless pit, 
Fill'd fu' o' lowin' brunstane, 
Wha's raging flame, an scorchin' heat. 
Wad melt the hardest whunstaue I 
The half-asleep start up wi* fear, 
And think they hesu* it roarin*, 
When presently it does appear 
'T was but some neebor snoorin* 
Asleep that day 

How mony hearts this day converts 

O' sinners and o' lasses I 

Their hearts o' stane, gin night, are gane. 

As saft as ony flesh is. 

There's some are fou o* love divine ; 

There^s some are fou o' brandy ; 

Are not all creatures fellow-mortals, subject alike to the inexorable 
edict of *du8t to dust'? Are not all born to trouble, pursuing visions and 
losing content, doomed, in the very mantling flush of promise, to look 
upon the wreck or miscarriage of provident pains? Even a mouse stores 
up, calculates, and suffers, like a man. So was the love of Burns all- 
embracing. He pitied, and that sincerely, the Mouse whose home in chill 
November his ploughshare laid in ruins. The assistant, who drove the 
horses, ran after it to kill it, but was checked by his master, who was 
observed to fall immediately into reverie : 

Wee, sleeklt, cow'rin', tlra'rous beastie, 
Oh what a panic's in thy breastiel 
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Thou ueed na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi* bickerin' brattle ! hasty clatter 

I wad be laith to rin an chase thee, 

Wi* murd'ring pattle!* 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin' fast ; 
An' cozie here,* beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell; 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter passed 

Out through thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble 
Has cost thee raony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out, for a* thy trouble, 

But house or hald, without, hold 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble ; endure 

An' cranreoch cald. hoar-frost 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
Ihe best-laid schemes o' mice an' men 

Gang aft a-gley, 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain. 

For promised joy. 

Amidst the glooin of personal misery brooding over the wintry desolation 
without, how touchingly he adds : 

still thou art blest compared wi' me ! 
The present only toucbeth thee : 
But ochi I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear; 
An' forward, though I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 

Was ever common incident rendered into expression more natural, 
delicately graceful, and true ? 

Of the same nature, rich in poetic light and color, is the poem to the 
Mountain Daisy, that lay in the path of his plow : 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower 1 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem : 
To spare thee now is passed my power, 

Thou bonnie gem 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies! 

J - ■ ' ■-■— 

<'The stick used for clearing away the clods from the plough. 
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E'en thou who moum'st the Daisy's iate^ 
That fate i$ thine— no di£>tant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploaghshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till, crush'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 

In these poems, Burns is seen in his happiest inspiration, in his brightest 
sunshine, and tenderest moods. 

Of quite another style and best displaying the variety of his poetic 
talent, is Tarn (yShanter, a witch-story, beginning with revelry and 
ranging though the terrible, the supernatural, and the ludicrous: 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious— 
O'er a' the iUs of life victorious ! 

The Jolly Beggars, picturesque, varied, and powerful. A joyous band of 
vagrants are wont to collect at a lodging-house, to compensate in a hearty 
supper for the privations and contumlies of the day. Traveling tinkers, 
brawlers, and gipsies, all in rags, fight, bang, kiss each other, and make 
the glasses ring with their frantic merriment : 

Wi' quaffing and laughing 
Thy ranted and they sang; 
Wi' jumping and thumping 
The very girdle rang. 

Low life, but not below the regard of one who finds a human heart beating 
even in a happy devil. 

In Burns, pre-eminently, the poet is the man. In all that he has 
written best, he has given us himself. But his songs, born of real emotion, 
are the very flame-breath of his heart, simple and direct as laughter or 
tears. Here is one that contains 'the essence of a thousand love-tales' : 



Ae fond kLss, and then we sever 
Ae fare wee], alas ! forever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune griev es him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 
Me, nae cheeriu' twinkle lights, me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. ; 
I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her and love for ever. 



Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Hud we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met— or never parted. 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 

Fare-Lhe€-weel, thou best and dearest! 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love and pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas ! for ever I . 

Deep in heart^wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 

Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



Style. — Musical, graceful, picturesque, familiar, glowing with the 
warmth and truth of nature. He was content to exhibit his feeling as he 
felt it : 
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' My passions, when once lighted up raged like so many devils; till they got vent in 
rhyme ; and then the conning over my verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet.' 

This man, who despises cant, could not wear the classical dress. His 
figure is too awkward and powerful for the gold-emboidered jacket. 
Humming his verses to old Scotch airs as he walks in the furrow, he 
consults no fashion. In fact, he is contemptuous of rule, and sometimes 
pronounces more decisively than is consistent with politeness. At a 
private breakfast party, in a literary circle of Edinburgh, a fastidious 
cleryman made an attack on Gray's Elegy, He was urged to quote the 
passages which he thought exceptionable. This he attempted to do, but 
always in a blundering manner. Burns, who was enthusiastically fond of 
the poem, was at length goaded beyond forbearance by the wretched 
quibblings of the critic, and, with an eye flashing indignafion, cried : 

'Sir, I now perceive a man may be an excellent judge of poetry by square and rule, 
and after all be a d blockhead !' 

In prose, he was more ambititious, more studied, more artificial. 
His letters have sometimes an inflated tone which contrasts ill with the 
rugged simplicity of his verses. Pleased to show himselt as well bred as 
fashionable folks, he put on the grand conventional robe. For example : 

' O Clarinda, shall we not meet in a state, some yet unknown state of being, where the 
lavish hand of plenty shall minister to the highest wish of benevolence, and where the 
chill north- wind of prudence shall never blow over tbe flo\very fields of enjoyment?' 

It is but fair to state, however, that he was not master of pure English as 
of his native dialect. 

Bank. — By far the greatest peasant-poet that has ever appeared 
He is not like Shakespeare in the range of his genius — has little of his 
imagination or inventive power; but within the limited compass of 
personal feeling or domestic incident, he comes up to nature — and who 
can go beyond? Pope had more wisdom, but which is the poet for the 
man's heart and his pillow? He seldom rose into the region of great 
ideas, but he had the gift of vision — the eye to see and the divining 
instinct to understand what came and passed before him. He could not, 
like the great dramatists, lose himself in the creations of his fancy, but, 
within the sphere of his experience, or observation, whatever he has 
written is perfect and complete, as the humblest weed or the proudest 
flower, — pulsating with thought as well as with passion, full of light as 
well as of fire. He found his ideal, not in the remote and conventional, 
but in the familiar and near-at-hand ; and, without rant or trick, with 
genuine feeling, gave it articulate voice — a voice not from the university 
but from the heart of Nature. Thus we may understand why no poetry 
was ever more instantaneously popular ; why in the rural circle he was a 
delight and an admiration, and in cultured Edinburgh a phenomenon. 
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He is the first of all our songwriters. His songs are in themselves 
music — fitful gushes, every line, every cadence steeped in pathos. 

He has left us only fragments of himself. He was too much the sport 
of stormy influences for the calm*and regulated movement of sustained 
eflort. Perhaps the most truly natural poets are in this sense passive, 
uEolian harps swept hy an ever varying breeze. 

Character. — His general abilities were extraordinary. His intellect 
was strong, and its perceptions vivid. Its movement was that of gigantic 
though unpolished strength, remarkably quick, penetrating, and sure. 
Especially in conversation, in brilliant repartee and social argument, he 
amazed the best thinkers of his time. 

His intellectual character was fine, as well as logical ; delicate, as well 
as powerful. Witness : 

* There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more — I do not know if I should call it 
pleasure — but something which exalts me, something which enraptures me— than to walk 
in the sheltered side of a wood, or high plantation, in a cloudy winter day, and hear the 

stormy wind howling among the trees aud raving over the plain I listened to the birds 

and frequently turned out of my path, lest I should disturb their little songs or frighten 
them to another station.' 

Again : 

*We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the structure of our souls, so we cannot 
account for those seeming caprices in them, that one shoald be particularly pleased with 
that, which, on minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. I have some 
favorite flowers in spring, among which are the mountain-daisy, the hare-bell, the fox- 
glove, the wild-brier rose, the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and 
hang over with particular delight. I never hear the loud solitary whistle of the curlew in 
a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray plover in an autumnal 
morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 
Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery, which, 
ike the ^olian harp, passive, takes the impression of the passing accident ; or do these 
argue something within us above the trodden clod ? I own myself partial to such proofs 
of those awful and important realities : a God that made all things, man's immaterial 
and immortal nature, and a world of weal or woe beyond death and the grave.' 

Calvinism, methodical, austere, iron-bound, was the prevalent religion. 
Against this pioscriptive and gloomy faith, the vigorous and impetuous 
mind of Burns revolted, and, like a bow unstrung, tended to the opposite 
extreme : 

' Polemical divinity about this time was putting the country half mad : and I, 
ambitious of shining in conversation parties on Sundays, between sermons, at funerals, «fec., 
used, a few years afterwards, to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat and indiscretion, 
that I raised a hue and cry of heresy against me, which has not ceased to this hour.' 

He considers Christ to be only an inspired man, and resolves religion 
into adoration, benevolence, universal sympathies : 
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* He who is our Author and Preserver, and will one day be our Judge, must be (not for 
his sake in the way of duty, but from the native Impulse of our hearts) the object of our 
reverential awe and grateful adoration. He is almighty and all-bounteous, we are weak 
and dependent ; hence prayer and every other sort of devotion.'— 'He is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 'everlasting life'; consequently it must be in 
every one's power to embrace his oflTer of 'everlasting life'; otherwise he could not, in 
justice, condemn those who did not. A mind pervaded, actuated, and governed by purity, 
truth, and charity, though it does not merU heaven, yet is an absolutely necessary 
pre-requisite, without which heaven can neither be obtained nor enjoyed ; and, by divine 
promise, such a mind shall never fail of attaining 'everlasting life'; hence the impure the 
deceiving, and the uncharitable, extrude themselves from eternal bliss, by their unfitness 
for enjoying it. The Supreme Being has put the immediate administration of all this, 
for wise and good ends known to himself, into the hands of Jesus Christ— a great 
personage, whose relation to him we can not comprehend, but whose relation to us Is 
[that of] a guide and Saviour ; and who, except for our own obstinacy and misconduct, 
will bring us all, through various ways, and by various means, to bliss at last.' 

Beyond question, he is fundamentally devout. He will not quarrel 
with a man for his irreligion, any more than for his want of a musical ear, 
but he will regret his exclusion from so * superlative a source of enjoy- 
ment/ and would deeply imbue the mind of every child with the principles of 
religion. Often at Edinburgh, he disapproved of the sceptical jokes which 
he heard at the table. He advises his pupil to keep up * a regular warm 
intercourse with the Deity.' In difficulty, sorrow, and remorse, his 
unfailing support was his firm assurance of the loving kindness of Grod, and 
the reality of a future existence, where riches return to their native sordid 
matter, where titles are disregarded, and human frailties are as if they had 
not been. One of his favorite quotations, spoken of religion, was : 

'Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 
'Tis this that gilds the honor of our night. 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few ; 
When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue. 

His sensibilities are tremblingly alive. The sounding woods are his 
delight. Solemn desolation charms him to a sad and oft-returning 
fondness. A beautiful face kindles him into song. A daisy turned under 
by his plough, a field-mouse hurrying from its ruined dwelling, moves 
him to pity and eloquence. Now buoyant, now pathetic, now stern, now 
stormful, he has a tone and the words for every mood of man's heart. 
Feeling himself equal to the highest, he claims no rank above the lowest — 
a playmate to Nature and to Man. 

His grand characteristic is unconscious sincerity. He is an honest man 
and an honest writer, abhorring formalism and hypocrisy. Always, in his 
successes and his failures, with genuine earnestness, he speaks his con- 
victions. This virtue belongs to all men in any way heroic; and this it is, 
if they have also depth of vision, that makes men poets and prophets. In 
the preface of his first edition, he states that he had written — 

* To amuse himself with the little creations of his own fancy, amid the toil and 
fatigues of a laborious life ; to transcribe the various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the 
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hopes, the fears, in his own breast; to find some kind of counterpoise to the struggles of a 
world, always an alien scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind.' 

Byron has wisely styled man a pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear. 
A tumultuous pulse, an excess of sap, kept Burns in apparent variations 
and extremes. Side by side with jocose satires are stanzas full of humble 
repentance or Christian resignation. He acknowledged but two classes of 
objects, — those of adoration the most fervent, or of aversion the most 
uncontrollable. Wrung with anguish one day, the next he was in 
merriment. In the prospective horrors of a jail, he composed verses of 
compliment ; on his death-bed, he wrote a love-song. He says : 

'I lie so miserably open to the inroads and incursions of a mischievous, light-armed, 
well-mounted banditti, under the banners of imagination, whim, caprice, and passion ; 
and the heavy-armed veteran regulars of wisdom, prudence, and forethought move so very, 
very slow, that I am almost in a state of perpetual warfare, and alas ! frequent defeat. 
There are just two creatures I would envy — a horse in his wild state traversing the forests 
of Asia, or an oyster on some of the desert shores of Europe. The one has not a wirii - 
without enjoyment, the other has neither wish nor fear.' 

Yet what harmony, what music are in these discords I Perhaps it is a 
law of our nature, that as high as we have mounted in delight we shall 
sink in dejection. Hood expresses it, 'There's not a string attuned to 
mirth, but has its chord in melancholy ;' and Burns, ' Chorda that vibrate 
sweetest pleasure thrill the deepest notes of woe.' * Even in the hour of 
social mirth,' he tells us, 'my gayety is the madness of an intoxicated 
criminal under the hands of the executioner.' 

If you would probe the real value of a man, ask not what is the grade 
of his living or the scale of his expenses, but what is the moral skeleton or 
frame-work of his career. Weigh the man, not his titles. There are those 
noble by nature, and they alone are noble. Only virtue is nobility — all 
else is but paint wherewith to write its name. A lord with all his tinsel 
glitter is but a creature formed as you and I — like us, a wayfarer from 
tomb to tomb. He may have been rocked in a golden cradle, but he is 
not therefore well-born. He is better than the peasant, precisely in the 
degree that he has more thought, more truth, more humanity : richer, 
only in proportion as he is richer in his immortal nature. Ideas and 
principles — these are the stamp of royalty. Wisdom, integrity, justice, 
piety, — these are kingly, and whoso has them, he only is the best-born of 
men, though laid in the crib of an ass, or trained in the soil between the 
furrows. So has Burns a just self-consciousness. As the first duty of 
of man, he respects his own nature, estimating himself and others by the 
spiritual method. In the splendid drawing-rooms of Edinburgh, he is 
unaffected, unastonished, never forgets the majesty of manhood. Standing 
on his own basis, conscious of his natural rank, he repels the forward, and 
subdues the supercilious. Pretensions of wealth or of ancestry he ignores 
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or despises. The sterling of his honest worth no poverty can debase into 
servility. Oppression may bend, but it can not subdue, his independence. 
He will not be hired. He would rather assert hib integrity thon wear a 
diadem. A mercenary motive he abhors. He was solicited to supply 
twenty or thirty songs for a musical work, with an understanding distinctly 
specified that he should receive a regular pecuniary remuneration for his 
contributions. With the first part of the proposal he instanly complied, 
but the last he peremtorily rejected : 

* As to any remuneration, you may think my songs either above or below price; for 
they shall absolutely be the one or the other. In the honest enthusiasm with which J 
embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, etc., would be downright 
prostitution of soul.* 

The editor subsquently ventured to acknowledge his services by a small 
sum, which the poet with difficulty restrained himself from returning : 

* I assure you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt me by your pecuniary parcel. It 
degrades me in my own eyes. However, to return it would savor of affectation ; but as to 
any more traffic of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear by that honor which crowns the 
upright statue of Robert Burns' integrity — on the least motion of it, I will indignantly 
spurn the by-past transaction, and from that moment commence entire stranger to you.* 

So did proud old Samuel Johnson throw away with indignation the new 
shoes which had been placed at his chamber door. 'I ought not,' says 
Emerson, Ho allow any man because he has broad lands, to feel that he is 
rich in my presence. I ought to make him feel, that I can do without his 
riches, that I can not be bought, — neither by comfort, neither by pride, — 
and though I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from him, that he 
is the poor man beside me.' 

To measure his struggles and his pains, we must consider that he had 
not the patient dullness nor the crafty vigilance to make mechanical toil 
and perpetual economy congenial or prosperous. He could plough, sow, 
harrow, reap, thrash, winnow, and sell, — none could do it better; but he 
did it by a sort of mechanical impulse — his thoughts were elsewhere. He 
would pen an ode on his sheep when he should have been driving them t© 
pasture, see visions on his way home from market, write a ballad on the 
girl who shows the brightest eyes among his reapers. When addressed 
about a buisness matter, he always turned it of!" with, *0n talk to my 
brother about that.' He procurred a book of blank paper with the 
purpose, expressed on the first page, of making farming memorandums^ 
Here is a detached speciman of his entries : 

Oh why the deuce should I repine 

And be an ill foreboder?" 
I*m twenty-three, and five feet nine,. 

I'll go and be a sodgert 
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How should a man grow opulent or purchase the soil he tills, who says: 

* I might write you on farming, on building, on marketing ; but my poor distracted 
mind is so jaded, so racked, and bedeviled with the task of the superlatively damned 
obligation to make one guinea do the business of three, that I detest, abhor, and swoon at 
the very word business.' 

His great defect was the lack of unity in his purposes, of consistency 
in his aims ; the want of that self command and self suppression by which 
great souls, conceiving a mission, are able to fullfill it, despite the impulses 
of earth, alike in sunshine and in wintry gloom. 

To the last, he had a divided aim in his activity, — conviviality and 
the muse. Thus it is, that, while his hoofs were of fire, he continued to 
wade the mud. To this, more than to his outward situation, is due that 
he never rose permanently above his enviroranent into the serene ether of 
moral and physical victory, but passed existence in an angry discontent 
with fate. We can believe that to his culture as a poet a season of poverty 
and suffering was a positive advantage — a divine mean to a divine end. It 
was required only that his heart should be right, that he should constitute 
one object the soul of his endeavors ; then, as it was his lot to strive, it 
would have been his glory to conquer. Said Jean Paul, who had often 
only an allowance of water, * I would not for much that I have been born 
richer.' * The canary bird sings sweeter, tlie longer it has been trained in 
a darkened cage.' * Fortune,* says Disraeli, * has rarely condescended to 
be the companion of genius.* Tasso was obliged to borrow a crown to 
subsist through the week. Cervantes, the genius of Spain, wanted bread. 
Said a nobleman to a bishop: *I want your advice, my lord ; how am I 
to bring up my son so as to make get him forward in the world?' — 'I know 
of but one way,' replied the bishop; give him part^ and poverty.' Poussin, 
shown a picture by a person of rank, remarked. * You only want a little 
poverty, sir, to make you a good painter.' Johnson usually wrote from 
the pressure of waut. With iiis lassitude and love of eaae, he would never 
have been the literary autocrat of his century, had he not been pressed 
into service and driven on to glory at the sharp point of necessity. 

Influence. — On the popular mind of Scotland his influence has been 
great and lasting. His poetry has helped to awaken, enlarge, elevate, and 
refine it. This frank, generous, and reckless blooming of poetic life was 
needed as a counteraction against the pitiless doctrines of Calvinism. To 
the national literature it restored the idea of beauty; to the national 
religion, the pleasures of instinct; to both, the natural expression of the 
heart's emotions. 

While * rivers roll and woods are green,' aspiring youth will be 
instructed by the efforts, the miseries, the revolts, the errors, and the 
virtues of the mighty peasant who * grew immortal as he stooped behind 
his plough.' 
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COWPER. 



Poor charming soul, perishing like a frail flower transplanted from a warm laud 
to the snow: the world's temperature was too rough for it; and the moral law, which 
should have supported it, tore it with its thorns.— IViine. 



Biography. — Born in the county of Hertford 1731, son of a clergy- 
man. In his seventh year, he lost his mother, a lady of most amiable 
temper and agreeable manner^ At this tender age he was sent to a 
boarding-school. Timid and home-sick, he was singled out by a boy of 
fifteen who persecuted him wi,th relentless cruelty, and never seemed 
pleased except when tormenting him : 

' I conceived such a dread of his figure, .... that I well remember being afraid 
to lift my eyes upon him higher than his knees ; and that I knew him better by his 
shoe-buckles than by any other part of his dress.' 

At nine a malady of the nerves seized him, the shadow of evil to 
come. At ten he was sent to Westminster, where he studied the classics 
diligently till eighteen. Here he experienced more brutality, and in 
consequence could never advert to those years without a feeling of 
horror. Warren Hastings was one of his schoolmates. 

He next studied, or professed to study, the law with a London 
attorney, and was admitted to the bar in 1754. A more unsuitable 
choice of profession it would have been difficult to make. He devoted 
his time chiefly to poetry and general literature. As students, he and 
Thurlow — the future Lord Chancellor — were *con8tantly employed from 
morning to night in giggling and making giggle.' His evil had not left 
him. Melancholy came, profound dejection : 

* Day and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror and rising up in despair.' 

At thirty-one, almost without an object in life, his father dead and 
his fortune small, he accepted gladly, without reflection, the post of 
Reading Clerk in the House of Lords. But his meek and gentle spirit 
was so overwhelmed by the idea of a public appearance, that he re- 
signed his position before he assumed its duties. Thinking, like a man 
in a fever, that a change of posture would relieve his pain, he had first 
requested appointment to the Clerkship of the Journals — an oflBce which, 
it was thought, would not require his presence in the House. But he 
had to undergo an examination, and again his nerves were unstrung : 

* They whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of themselveB, 
on any occasion, is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horror of my situation — 
others can have none. My continual misery at length brought on a nervous fever; 
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quiet forsook me by dny, and peace by night; even a finger raised against me seemed 
more than I could bear.' 

For six months he studied the Journal books and tried to prepare him- 
self, but he read without understanding : 

'In this situation, such a fit of passion has sometimes seized me yvhen alone in my 
chambers, that I have cried out aloud, and cursed the hour of my birth ; lifting up 
my eyes to heaven not as a suppliant, but in the hellish spirit of rancorous reproach 
and blasphemy against my Maker/ 

The day of examination arrived, and attempted of suicide as a 
means of escape. At last insanity came, and he was sent to an asylum, 
whilst his conscience was scaring him, and the bottomless pit yawned 
to receive him. 

On his recovery, feeling himself incapable of an active life, he with- 
drew into the country, with the remnant of his patrimony and a further 
sum contributed by his friends. Here he formed an intimacy with the 
family of Mr. Unwin, a resident clergyman : 

* They are the most agreeable people imaginable ; quite sociable, and as free from 
the ceremonious civilty of country gentlefolks as any I ever met with. They treat me 
more like a near relation than a stranger, and their house is always open to me.' 

To his joy they received him as an inmate. Their cheerful company, 
the wholesome air, and, above all, the maternal tenderness of Mrs. Unwin 
gave him a few gleams of light. Several hours of each day he worked 
in the garden; the rest of the time he employed in reading Scripture 
or sermons, in singing hymns with his friends, and in Christian conver- 
sation. 

On the death of Mr Unwin, he removed with the family to Olney, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Rev. Mr. Newton, a man of great 
force of character and of fervid piety. Here, amid picturesque scenery, 
he lived a religious recluse. As a pastime to divert him from sad re- 
flections, Mr. Newton engaged his assistance in preparing a volume of 
hymns ; but his morbid melancholy increased, and in 1778 he was again 
shrouded in the gloom of madness. Mrs. Unwin watched over him with 
untiring vigilance. After four years, reason returned. As he began to 
recover, he took to gardening and composing poetry. A friend gave 
him three hares, which yet live in his verse. He had also five rabbits, 
two guinea-pigs, two dogs, a magpie, a jay, a starling, canaries, pigeons, 
and goldfinches. 

Upwards of fifty, he published his first volume of poems. On the 
occasion, he wrote to Mr. Unwin ; 

*Your mother says I mu9t write, and "must" admits of no apology; I might other- 
wise plead that I have nothing to say, that I am weary, that I am dull But all 

these pleas, and whatever pleas besides, either disinclination, indolence, or necessity, 
might suggest, are overruled, as they ought to be, the moment a lady adduces her 
irrefragable argument, you must,* 
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At this time, Lady Austen, a baronet's widow, sister-in-law of a 
clergyman near Olney, became his friend. Elegant, accomplished, and 
witty, her society was an antidote to his Jow spirits. Whenever the 
cloud seemed to be coming over him, her sprightlinss dispelled it. She 
was the task-master of his muse, assigned him topics, and exhorted him 
to undertake the translation of Homer, Mrs. Unwin, the devoted friend 
of twenty years, looked with no little jealousy upon the ascendency of 
this fair inspirer ; and finding it necessary to choose which he shonld 
please to retain, Cowper, in mental anguish, sent Lady Austen a valedic- 
tory letter. Depression continued : 

'My heart resembles not the heart of a christian, mourning and yet rejoicing, 
pierced with thorns, yet wreathed about with roses ; I have the thorn without the 
rose. My brier is a wintry one, the flowers are withered, but the thorn remains.' 

His cousin, a woman of refined and fascinating manners, whom he 
had not seen for three-and-twenty years, came to visit them ; and, with 
her, sweet moments. Thus he records the promised delight : 

* I shall see you again, I shall hear your voice. We shall take walks together. I 
will show you my prospects— the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse, and its banks, every- 
thing that I have described I will not let you come till the end of May or the 

beginning of June, because before that time my green-house will not be ready to receive 
us, and it Ls the only pleasant room belonging to us. When the plants go out, we go in. 
I line it with netd, and spread the floor with mats, and there you shall sit, with a bed of 
mignonette at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine; and I will 
make you a bouquet of myrtle every day.* 

Despair was seldom out of his mind. He floated on a sea of 
endless conjectures, apprehending the worst. In 1788, he wrote: 

*0 trouble! the portion of mortals — but mine in particular. Would I had never 
known thee, or could bid thee farewell forever I for, I meet thee at every turn, my 
pillows axe stuffed with theC; my very roses smell of thee.* 

In 1792 Mrs. Unwin was stricken with paralysis, and the task of 
nursing her fell upon the sensitive and dejected poet. Again he 
battled with despondency, planned work upon Milton in his occasionally 
bright intervals, relapsed again into a painful illness of mind, from 
which, after the death of Mrs. Unwin, he found relief only in the revision 
of Homer, *I may as well do this,' he said, *for I can do nothing else ;' 
and toiled sadly on till he died, in 1800, under the terrors of eternal 
damnation. On his death-bed, when told to confide in the Eedeemer, 
who desired to save all men, he uttered a passionate cry, begging the 
clergyman not to offer him such consolations. 

Writings. — Truth, one of his earlier poems — all of which, perhaps, 
have been less read than they deserved. The parallel between Voltaire 
and the poor cottager is an exquisite piece of eloquence and poetry : 

10 
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Yon cottf^er, who weaves at our own door, 
Pillows and bobbins all her little store: 
Ck)ntent though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night, 
Li^ down secure, her heart and pocket light; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 
Has little understanding, and no wit; 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ; O happy bard I 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He prais'd perhaps, for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home : 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

On one occasion, to arouae him from unusual depression, Lady 
Austen told him, in her happiest manner, an amusing story of a famous 
horseman ; and it kept him laughing during the greater part of the night. 
The next morning he turned it into the best of playful 'ballads — John 
Oilpin. It rapidly found its way into all the periodicals of the day, was 
read to crowded houses in London, and was repeated with equal success 
on provincial stages. Perhaps it has given as much pleasure to as many 
people, young and old, educated and uneducated, as anything of the same 
length that ever was written. It is worthy of remark that this merry 
ballad was written by a man who seemed to himself suspended over an 
abyss — the flame and darkness of hell, and, while it was convulsing 
audiences with laughter, he was in the depths of despair. 

A cousin sent him his mother's portrait. He received it in trepidation, 
kissed it, hung it where it would be seen last at night, first in the morning, 
and wrote a poem on it, whose tenderness and pathos, flowing in richer 
and sweeter music than he has elsewhere reached, are unequaled by any- 
thing else he has written, and unsurpassed by little in the language. 
Springing from the deepest and purest fount of passion, and shaping itself 
into mobile and fluent verse, it reveals his true originality, as well as that 
life-like elegance, that natural spirit of art, wherein consists the great 
revolution of the modern style : 

O that those lips had language I Life has pass'd 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !".... 
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My mother I when I leam'd that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me» though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah that maternal smile ! it answers— Yes. 

I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such?— It was.— Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more I . . . . 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 

'Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call'd the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession! But the record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deei^y traced 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 

When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers. 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick' d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my bead, and smile,) 

Could those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? .... 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 

(The storms all weather 'd and the ocean cross' d) 

Shoots into port at some well -haven' d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 

There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift 1 hast reach' d the shore, 

"Where tempests never beat nor billows roar;" 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchor'd by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distress'd— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest- toss' d, 

Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

And day by day some current's thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous course 

And now, farewell !— Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish'd is done. 
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By oontemplation'R help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft,— 
Thyself removed, the power to soothe me left 

Lady Austen advised him to write something in blank verse. 'Set 
me a subject, then/ said he. 'Oh, you can write on anything; take the 
sofa.' So he began his masterpiece — The Task, Hence the mock-heroic 
opening: 

I sing the Sqfa. I who lately sang 
Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch'd with awe 
The solemn chords, and with a trembling hand, 
Escap'd with pain from that advent'rous flight. 
Now seek repose upon an humbler theme ; 
The theme, though humble, yet august and proud 
Th* occasion— for the fair commands the song. 

He begins with a history of Seats, and, having come down to the creation 
of the sofa, goes backwards in memory to his school days, when he rambled 
along the banks of the Thames till tired, and needed no sofa when he 
returned ; then he dreams, traces his life down the stream of time to the 
present hour, noting what has charmed him, strengthed him, made him 
happy, or raised his drooping spirits, and concludes that it has ever been 
free communion with Nature in the country : 

God made the country and man made the town: 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threaten' d in the fields and groves? 

Then he follows the bent of his mind, describing what he has seen and 
felt, — sounds and sights, landscapes and domestic incidents, joy and 
sorrow ; mingling here and there stories, opinions, dissertations, apostrophes, 
reflections; always expressing his convictions, not dreaming that he ia 
heard, and employing words only to mark emotions. 

He is never in want of a subject. To his eye, all objects, the smallest 
and most femiliar are poetic. Here is his memorable description of the 
post coming in : 

Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood ; in which the moon ' 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright:— 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist and frozen locks, 
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News from all nations lumb*rlng at his back. 
True to his chai^, the dose-pack'd load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destin'd inn ; 
And haying dropp'd the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; • . . 



With expectant hand we open the close-packed load, to learn the tidings 
from noisy London, jeweled India, and the universe : 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait, on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful ev'ning in. 

He sees a gallery of splendid and various pictures where others hear 
only a sound or see only extension. His description of the winter's walk 
at noon is one of the most feeling and elegant specimens of his manner : 

There is in souls a symi>athy with sounds; 
And, as the mind is pitch'd, the ear is pleas'd 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells. 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away; 
Now -pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Mem'ry slept Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody the scene recurs. 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains 

The night was winter in his roughest mood. 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast. 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 

Without a cloud ; and white, without a speck. 

The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o'er the vale: 

And through the trees I view th' embattled tow*r, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
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Not infrequently the rudest and most insignificant sight — a mole, for 
instance — awakens a touch of native humor ' 

[We] feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 
He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth, and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile 
That may record the mischiefs he has done. 

Homely, flat, and tame was the country he described ; but its figures, 
seen by the poet not the realist, are transfigured and ennobled by the 
earnestness of love, and are painted in lines which are genuine poetry, — 
exact, transparent, lingering fondly over the scene upon which the eye 
has rested. As one of many landscape views, take this : 

How oft upon you eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 

The ruflaing wind, scarce conscious that it blew. 

While admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still ungated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discemd, 

The distant plow slow-moving, and beside 

His laboring team, that swerved not from the track, 

The sturdy swain diminished to a boy! 

Here Ouse, slow- winding through a level plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle springled o'er, 

Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 

Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favorite elms. 

That screen the herdsman's solitary hut; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale. 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 

Displaying, on Its varied side, the grace 

Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower. 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking vilages, remote. 

Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed. 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years — 

Praise justly due to those that I describe. 

The nature of his theme, — the Soja — suggestive of home scenes and 
experiences, naturally led to an imraethodical treatment of topics coming 
up, as in every-day life, without order or coherence. It as naturally led 
to a diversity of sentimental expression, — descriptive, humerous, pathetic, 
satirical, moral, religious. Hence few poems contain so great a number of 
things to attract and attach readers. In his zeal to avoid the polished 
uniformity of Pope and his imitators, he had often become, in his former 
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versification, too rugged. Sensible of his error, the Task was made to 
unite strength and freedom with grace and melody. The doctrinal strain, 
too, which had operated against the popularity of his earlier poem8,^as 
pitched upon a lower key, and religion, without compromising any of its 
essentials, assumed an aspect less rueful and severe : 

• My principal purpose has been, to allure the reader by character, by scenery, by 
imagery, and such poetical embellishments, to the reading of what may profit him .... 
What there is of a religious cast in the volume. I have thrown towards the end of it, for 
two reasons : first, that I might not revolt the reader at his entrance : and, secondly, that my 
best impressions might be made la>t.' 

These considerations, added to that of pervading sincerity, may explain 
why the success of the Task was instant and decided, giving its author 
rank as one of the classics of the language. 

'The best didactic poems,* says Southey, *when compared with the 
task, are like formal gardens in comparison with woodland scenery.* 

His Letters are the purest and most perfect spicimens of familiar 
correspondence in the language. Their charm consists in their natural 
elegance — their inimitable ease and colloquial freedom*; in their exquisite 
light of poetic truth shed upon daily life ; in the glimpse they allord of an 
amiable, suffering, and benevolent character. 

One day, being 'in much distress of mind, he took up the Iliad, and 
translated the first twelve lines. The same necessity pressing him again, 
he had recourse to the same expedient, and translated more. Every day, 
in a similar way, added something to the work ; till at last he formed the 
design of translating the whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey — forty 
thousand verses. His self-constituted task was forty lines per day, Jto 
which he gave all the finish that the most scrupulous accuracy could 
command, lie appears to have had a just conception of Homer, to have 
entered into the spirit of his poetry, and to have justly considered that 
the neat and artificial style of Pope was ill suited to the fire and majesty 
of the original : 

* Knowing it to have been universally the opinion of the literati, ever since they have 
allowed themselves to consider the matter coolly, that a translation, properly so called, of 
Homer is, notwithstanding what Pope has done, a desideratum in the English language}; 
it struck me that an attempt to supply the deficiency would be an honorable one, and 
having made myself in former years somewhat critically master of the original, I was, by 
this double consideration induced, to make the attempt myself.' 

' There is not, I believe, in all the world to be found an uninspired poem so simple as 
are both of those of Homer; nor in all the world a poem more bedizened with ornaments 
than Pope's translation of them .... Neither had Pope the faintest conception of 
those exquisite discriminations of character for wh:ch Homer is so remarkable. All his 
persons, and equally upon all occasions, speak in an inflated and strutting phraseology, as 
Pope has managed them; although in the original, the dignity of their utterance, even 
when they are most majestic, consists priacipally in the simplicity of their sentiments and 
of their language. . . . No writer more pathetic than Homer, .because none more 
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natural ; and because none less natural than Pope, in liis version of Homer, therefore , 
than he, none less pathetic.' 

* I wish that all English readers had an unsophisticated and unadulterated taste, and 
COURT relish real simplicity. But I am well aware that, in this respect, I am under a 
disadvantage, and that many, especially many ladies, missing many pretty terms of 
expression that they have admired in Pope, will account my translation, in those 
particulars, defective. But I comfort myself with the thought that in reality it is no 
defect; on the contrary, that the want of all such embellishments as do not belong to 
the original will be one of its principal merits with persons really capable of relishing 
Homer. He is the best poet that ever lived, for many reasons, but for none more than that 
majestic plainness that distinguishes him from all others. As an accomplished person 
moves gracefully without thinking of it, in like manner the dignity of Homer seems to 
have cost him no labor. It was natural to him to say greieit things, and to say them 
well, and little ornaments were beneath his notice.' 

These ideas and strictares indicate that a new light had risen in the 
poetical firmament ; that in the manner of writing a new spirit had broken 
oat; that, as the flower grows into fruit, the form of the human mind, 
since the soulless days of Queen Anne, had changed. Feeling is poetical, 
and nature is re-asserted. Cowper's version, however, though more 
faithful than Pope's, in aiming at greater force and vigor, became too 
rugged and harsh. 

Style. — Animated, vigorous, pointed, free, clear, and expressive. Leas 
musical and brilliant than Pope's, less warm and glowing perhaps than 
Goldsmith's, it has more nature than the former, more ' bone and muscle' 
than the latter. His manner was his own. He wrote from a full soul, not 
for the pleasure of making a noise in the world, but to occupy himself. 
Hence his naturalness ; hence his contempt of the 'creamy smoothness' of 
fashionable verse. Not the constraint of outward form, but — 

Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force; 
That, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart. 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art ^ 

While he admires Pope — 

As harmony itself exact, 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

he condemns his devotion to form : 

But he, his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch, 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his time by heart 

In reading Pope, we are impressed by the wonderful subjection of the idea 
to the exactions of the rhyme and the rhythm ; in Cowper, by the 
earnestness of his thought, the purity and sweetness of his emotion. We 
read no poetry with a deeper conviction that its sentiments have come 
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from the author's heart. We are not to suppose, however, that, he wrote 
without care and even anxiety. On the contrary, his example is but 
another illustration of the cumulative truth, that the price of excellence 
in composition is labor. In more than one passage he has descanted on, — 

The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 
Though apt, yet coy and difficult to win. 

Rank. — For colloquial freedom of manner, for noble and tender 
sentiment, for fervent piety, for glowing patriotism, for appreciation of 
natural beauty and domestic life, lor humor and quiet satire, for descrip- 
tive power, for skill and variety of expression (at least in the TasJc^y — ^he 
has seldom been equaled ; and for all of these qualities combined, he has 
been surpassed by few or by none. 

Young's religion and mirth seem to belong to different men ; Cowper 
lives in every line, and moves in every scene. Milton is more majestic, 
erudite, and profound ; but he has less ease and elegance— is less completely 
a companion, a friend. In the productions of Milton and Young, religion 
is mainly controversial and theoretical; — in those of Cowper, it is practical 
and experimental. Indeed, it is Cowper's distinction to have dissipated 
the prejudice that contemplative piety can not be poetical. For the first 
time the multitude saw with pleasure. 



-a bard all fire. 



Touched with a coal from heaven, assume the lyre. 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung. 
With more than mortal music on his tongue. 
That he who died below, and reings above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name was love. 

Pope has more brilliancy and a more exquisite sense of the elegances of 
art ; but who would select him as a mirror of the affections, the regrets, 
the fieelings, the desires, which all have felt and would wish^ to cherish? 
In his discriptions of nature, he is less ideal than Thomson, but more 
rapturous, simpler in diction, and more picturesque — more abounding in 
curious details. Thomson's piety is of the kind easily satisfied and 
thoughtlessly thankful. With all his love of natural scenery, the world is 
comparatively mechanical and dead. With Cowper, — 

There lives and moves 
"'A soul in all things, and that soul is Qod. 

It is he who alike 

Gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his thronerupon the roUipg world. 
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When the human is touched and enlightened hy the Divine, — 

In that blest moment, Nature, throwing wide 
Her veil opaque, discIoBes with a smile 
The author of her beauties, who retired 
Beliind his own creation works unseen 

By the impure, and hears his word denied 

But O thou bounteous Qiver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thjrself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 

It is to be observed, also, that Cowper, more intimately than Thomson, 
sees Nature in human with union passion. Her full depth and tenderness 
are never revealed except to the heart that throbs with human interest. 

His productions were eminently his own. He says: 

* I reckon it among my principal advantages as a composer of verses, that I have not 
read an English poet these thirteen years, and but one these twenty years. Imitation even 
of the best models is my aversion ; it is a servile and mechanical trick, that has enabled 
many to usurp the name of author, who could not have written at all if they had not 
written upon the pattern of 'some original. But when the ear and the task Iiave, been 
much accustomed to the style and manner of others, it is almost impossible to avoid it, 
and we imitate, in spite of ourselves, just in the same proportion as we admire.' 

Again, referring to the Task: 

* My descriptions are all from nature, not one of them second-handed. My delineations 
of the heart are ttom my own experience ; net one of them borrowed from b4oks, or in the 
least degree conjectural.' 

Objects hitherto regarded with disdain or dispair, where by him thought 
fit to be clothed in poetic imagery. He scrupled not to employ in verse 
every expression that would have been admitted in prose. In both-ihese 
particulars — the choice and management of subjects — his predecessors had 
been circumscribed by the observance of the claasieal model ; but moved 
by his inner strength and courage of soul, he crossed the enchanted circle, 
and regained the long lost freedom of English poetry. 

Character — Quiet, earnest, pure, sensitive, tender, imaginative, 
devout, and unhappy. 

He was predisposed to melancholy and insanity. A disposition to 
sadness was habitual; and subsiding grief, or the pressure of severe 
calamity, passing away, left his mind the grey and solemn twilight that 
succeeds a partial or total eclipse. This state of gloom most probably 
resulted from some physical derangement ; certainly nof from sympathy 
with the sufifering and sorrowing world, nor from sad experience of the 
troubles and conflicts of life. He says : 

* My mind has always a melancholy cast, and is like some pools I have seen, which, 
though filled with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless in a bright day reflect the 

. sunbeams from their surface.' 
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'Indeed, I ^vender, that a sportive thought should ever knock at the door of my 
Intellect, and still more that it should gain admittance. It is as if a harllquin should 
intrude himself into the gloomy chamber where a corpse is deposited in state. His antic 
gesticulations would be unreasonable at any rate, but more specially so if they should 
distort the figures of the mournful attendants into laughter. But the mind, long wearied 
with the sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix its eyes an any thing that may 
make a little variety in its contemplations, though it were but a kitten playing with 
her tail.' 

His only human relief was occupation : 

* The melancholy that I have mentioned to you, and concerning which you are so kind 
as to inquire, is of a kind, so far as I know, peculiar to myself. It does not at all affect the 
operations of my mind, on any subject to which I can attach it, whether serious or 
hidicrous, or whatever it may be, for which reason I am almost always employed either 
in reading or writing, when I am not engaged in conversation. A vacant hour is my 
abhorence; because when I am not occupied, I sufTer under the whole influence of my 
unhappy temperament. I thank you for your recommendation of a medicine from which 
you have derived benefit yourself ; but there is hardly anything that I have not proved 
however beueficial it may have been found to others, in my own c*se, utterly useless 
I have, therefore, long since bid adieu from all hope to human means— the means 
excepted of perpetual employment.' 

Innocent, amiable, and pious, he lived — oftentimes in a sweat of 
agony — in dread of the eternal Wrath. He could not persuade himself 
that one so vile as he conceived himself to be, could ever partake of 
the benefits of the Gospel ; and — consistently with the Calvinistic system 
he had embraced — thought himself predestined to be damned: 

' The dealings of God with me are to myself utterly unintelligible. I have never met, 
either in books or in conversation, with an experience at all similar to my own. More 
than twelve months have now passed since I began to hope, that having walked the whole 
breadth of the bottom of this Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the opposite shore, and I 
prepared to sing the song of Moses. But I have been disappointed ; those hopesfhave been 
blasted ; those comforts have been wrested from me.' 

Writing to Mr. Newton respecting himself and Mrs. Unwin, he says: 

• But you may be assured, that nothwithstanding all the rumours to the contrary, we 
are exactly what we were when you saw us last:— I, miserable on account of God's 
departure from me, which I believe to be final ; and she seeking his return to me in the 
path of duty, and by continual prayer. ' 

Already in the lengthening shadow of the grave he wrote : 

' I expect that in six days, at the latest, I shall no longer foresee, but feel the accom- 
plishment of all my fears. O lot of unexampled misery incurred in a moment ! O wretch ! 
to whom death and life are alike impossible ! Most miserable at present in this, that being 
thus miserable I have my senses continued to me, only that I may look forward to the 
worst. It is certain, at least, that I have them for no other purpose, and but very 
imperfectly for this. My thoughts are like loose and dry sand, which, the closer it is 
grasped, slips the sooner away. Mr. Johnson reads to me, but I lose every other sentence 
through the inevitable wanderings of my mind, and experience, as I have this two years, 
the same shattered mode of thinking on every subject, and on all occasions. If I seem to 
write with more connexion, it is only because the gaps do not appear.' 
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Adieu.— I shall not be here to receive your answer, neither shall I eve% see you more. 
Such is the expectation of the most desperate, and the most miserable of all beings. ^ 

Yet he never qaestioned the loving kindness of God, the perfect rectitude 
of His providence, nor the support and joy of His religion to all men — 
for him alone, mysteriously, there was no assured hope. 

We are not to charge religion with the affecting peculiarity of his case. 
It seems to be the nature of the poetic temperament — physical disorder 
aside — to vibrate between extremes, to carry everything to excess, to find 
torment or rapture where others find only relaxation. Thus the author 
of Night Thoughts was in conversation a jovial and witty man. 'There 
have boen times in my life,' says Gk>ethe, 'when I have fallen asleep in 
tears ; but in my dreams the most charming forms have come to console 
and to cheer me.' ' Alas ! it is all. outside,' said Johnson ; * I may b^ 
cracking my joke and cursing the sun: sun, how I hate thy beams!' 
So we have thesaintly Cowper despairing of Heaven, and the melancholy 
Cowper singing 

John Gfilpvn: 

Strange as it may soem, the most ludicrouH lines I ever wrote have been when in the 
saddest mood, an \ but for that saddest mood, perhaps, would never have been written 
at all.* 

Never was poet more lonely or sad ; yet by none has domestic happiness 
been more beautifully described. Despondent and remorseful, no one 
knew better the divine skill of strengthening the weak, of encouraging the 
timid, of pouring the healing oil into the wounded spirit. 

As a writer, his ruling desire was to be useful. Referring to the Task^ 
he says : 

* I can write nothing without aiming, at least, at usefulness. It were beneath my years 
to do it, and still more dishonourable to my religion. I know that a reformation of such 
abuses as I censured, is not be expected from the e£forts of a poet ; but to contemplate the 
world, its follies, its vices, its indi£fereuce to duty, and its strenuous attachment to what 
is evil, and not to reprehend It, were to approve it. From this charge at least I shall be 
clear, for I have neither tacitly, nor expressly, flattered either its characters or its customs.' 

Influence. — He was, if not the founder of a new school, the pioneer of 
a new era. When he died — one-hundred years after the death of Dryden — 
blank verse was restored to favor, and English poetry was again in 
possession of its varied endowment. For the first time, it became apparent 
that the despotism of Pope and Addison had passed away. 

By the marriage of verse to theology and morals, he secured for 
poetry a more cordial reception in religious quarters. 
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He was practically the first to make poetry the handmaid to piety. 
Religion no longer stood * shivering and forlorn,' but attired in the beauty 
of poetic enchantment, scattering flowers 'where'er she deigned to stray.' 

To estimate the scope and endurance of his practical influence, it 
is sufficient to consider the popularity which his poems gained and still 
preserve ; their meditative and moral tone, ever slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gon^ ; 

and the natural law by which the mind grows into the likeness 
of its associated images. No good thing is lost. All excellence is 
perpetual : 

'When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his um where the pure waters rise,; 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
' Tis e'en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide.' 

His character, career, and power are happily told by Elizabeth Browning 
in the stanzas entitled Cowper's Grave : 

It is a place were poets crowned 

May feel the heart's decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 

May weep amid their praying- 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 

As low as silence, languish; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 

To whom she gave her anguish. 



O x>oets! from a maniac's tongue 

Was poured the deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope 

A hopeless hand was clinging! 
O men ! this man in brotherhood. 

Your weary paths beguiling. 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 

And died while ye where smiling! 

And now, what time ye all may read 

Through dimming tears his story- 
How discord on the music fell. 

And darkness on the glory — 
And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 

And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 

Because so brokei^hearted. 
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He Bh»U be stroDg to Banctifly 

Tbe poet's high vocation. 
And bow the meekeet ChiietlBo down 

In meeker adoiaUon : 
Nor ever shall he be In praise 

By wise or good foisakeo : 
Named soltly, as the household name 

OI one whom Qod bath taken 




THE RETURN 
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